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You can’t see flavor. You can’t weigh it. You —Here’s why: 
. They’re milled from flavor-selected wheats. 


can’t measure it. Yet full, rich flavor makes wa 
... Slow milling with special equipment preserves the 


whole wheat flour worth more to you—be- natural wheat flavor. 


; ... Careful handling brings the flour to you in prime 
cause it makes your whole wheat bread more condition. 

; Yes ...in whole wheat flour, Pil/sbury means flavor! 
appealing to your customers. For many years, 
from coast to coast, Pillsbury’s Whole Wheat 


Flours have been famous for flavor. 


PILLSBURY MILLS, Inc., General Offices: Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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Merck Enrichment Wafers dis- 

* solve rapidly, yielding a suspen- 

sion of extremely fine particles. This 

promotes uniform distribution of all 
enrichment ingredients. 


2 The Merck method of produc- 

* tion provides you with wafers of 
satinlike appearance, free from chips 
and dust. 


3 Required levels are facilitated by 
" the use of Merck Enrichment 
Wafers because they are manufac- 
tured under rigid specifications and 
their enrichment content is labora- 
tory controlled. 
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sae levels recommended by the Scientific Ad- 


visory Committee, American Institute of 
Baking. 


* 


Merck Enrichment Wafers are available from 
your yeast distributor. Stocks also are carried at 


RAHWAY, N. J. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
DALLAS, TEX. CHICAGO, ILL. 
SEATTLE, WASH. SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


MERCK & CO., Inc. Manufacturing Chemists RAHWAY, N. J. 


Speed the Victo ‘ ‘ 
+m sce New York, N. Y. + Philadelphia, Pa. - St. Louis, Mo. + Elkton, Va. - Chicago, Ill. - Los Angeles, Calif. 
In Canada: MERCK & CO., Ltd., Montreal and Toronto 
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Three Men In a Tub —the butcher, the baker, the candlestick mak—hey! did you 


say baker? Pull for the shore, friend, we have a message for you. 








Three Step Aeration takes all the guesswork out of flour age, because it gives you 


bin-aged flour—fully aged, ready for immediate use on delivery. Aeration takes place just 


before the flour goes to our 50,000 cwt. aging plant . . . then it’s bulked up with 20% air 


all during the aging interval . . . aerated again just after it leaves the bins for packing. 


Bin-aged flour is always uniform, too, because long runs help us gain precise accuracy in 


milling. It all adds up to worry-free, smooth production. Switch to BIN-AGED%, avail- 





able only from Atkinson. 
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ATKINSON MILLING COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA *Registered trade mark. 
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PERFORMANCE 
FLOUR 


No baking job too difficult — 
milled to perform well under the 












most trying shop conditions. 


is made to produce good 
bread under the most 
difficult situation—and 
ideal bread under better 
circumstances. It is a 
resourceful flour with 
boundless quality. 


=P 


KANSAS FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


(Trade Name of Flour Mills of America, Inc.) 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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Bakers who consistently follow the 
American method of quality im- 


Flour Milling Capacity provement are the ones who live 


5000 Sacks and thrive through the years. 
Grain Storage Capacity ‘ 
1,000,000 Bushels KELLY S FAMOUS is milled for 


that kind of a baker. It is de- 
signed to produce better bread, 








to appeal to the housewife look- 


s. 


Pit MILLING} 
(COMPANY 


ing for better things. 








“he WILLIAM KELLY 


MILLING COMPANY 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 
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TL make better bags for you takes more than the best material and 
the best bag making machinery. Above all, the bag manufacturer must 
know exactly what he is doing—not only how to make bags, but also 


the requirements of your product for which the bag is to be used. 


That is why Chase Bags are better. In addition to using the best of 
materials and workmanship, Chase maintains a staff of experts who 
know your product—how it is handled—and design bags that see your 


product delivered in top condition. 


Remember—when you have a packaging 


problem, turn to Chase for better bags! 





COAST-TO-COAST BAG SERVICE 


BOISE CLEVELAND SALT LAKE CITY 
DALLAS MILWAUKEE OKLAHOMA CITY 
TOLEDO PITTSBURGH PORTLAND, ORE. 
jd 7+‘ E A CG (@) DENVER KANSAS CITY REIDSVILLE, N. C 
? DETROIT MINNEAPOLIS HARLINGEN, TEXAS 
MEMPHIS GOSHEN, IND. CHAGRIN FALLS, 0 
BUFFALO PHILADELPHIA HUTCHINSON, KAN. 
GENERAL SALES OFFICES, 309 WEST JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 6, ILL. ag ag a revi gi 


NEW YORK ORLANDO, FL/ 
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SOUTHWESTERN 
HARD WHEAT FLOURS: 


Larabee’s Best 


Sunloaf 
Cream Loaf 
Hightop 
Empress 
Larabee’s Whole Wheat 
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NORTHWESTERN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOURS: 


Commander 
Minneapolis Best 
Miss Minneapolis 
Big Diamond 
Maplesota 
Best on Record 


Commander Whole 
Wheat 















“SPECIAL PURPOSE’ 
SOFT FLOURS: 


Dixie Dream 
Sweet Dough 
Honey Queen 
Clinton Pride 
Golden Valley 


























These are the brands of bakers’ flours that have served so well in helping 
bakers to surmount the difficulties of war time production—and a greatly 
enlarged demand for bakers’ bread. | 

Remember them well—for you may continue to rely on these brands to 
furnish you the right foundation for highest quality—during serious shortages 
of other ingredients—and soon again when you can make the finer, richer 


breads and other bakery products the consuming public so urgently desire. 


stud Remember 


that each and every brand of flour produced by this great 
family of Commander-Larabee mills is milled to rigid speci- 
fications—to give you, with unfailing uniformity, just those 
special qualities suited to your particular baking needs. 


COMMANDER-LARABEE MILLING CO. 
“Specialists in Bakers’ Flours” 


MINNEAPOLIS * KANSAS city ” BUFFALO 
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@ The uniform quality and dependable baking | | | if 
performance of all Pikes Peak Bakery Flours oO ae . : a 
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are a result of continuous supervision of labora- 
tory control, careful wheat selection, master 
milling, research, and test baking. The practical 
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some be 
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proof of these production standards and rigid ) 
product control is the definite economy and : High Ro»... W, 
smooth efficiency of Pikes Peak Bakery Flours : 
with today’s changing formulas and strenuous 


baking operations. 
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‘DRESS PRINT ORDER 
PLEASES BAG TRADE 


ndment of men Clears Way for 
Orderly Operations During 
Fourth Quarter 


4 ; Ame 


New York, N. Y.—Bag manufac- 
turers here were pleased at the week- 
end by action of the War Production 
Board in removing the restrictions on 
ress prints from conservation 

order M-221, a step that had been an- 
ticipated since the ending of the war 
and reduction in military purchasing 
of cotton goods. This clears the way 
for orderly operations during the 
fourth quarter of this year and comes 
in time for bag men to run adequate 
yardages through their printers for 
product tion from October on. 

Lifting of the dress print regula- 
tion should prompt a flurry of re- 
newed demand from bag manufactur- 
ers in the cotton goods market here 
for gray cloths for printing purposes. 
These include the 38%-inch, 64x56, 
550-yard Class A print cloth and the 
37-inch, 4.00-yard and 40-inch, 3.75- 
yard Class B sheetings. Some spot 
transactions in these are expected. 

Activity in cotton bag goods be- 
came more stagnant over the recent 
period as gray cloth mills and selling 
houses were generally unwilling to 
sell ahead until WPB’s distribution 
order M-317A is relaxed and _ final 
ceiling prices are determined by the 
Office of Price Administration. As a 
result, the scattered business in mod- 
erate volume over the past few days 
has been confined to staple goods for 
quick delivery. The bag industry in- 
dicates that it is fairly well covered 
through September, but that its 
fourth quarter position is still open. 

Much of the recent selling has been 
in Class B sheetings. Among the 
constructions that were obtained by 
bag men were the 36-inch, 2.85-yard, 
the 37-inch, 4.00-yard, and the 40- 
inch, 3.75-yard. Some osnaburgs were 
sold for the fourth quarter, but these 
goods were generally featureless. 

The burlap market here has con- 
tinued routine, but attention of im- 
porters is centered in decision ex- 
pected to be studied soon as to wheth- 
er the government will return Cal- 
cutta purchasing and importing to 
private hands on Jan. 1 or will ex- 
tend its purchase program through 
the first quarter of next year. Opin- 
ion here is divided on the matter, 
some believing that short Calcutta 
production may make private trading 
unworkable under domestic ceilings. 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods 


use ol 
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Labor Situation for Mills Improves 


ee --—<OQ> —--—- 


index, a composite figure reflecting 
wholesale prices of principal cotton WAR WORK RS S W TO TAKE 


cloth used in bag making expressed 
in cents per yard of cloth, is 8.39, as 
compared with 8.07 a year ago. The 
Bemis composite figure reflecting du- 
ty paid early shipment prices of 


heavy and lightweight Calcutta bur- Duluth-Superior Elevators Give Spe cial 
Possibility of Congestion Because of Shortage 
of Shovelers There 


lap expressed in cents per lb of cloth 
is 17.04, as compared with 17.69 a 
year ago. 





CCC Buying of Spring Wheat, 
Oats Extended to Northwest 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Extension of are basis in store in approved ware- 
Commodity Credit Corp. buying of houses, represented by official ware- 
wheat and oats to markets in the house receipts. The wheat shall be 
Northwest was announced by the lo- Stored under the terms of the uni- 
cal office of the agency Aug. 29. CCC form grain storage agreement and 

* ee ae ; . the seller agrees to supply inbound 
will accept offers for sale to it of : me : 

: : railroad tonnage which will protect 
wheat and oats in the terminal po- the outbound proportional freight 
sitions of Minneapolis-St. Paul and rate to Chicago in effect at the time 
Duluth-Superior markets, with the of sale. The Duluth-Superior sched- 
right to accept or reject any such _ ule is basis f.o.b. vessel at those points 
offers in whole or in part. At Min- or at Itasca, including elevation for 
neapolis-St. Paul, the prices at which vessel loading by Sept. 15, 1945. 
the agency will accept wheat are Purchases of oats are being based 
$1.59 for No. 1 heavy dark northern upon the Minneapolis September fu- 
spring, heavy northern spring, dark ture to facilitate trading. The price 
hard winter, hard winter, hard am- at Minneapolis-St. Paul is 4c over 
ber durum and amber durum. A dis- September for 36-lb No. 2 white oats, 
count of lc is specified for No. 1 4%%c over for 38-lb No. 2 white, 3c 
dark northern spring and northern’ over for 36-lb No. 3 white and 316c 
spring, and 2c for No. 2 grades, ex- over for 38-lb No. 3 white oats. 
cept in the case of No. 2 hard and Duluth is 24%c above Minneapolis. 
dark hard winter, where the discount Through Sept. 1, the purchase pro- 
is: te. gram had taken about 300,000 bus 

The basis at Duluth-Superior is 3c of No. 1 dark northern spring wheat 
above the Minneapolis-St. Paul scale. in store at Minneapolis at $1.58 and 
The federal loan basis at Minne- 300,000 bus of 36-lb No. 3 white oats 
apolis and Duluth is $1.56. at 59%, @59lec, basis f.o.b. boats at 

At Minneapolis-St. Paul, purchases Duluth. 





No Important Cuban Cancellations 
Expected; Straight Sugar Deal Seen 


Washington, D. C.—The Commod-_ to a pool to be re-allocated to other 
ity Credit Corp. was awaiting re- mills. 
ports this week on the amount of It is evident from trade reports 


any Cuban flour sales that might that practically all the Cuban ship- 
be cancelled because of failure to ments were made on time and that 
ship the product by Aug. 31. When _ cancellations, if any, will consist of 
the special Cuban export program’ only a few minor amounts scattered 
was started last May, the CCC reg- here and there. 

ulation under which the subsidy was Meanwhile, it now appears likely 
paid required that the shipment of that this was the last of the special 
flour sold at that time be made by Cuban flour subsidies. Government 


the end of August. Unshipped busi- negotiators who are arranging the 
ness is to be cancelled and returned (Continued on page 92.) 





WPB Removes Restrictions on Use 


of Dress 


Washington, D. C. 


Prints in Textile Bags 


- All restrictions have been re- seams, overstitching, methods of packing and the use of 


moved from the use of dress print goods in the manu- wool bags were eliminated. 
facture of textile bags for processed feeds and flour. The The provision in M-221 against converting of new 


revocation of recently imposed restrictions was con- 
a in an amendment to Conservation Order M-221, 
issued by the War Production Board Aug. 30. 

The use of dress print goods by bag manufacturers 


or used textile bags for any purpose other than for con- 
tainer usage remains in effect, due to the continued short- 
age of burlap bags. The end use restrictions and the 
size standards for textile bags in the order also continue 
unchanged, WPB textile division officials said, adding 


had been limited by quotas based on their 1944 cut-up that until an adequate quantity of bags for agricultural 


of dress prints. 


and other uses is assured, it will not be possible to ease 


At the same time, restrictions on the use of false. these restrictions. 


JOBS IN GRAIN ELEVATORS 


Attention to 


Flour mills seem to be faring much 
better than grain elevators in ob- 
taining recently released war work- 
ers for their plants which were work- 
ing short-handed. 

Skilled labor for flour mill jobs 
continues to be scarce, particularly 
millwrights and millers. Flour mills 
generally have been able to hire un- 
skilled workers for warehouse labor 
and other job classifications not re- 
quiring a particular skill. Mill ex- 
ecutives also report less absenteeism 
and higher efficiency among. their 
workers since V-J day. 

“During the past two weeks we 
have had only one case of absen- 
teeism in our entire plant,” a_per- 
sonnel officer of one large milling 
company reported. “During the pre- 
ceding six months we had all kinds 
of experiences in this respect, rang- 
ing from a low rate to as much as 
15% on occasions,” he added. 

The release of war workers from 
plants that have been closed down 
makes it possible for mills in some 
areas to improve the quality of their 
help. Reports from other areas tell 
of the reluctance of highly paid war 
workers to accept jobs as unskilled 
labor in flour mills. Hundreds of 
skilled workers were put out of work 
in airplane plants at Wichita but 
flour mills in that center failed to 
obtain any of them, according to a 
clerk at the U. S. Employment Serv- 
ice office there. One man, a spot 
welder who formerly had been a mill 
warehouseman, was offered a job at 
65c per hour, the going rate for un- 
skilled labor there. He refused it, 
explaining that his weekly pay would 
amount to $26 and showed a news- 
paper clipping that told of a _ pro- 
posal by one Congressman to pay 
displaced war workers $25 per week. 

“Me?” he asked. “I’m going to sit 
this one out.” 

“One can’t blame him,” was the 
comment made by George M. Lowry, 
president of the Wichita Flour Mills 
Co., when he heard the story. 

Not all of the workers are show- 
ing as much independence or lack of 
interest in a job, however. Many of 
them are willing to go back on the 
payrolls as common laborers for they 
realize that the skills they acquired 
in war plants are not marketable 
just now. 

Duluth elevators are experiencing 
a labor shortage but as yet there has 
been no serious threat in accumulat- 
ing new crop grain on tracks await- 
ing unloading. 

Every effort is being made there 
to recruit new workers in order to 
facilitate movement and clean up 
car arrivals as quickly as spotted at 
the various plants. The possibility 
of congestion at Duluth is receiving 
special attention by elevator op- 
erators and railroad officials and 
they are doing everything possible 
to stave off development of such a 
situation. 

A shortage of grain shovelers at 


(Continued on page 92.) 
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NUTRITITION PROGRAM FOR USE 


IN SCHOOLS IS P. PROJECT OF GMI 


Announcement of Educational P Plan Made at General Mills 


“Tabloid Convention”—Industry Leaders and Trade 
Press Join in Survey of Peacetime Problems 


By 


Managing Editor of THE 


Minneapolis, Minn.—What might be 
termed a “tabloid convention” of the 
commercial baking industry was held 
here on Aug. 28 in the offices of 
General Mills, Inc. Bakery associa- 
tion leaders and representatives of 
the trade press engaged in an all-day 
conference with GMI officials upon 
the peacetime problems of the flour 
and bread industries. 

Outlining the company’s plans for 
meeting the challenges of competitive 
foods in the long-planned postwar 
period which more or less suddenly 
has arrived, General Mills officials 
announced a program of nutritional 
education designed for school use, and 
placed at the baking industry’s serv- 
ice, more generously than ever be- 
fore, its advertising and promotional 
facilities, including GMI’s “most valu- 
able single asset,’ Betty Crocker, 
who is to go to work jointly with 
baker and housewife in the interest 
of greater consumption of better 
baked goods. 

In the list of guests, representing 
bakery trade groups, were Frank G. 
Jungewaelter, secretary of the Asso- 
ciated Retail Bakers Association; 
Fred L. Cobb, chairman of the board 
of the American Institute of Baking; 
Dr. Franklin C. Bing, director of 
AIB; William B. Bradley, head of 
AIB’s research laboratories; C. R. 
Krause, president of the Associated 
Bakers of Minnesota; Carl R. Berg- 
quist, general manager Zinsmaster 
Baking Co., Minneapolis. 

Harry A. Bullis, president of Gen- 
eral Mills, welcomed the visitors, and 
at the conclusion of the _ sessions 
Leslie N. Perrin, executive vice pres- 





G. Cullen Thomas, chairman of the 
GMI “Tabloid Convention” 


ident, thanked them for their attend- 
ance. G. Cullen Thomas, vice presi- 
dent and director of products control, 
was chairman. Other General Mills 
executives participating in the pro- 
gram and discussion included S. C. 
Gale, vice president and director of 
advertising; George S. Barnes, a 


Jarroll K. 


Michener 


NoRTHWESTERN MILLER 


member of the advertising staff; R. E. 
Gaylord of the bakers’ service de- 
partment; Dr. Lela E. Booher, chief 
nutritionist, and Paul S. Amidon, 
consultant in charge of educational 
relations. 

Mr. Bullis spoke optimistically of 
the immediate future of commercial 
baking. The nation’s postwar econ- 
omy, he said, demands greatly ex- 
panded production, and the flour and 
bread industries will have their part 
in that necessary expansion if they 
are prepared to take it. 

At luncheon, served in the meeting 
room, the guests were able to sam- 
ple sandwiches featured in current 
promotions and made for this occa- 
sion in the company’s kitchens. Din- 
ner was served at the Nicollet Hotel. 


Points of Agreement 


From the informal statements of 
fact and opinion, and from the round 
table discussion that concluded the 
meeting, emerged these points of gen- 
eral agreement: 

ENRICHMENT. — It must stay. 
This great nutritional triumph of the 
Staff of Life must be retained in flour 
and bread, and the great advantage 
already gained from it must be con- 
served and protected by early statu- 
tory enactment in all states (it is 
now compulsory in 16), and in the 
meantime maintained on a voluntary 
basis. “If enrichment goes,” said Mr. 
Thomas, “the nutritional world will 
turn and rend us.” He expressed 
hopefulness of enrichment’s ultimate 
establishment. It was reported to 
the meeting, however, that there is a 


dangerous amount of _ indifference 
among bakers, too many of whom 
look upon it merely as an item of 


expense, the return from which they 
can’t see or hear at the cash register. 


GOVERNMENT & BUSINESS. 
Speaking of the high degree of co- 
operation between the baking indus- 
try and the government during war- 
time and the effective performance of 


the industry in meeting wartime 
problems, Mr. Thomas called for a 
carry-over into peacetime of such 


continued measures of co-operation 
as may be necessary in the public’s 
as well as in industry’s interest. Bak- 
ers’ contribution to hold-the-line pol- 
icy has been noteworthy, he said 

as big a contribution as has been 
made by any industry. Dr. Bing felt 
that the stability of bread prices, 
unchanged since March, 1942, had 
not been sufficiently publicized, and 
that in consequence an opportunity 
for tasting increased public favor had 
not been fully capitalized. Bread 
prices, he said, have been the key- 
stone of the anti-inflation program. 


BAKING’S OPPORTUNITY.— 
Pointing to the fact that postwar 
planning is over and postwar doing 
is at hand, Mr. Thomas emphasized 
the tremendous opportunity that lies 
before the commercial baking indus- 
try in cashing in on the continued 
trend away from home baking. He 
showed a chart indicating that where- 
as per capita consumption of flour in 


this country has increased by ap- 
proximately 7 lbs since the crop year 
1938-39, commercial bakeries process 
23 Ibs more of the per capita usage, 
about 20 Ibs of this gain being at 
the expense of home baking. At the 
turn of the century, he said, the re- 
lationship between home and com- 
mercial baking could be expressed by 
percentages of 70 and 30, respective- 
ly, whereas the situation today is ex- 
actly reversed and a continuance of 
the trend is indicated. 


MORE MOUTHS TO FEED 
American industry has been troubled 
in recent years by fears of a declin- 
ing population, but the prospective 
point of stabilization has been pushed 
back for a generation or so, judging 
from the findings of a Bryn Mawr 
College research project upon which 
Mr. Gale reported. The survey shows 
an upward trend in employment of 
women since 1900, depressed in the 
thirties but accelerated in wartime, 
and a continuance of the trend is 


BBB BBD BDI IDI I ID ID ID I 


The Bureau of the Census reports 
that the population of the United 
States on July 1 was 139,682,000, a 
gain of more than 8,000,000 in the 
last five years. This 5-year increase 
almost equals the gain of 8,894,000 
in the preceding 10 years. The Cen- 
sus Bureau’s figures represent the 
“de facto” population—civilians liv- 
ing in the United States plus mem- 
bers of the armed forces stationed 
here. There were 10,569,000 esti- 
mated births, or more than twice the 
5,137,000 deaths (excluding war cas- 
ualties), in the 314-year period ended 
July 1, 1945. 
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promised after an expected tempo- 
rary slump in the immediate postwar 


period. Marriages and birth rate 
show similar upward trends. Mr. 
Gale suggested the probability of a 
birth rate in 1950 10% above that 
of the present time. These circum- 


stances indicate to him that for many 
years to come there will be a large 
annual crop of new mouths to feed, 
and that there will be more food 
preparation and eating outside the 
home, with consequently enlarged op- 
portunities for the commercial baker. 
Women, he said, seem likely to con- 
tinue to do 90% of the spending. 
They must be given, he thinks, some- 
thing to substitute for the traditional 
and instinctive ‘‘pride of creation” 
that formerly stimulated home bak- 
ing, and this challenges the baker 
to a character of service and quality 
of product that will prevent her in- 
terest in providing baked goods for 
her families from waning. 

TRADE PRACTICES. — Govern- 
ment controls will not continue long, 
but it was the feeling of those who 
spoke on this subject that bakers can 
retain the benefits of better trade 
practices that have been enjoyed un- 
der those controls if they will. Mr. 
Cobb was sure they could carry on 
profitably even with materially re- 
duced volume. Mr. Thomas pointed 
out their remarkable performance in 
absorbing increased costs. Control 
of stales, it was agreed, has been 
profitable. Limitation of delivery has 
proved to most bakers that there is 
business to be obtained nearer home 
than they thought possible in the 
days when long routes were one of 


the most troublesome and _ costly 
trade evils. 
PRODUCTS RESEARCH. — The 


need for development of bakery prod- 
ucts of more acceptable flavor and 
greater palatability, particularly in 
the bread line, was emphasized. It 
was suggested that the wholesaler’s 
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concern over volume of production 
per man hour must give way to cop. 
cern for those qualities of produc 
that will increase consumption. They, 
must be fresher bread in smalle 
loaves, said one speaker.  Anothep 
proposed fewer ingredients and leg 
of them, in order to accentuate anj 
preserve the desired “wheaty flavoy 
of bread. Dr. Bing urged improveg 
quality in sweet goods. Cake, }, 
said, has escaped the nutritiona! |ime. 


light. Science and government hay, 
concentrated their attention upoy 
bread in their consideration of th, 


T 


population’s dietary needs. In Dp, 


Bing’s opinion bakery sweet goods 
should be more prominently pubjj. 
cized in this connection. Dr. Bradley 
announced the intention of the Amer. 
ican Institute of Baking to under. 


take research upon the _ nutritiona] 
values of these products. 


BAKERY MERCHANDISING, — 
Retail bakers must be better business 
men from here on, Mr. Jungewaelter 
said. He sees hopeful signs that they 
will be. Price control has made them 
price conscious, and they have been 
compelled to sharpen their pencils 
and polish up their arithmetic. There 
is a golden opportunity ahead of them 
in the quality field. They must re. 
gain the ground lost through scarcity 
of ingredients and consequent sub- 
stitution and lowering of quality and 
limiting of variety. Retail bakers, he 
complained, have consistently neglect. 
ed to sell their products on nutrition- 
al value but have been content to rest 
upon eye appeal. One postwar op- 
portunity for the retailer, said Mr, 
Jungewaelter, should be the GI's lik- 
ing for army bread, which 
type most readily produced in the re- 
tail shop. On the general subject 
of merchandising, Mr. Gale expressed 
the conviction that having learned 
how to make, bakers now must con- 
centrate upon how to sell. The indus- 
try as a whole must do a better job 
of distribution through advertising 
and promotion. 


BAKESHOP 


is of a 


PERSONNEL.—Th 


bakeshop must be made more attrac- 
tive for young men, said Mr. Junge- 


waelter. There must be better shop 


training, not so much on the craft 
side but on the administrative side 
Some good recruits are looked for 
among army and navy bakers. Men 
coming back from military service 
want training, commented Dr. Bing 
and the industry must find some 
means of providing it. Training 


courses for retail salesgirls continue 
to be an imperative need. 


NEGLECTED GROUP 6.—"Bread, 


flour and cereals—natural — whole- 
grain or enriched or restored” com- 
prise Group 6 in the 7-point basic 
food chart which has figured in the 
wartime nutritional programs of the 
Department of Agriculture and the 
War Food Administration. Dr. Boo- 
her called attention to the fact that 


this group is the only one that has 
been incompletely sold to the public. 
Vegetables, fruits, milk, meat, eggs, 
butter, etc., have complete public ac- 
ceptance—and strangely the Staff of 
Life is the only one requiring « gen- 
eral and continuous campaign o/ sell- 
ing to the public. Too much of the 
current promotion, she feels, is di- 
rected to vitamin and mineral! con- 
tent, too little to protein and car- 
bohydrate values. There is no liter- 
ature, in fact, on the value of cereal 
proteins in the diet. Too much, per 
haps, has been said of carbohydrates, 
for problems of overweight will be in- 
creasing in the continuing age of ped- 
als and button-pushing. 


NUTRITIONAL EDUCATION. 
Business must more and more be con- 
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cerned with public interest, said Mr. 
Amidon, and this is the basic guide to 
such nutritional education programs 
as the one General Mills proposes to 
make available for school use. The 
schools, said he, must not be used to 
promote directly or predominantly 
the interests of individual firms. Edu- 
cational materials must be thorough- 
ly prepared and carefully integrated 
with school programs and educational 


practices. All the teaching aids must 


be ped igogically sound, he said. Bak- 
ers and millers, in his belief, are in 
petter position than any others in 
American industry to do this impor- 
tant public service. 








The Late Louis E. Smith 


LOUIS E. SMITH, 73, DIES 
FOLLOWING LONG ILLNESS 


Minnéapolis, Minn.—Louis E. “Dad” 
Smith, former general superintendent 
International Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, died Aug. 31, after a 
long illness. Mr. Smith, who was 73 
years old, was superintendent for the 
Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd., Cal- 
gary, Alta., from 1912 to 1922, when 
he moved to Minneapolis as general 
superintendent for the International 
company. He retired automatically 
in 1938, when he reached the com- 
pany’s retirement age, after being in 
its employ 25 years. 

Mr. Smith had been an operative 


for the 


miller for 46 years. He started as a 
sweeper in the old Lincoln mill of the 
Pillsbury company in Anoka, Minn., 
quittir there nine years later to 
take charge of a 100-bbl mill at Glad- 
stone, N. D. He afterwards was head 
miller for George C. Christian & Co., 
Minneapolis, and the William H. 
Stokes Milling Co., Watertown, S. D. 
From the latter point, he went to 
Calg: While with the Interna- 
tional Milling Co. he built the mills 
at Davenport, Iowa, Buffalo and Sas- 
katoc 

“Dad” Smith had a host of friends 
among operative millers, and was al- 
Ways willing to aid with advice and 
couns During his years of activ- 
ity, he was a member of the Asso- 
clation of Operative Millers. Surviv- 
ing | are his widow, a son and two 
—_ ers. Burial was at Anoka, 
Sept 
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BUILDING PERMIT 
The Apple River Mill Co., an affili- 
ate of the King Midas Flour Mills, 


Minneapolis, has taken out a building 
permit for $16,000, covering a con- 
crete block addition to its feed mill 


In northeast Minneapolis. 
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No Change Made in Flour Export 
Subsidy as 18¢c Cwt Rate Continues 


Washington, D. C. Continuation 
of the same export subsidy on for- 
eign shipments of flour from Unit- 
ed States was announced by the 
Commodity Credit Corp., Sept. 1, fol- 
lowing the domestic subsidy an- 
nouncement. The rate remains fixed 
at 18c cwt for the period to Sept. 10 
at 3 p.m. e.w.t. 

The export subsidy applies only on 
shipments from Atlantic and Gulf 
ports and there are no additional pay- 
ments on the Pacific flour exports at 
the net over-all subsidy applicable to 
this time. 


Because of the 3%c bu reduction in 
flour exports is now about 8c cwt 
less than last month. The subsidy has 





VETOES SUBSIDY CLAUSES 

Chicago, Ill.—The Millers National 
Federation does not recommend the 
addition of any so-called’ subsidy 
clause to any sales contracts at the 
present time, a recent issue of the 
Hook-Up emphasized. Any clause of 
this kind would be both unwise and 
unsafe under present circumstances, 
the federation states. 


11 


had a considerable influence in stimu- 
lating flour exports and has tended 
to promote foreign shipments of 
flour instead of wheat in many in- 
stances. 
the domestic subsidy for September 
for wheat outside the Pacific Coast, 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
BROKER’S OFFICE ESTABLISHED 
The Arthur Van Dugteren Co., 
brokers, has taken an office at 2970 








West Grand Boulevard, Detroit 2, 
Mich., and has the account of the 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., Kansas 


City and Topeka. 





ARBA Survey Reveals Effect of Sugar 
and Fat Shortages on Retail Output 


Chicago, I1]—Under the impact of 
third quarter reductions in sugar and 
fat allotments, retail bakers have 
been forced into drastic curtailment 
of production, store hours and the 
work week, according to the results 
of a national survey just completed 


by the Associated Retail Bakers of 


America. 
In response to ARBA’s wired re- 
quest, local and state associations 


co-operated by supplying statistical 
information drawn from their respec- 
tive areas concerning the number of 
bakeries operating therein as of July 
1, the number of permanent closures 


since that date as the result of third 
quarter allotments, how many _ bak- 
eries closed for one, two, or more 
weeks, the extent of reductions in 
store hours and in days operated per 
week. 

Permanent closures were _ not 
alarmingly high with the exception of 
the New York area from which 100 
were reported. Approximately 50% 
of the bakeries were reported as 
being closed for one or two weeks 
and about 20% for more than two 
weeks. Most bakeries, and in some 
areas all bakeries, were reported as 
having reduced their store hours and 


days operated per week. Store hour 
reductions ranged from two to five 
hours per day and weekly operations 
from one to three days per week. 

Many of the associations co-operat- 
ing in the survey stated that their 
members reported increasingly heavy 
consumer complaints about exhaust- 
ed stocks. The results of the survey 
are based upon findings covering 
more than 5,000 retail bakeries in 
all parts of the country. 

A complete tabulation of the sur- 
vey was filed with the OPA and the 
Department of Agriculture for their 
consideration. 





September Subsidy Payments Down 
1'2c Bu on Pacific, 3'/2c Other Wheat 


A flour subsidy rate of 19%c on 
hard and soft wheats outside the Pa- 
cific Coast and 24%c on Pacific 
Coast wheat milled on the west coast 
or elsewhere was announced for Sep- 
tember by the Defense Supplies Corp. 
The new rates represent reductions 
of 3%c outside the Pacific Coast and 
14%4c in the west coast payment, com- 
pared with the August levels. 

The rates were a disappointment 
to most millers who had expected a 
smaller decline in the payments for 
the area outside the Pacific Coast, 
the general run of predictions being 
around 2c lower, or 3c at the most. 

However, comparatively low prices 
in relation to the wheat ceiling level 
prevail in a number of soft wheat 
markets while ordinary wheats in 
Oklahoma and Texas likewise have 
been selling a good deal below the 
maximum level. These factors doubt- 
less dragged down the average. 

The result is a squeeze of varying 
proportions, particularly on anything 
of medium to high protein. Ordinary 
wheats in the Southwest are selling 
at levels commensurate with the Sep- 
tember subsidy and the same is gen- 
erally true throughout the soft wheat 
area. But any wheat of protein 
quality has been selling from 2c to 
9c above the flour ceiling wheat price 
plus subsidy. However, there have 
been worse squeezes in the past on 
bread wheat flour. 

With durum continuing to sell at 


ceiling prices, millers of semolina are 


reduction, which leaves them 


about 12c bu short. 


now 





hit to the full extent of the subsidy 
Corp. are shown below, with comparisons, in cents per bushel: 
1945—Month Hard Wheat 
BGUONEEOR cura setine de saeeca sels 19\, 
PY ie orate tala ses et eees 23 
MN Sohn eeaeMiNe wrest ahianuegs 241, 
WUE. wis riehonsak sieee eamewans 28 
PERS Eee er ee coe Ce 28 
| ERG errr ere et tree 28 
ER Pe eee eT ee err eek 27 
Se ee ieee re 25y, 
Ce ere eee eH 23 
1944—Month 
Oe Ee ERE ROT TOT K 19 
PINE 5s rio- Vines 3c otis.2 haw es 18 
SOT FASOE Siccictesnorsass< 17 
UNE AOE Cit svn ctees ese nee 18 
eee ee rece 11 
re ee ere ere rar rie 13 
July TELTERETE ETT ee 15! 2 
| SS oer eT rer er eer eee 19 
BP rer eer Tere 25 
RP eee eee ee 25 
BY koveaeci nsdvenaaeesdrasn 25 
co: COC ELC 22) 
| BRO er errr rer ret 21 
1943— 
a, MCLEE ee 16 


Flour Subsidy Rates 


The flour milling subsidy rates announced by the Defense Supplies 


Outside Pacific Area 





Pacific Area 


Soft Wheat Durum All Wheat 


191 191, 241/, 
23 23 26 
241/, 241, 291, 
28 28 32 
28 28 27 
28 28 26 
a7 27 261, 
251, 25), 261 
23 23 27 
19 19 19 
18 18 18 
17 17 17 
10, 201, 214 
2 lly, 17Y, 
0 14 18 
4, 13 19 
18 201, 26 
12 201, 26 
12 20 24 
12 16 24 
12 16 241, 
9 lly, 18, 
5, 6 14 
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Embargo Eases Northwest Grain 
Jam; Early Cancellation Seen 


Minneapolis, Minn.— An embargo 
placed on shipments of grain to Min- 
neapolis-St. Paul and Duluth-Superior 
at midnight Sept. 1, due to heavy 
congestion in railroad yards at these 
points, was expected to be lifted 
either Sept. 5 or 6, as efforts of the 
Minneapolis permit committee and 
railroad officials reported rapid prog- 
ress in untangling the jam. 

The embargo was ordered by Fred 
S. Keiser, general agent of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, when 
an accumulation of about 6,000 cars 
of grain in railroad yards resulted 
from swamped sampling and inspec- 
tion facilities and overworked rail- 
road switching crews. Since the im- 
position of the embargo, sampling 
and inspection operations have made 
good progress in catching up and 
with the cash grain market at Minne- 
apolis operating a half day on Labor 
Day, the cars were billed as rapidly 
as graded. Officials of the permit 
committee reported to Mr. Keiser at 
a meeting Sept. 4 that heavy inroads 
had been made into the accumula- 
tion and that the markets would be 
able to operate normally at least by 
Sept. 6 if the embargo was lifted. 

Meanwhile, requests were made for 
amendments to the embargo to per- 
mit reconsigning of grain loaded be- 
fore the embargo took effect to re- 


RESTRICTIONS EASED ON 
CONVENTIONS, EXHIBITS 

The 
meetings 


ban on 
and 


Washington, D. C. 
conventions, group 


trade shows was further liberalized 
by the war committee on _  con- 
ventions, effective Sept. 3. State 


conventions and group meetings may 
now be held without obtaining the 
committee’s approval, provided at- 
tendance is confined to people liv- 
ing in or engaged in business within 
the state plus not more than 25 
persons such as speakers and hon- 
ored guests from outside the state. 


Trade shows may also be _ held, 
after clearance with the com- 
mittee, provided attendance, exhib- 
its, entries and exhibitors are lim- 
ited to the state where the show 
is held. Applications, however, still 


must be filed for all trade shows. 

National and regional conventions 
and group meetings still must be ap- 
proved by the committee if attend- 
ance exceeds 150 persons from out- 
side the state. All restrictions on 
the holding of livestock and other 
animal shows were removed Sept. 
3, the office of defense transporta- 
tion announced. 
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MUTUAL MILLERS AND FEED 
MEN ELECT HOWARD FISK 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Howard Fisk, Fal- 
coner, N. Y., was elected president 
of the Mutual Millers & Feed Deal- 
ers Association at its midsummer con- 
vention in Jamestown, N. Y., Aug. 28 
and 30. Mr. Fisk succeeds Lewis Ab- 
bott, Hamburg, who has served the 
association for a long term of years 
in an executive capacity. 

Clarence Andrews, Jamestown, was 
elected vice president, and the direc- 
tors include: C. A. Schadle, Forest- 
ville; Walter Sibley, Cuba; Graden 
Williams, West Valley; Lawrence 
Mann, South Dayton; Norman God- 
frey, Attica, and Roy Gravink, Cly- 
mer. 








lieve shortages at certain industries. 
For example, durum mills located in 
St. Paul were greatly in need of du- 
rum owned by them in Minneapolis 
yards, and linseed crushers were 
threatened with shutdowns’ unless 
flax in some -.other yards could be 
switched to their plants. Release of 
such grain was expected to be ef- 
fected Sept. 5. 

Milling and elevator representa- 
tives stated that no congestion ex- 
isted at any warehouses in any of 
the markets and that they are able 
to handle grain faster than it is re- 
ceived. The embargo at the terminal 
markets has resulted in serious back- 
ing up of grain in the country. Ed- 
ward J. Grimes, Minneapolis permit 
committee chairman, said that dozens 
of elevators in southern Minnesota, 
North and South Dakota are filled 
and have been rejecting further stor- 
age from farmers. Large quantities 
of wheat, particularly in North Da- 
kota, and flax may have to be stored 
outside. Wheat is able to withstand 
temporary outside storage fairly well, 
but flax is subject to heavy spoilage 
under such exposure. 

Receipts of wheat at Minneapolis 
over the Labor Day holiday totaled 
3,207 cars. The embargo had cut 
the Sept. 5 arrivals to less than 1,000 
cars. 


W. B. RAYMOND TO HEAD 
BURI’S SUNLIT BAKERY 


William B. 
manager 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
Raymond has resigned as 


of the northwest division of the 
Standard Milling Co., to become 
president and general manager of 


3akery of Eau Claire, 
take over his new 


Buri’s Sunlit 
Wis. He will 
duties Oct. 1. 

Mr. Raymond was with the Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., for eight years and 
the Commander-Larabee Milling Co. 
for 17 years before becoming associ- 
ated with the Standard Milling Co. 
as head of Northwest sales. 

Mr. Raymond for many years was 
a close personal friend of the late 
Edward E. Buri, former head of the 
bakery, who died Aug. 9. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


JOHN D. KELLY TO HEAD 
NW STANDARD OFFICE 


Minneapolis, Minn.—John D. Kel- 
ly has been appointed manager of 
the Northwest division sales office 
for the Standard Milling Co., accord- 
ing to an announcement by L. A. 
Mackenroth, of Chicago, vice presi- 
dent of the company, who was in 
Minneapolis this week. 

Mr. Kelly has been in the bakery 
sales department of the Standard 
company for several months and pre- 
viously was in the bulk sales depart- 
ment of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis. 

He succeeds W. B. Raymond, who 





has become president and general 
manager of Buri’s Sunlit Bakery, 
Eau Claire, Wis. 
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GRAIN DUST EXPLOSION 
BLOWS OFF ELEVATOR TOP 


Minneapolis, Minn.—An _ explosion, 
apparently of grain dust, wrecked the 
top of an Archer-Daniels-Midland 
elevator at Forty-ninth and Penn 
Avenues N., Sept, 4. Clem Kolars, 


an oiler, who was working in the dis- 
tributing room at the top of the ele- 
vator when the explosion occurred, 
was seriously burned. 

The blast blew away part of the 
top of the structure and smashed 
windows in the elevator. Firemen ex- 
tinguished the smoldering blaze which 
followed the explosion. 
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FIRE DESTROYS ELEVATOR 

Berthold, N. D.—Fire destroyed the 
Farmers Grain Elevator here Sept. 4, 
causing an estimated damage of be- 
tween $150,000 and $200,000 and 
burning 100,000 bus of grain. 
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19TH VICTIM FOUND IN 
PORT ARTHUR EXPLOSION 


The body of the 
19th victim of the recent elevator 
explosion at Port Arthur was re- 
moved from the ruins of Saskatche- 
wan Pool Terminal No. 5 last week. 
Three men are still missing and are 
believed pinned under the debris. 





Winnipeg, Man. 
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MAURICE JOHNSON RESIGNS 
FROM STAFF OF MILLER; 
JOINS STALEY MILLING CO. 


Maurice Johnson, for the last 10 
years special representative for The 
Northwestern Miller in the South- 
west with headquarters at Kansas 
City, has resigned to join Staley Mill- 
ing Co. of that city as vice president 
and secretary. 

The Staley company manufactures 
corn products and formula feeds, do- 


ing business in the normal Kansas 
City trade territory. J. H. Staley is 
head of the company and his son, 


Thomas W. Staley, is general man- 





Maurice Johnson 


ager of the business. The company 
was established more than 20 years 
ago. 

Mr. Johnson joined The Northwest- 
Minneapolis upon his 


ern Miller at 
graduation from the University of 
Minnesota, and a few months later 


was transferred to the Kansas City 
office. Last year he served as secre- 
tary of the Midwest Feed Manufac- 
turers Association and of the South- 
west Grain Advisory Committee. He 
will take up his new duties with the 
Staley company late this month. 
Robert E. Sterling is manager of the 
southwestern office of the Miller 
Publishing Co., representing The 
Northwestern Miller and its associate 
publications, 
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Belated Movement 
Brings August 
Record at K. C. 


Kansas City, Mo.—After getting , 
late start because of belated mai rit, 
of the 1945 crop, movement of \hea; 
from farms reached its zenith this 
month, setting a modern record fo, 
August arrivals at Kansas City, ae. 
cording to records of the Board oj 
Trade here. 


Remarkable achievement of yajj. 
roads in meeting a difficult trarspor. 
tation problem, remunerative prices 
that furnished incentive for produc. 
ers to sell freely and record pyodue. 
tion in northwest Kansas, Nehrask, 


and Colorado combined to swe'!] th 


month’s influx of wheat here ‘0 thy 
remarkable total of 15,641 cars. This 
Was 5,556 cars more than received a 
year ago and nearly triple the 1))-year 
average for August, while 1 nning 
2,982 cars above the previous |arges; 
total of 12,659 cars in 1927. 

The abnormal movement, more re. 
markable because there were two pe- 
riods of three to five days’ duration 
when embargoes against fres| ship- 
ments were in force while railroad 
yards were cleared of accumulated 
cars, brought receipts for the crop 

ayear started July 1 to 35,742 cars 
an increase of over 5,000 cars over 
the first two months of 1944 and th 
largest for the period in more than a 
decade. 

Corn marketing during August was 
above average, accounted for by 
strenuous efforts of the Commodity 
Credit Corp. to meet urgent consump- 
tive demand. Local arrivals totaled 
1,012 cars, more than double a year 
ago when marketing was even mor 
restricted by government edict thar 


this season. Ceiling tightness and 
uncertainty over outcome of the new 
crop were prominent in retarding 
corn movement, and similar consider- 
ations curtailed grain sorghum re- 
ceipts even more drastically. Arriv- 
als of the latter feed grain dropped 
to an insignificant total-after estab- 
lishing monthly records for size dur- 
ing almost the entire crop season. 
Short production of oats in the 
Southwest gave way to record out- 


turn in northern territory and this 
market drew heavily on_ supplies 
marketed by producers in the latter 
direction. The result was a runup 


in August receipts to 880 cars, 4 new 
modern record for August and better 
than double the 10-year averaze for 
that month. 

Barley arrivals for the month ag- 
gregated 805 cars, 532 less than 4 
year ago when a market reco 
many years was established. | 
ence given wheat hauling by p 
ers, somewhat reduced outturn of the 
new crop, greater use for local 
ing and the fact that high mo:sture 
in the grain made shipments risky 
were factors in holding back 
marketing. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE— 


SEPT. 11 MEETING CALLED 
BY NORTHWEST FEED GROUP 


Minneapolis, Minn.—The first meet- 
ing since last spring of the North- 
west Feed Manufacturers Associ* tion 
is scheduled for the Radisson Hotel, 
Minneapolis, the evening of Sept. 11. 
A cocktail hour will begin 6 
o'clock and dinner will be sevved 
at 7. 

Paul Miller, director of extension 
service in Minnesota, will be the 
speaker. 
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Relaxation of ODT 
Restrictions on 
Travel Is Expected 
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hington, D. C.—The Office of 
e Transportation is expected to 
wo of its remaining holds on 
travel about mid-September, 
making more Pullman space 
re special trains available. 
‘tions probably will be given 
government reservations bu- 
reduce its space requirements 
thirds after Sept. 15, accord- 
vord circulated Sept. 4 in re- 
le railroad circles. 
sovernment reservations bu- 
times has held between 25 
of all Pullman reservations 
distance trains, after alloca- 
r regular troop movements. 
ill of this space has been re- 
for the movement of army, 
nd government personnel in 
stances, and unneeded berths 
iirs have been returned to 
use, usually shortly before 
parture times. 
ond relaxation is expected to 
removal of the ban on special 
or special parties, some time 
Sept. 16. More freedom al- 
1as been allowed in the use 
al trains, but this would per- 
irties to charter for special 
vad men also have heard that 
iay raise from 5 to 14 days 
iod in which advance reserva- 
1ay be made, but were told 
ad been no final decision on 
If made, the relaxation may 
irly next week. 
time reservations could be 
month in advance, but last 
\DT ruled the seats could not 
aside more than five days 
ipparently in a move to cut 
acation travel. 


$ THE STAFF 


SCHUJAHN PROMOTED 
’' GENERAL MILLS, INC. 
eapolis, Minn. E. L. Schu- 
istern Division vice president 
ocery products manager, has 
insferred to Minneapolis to 


>F LIFE—— 
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assume administrative responsibili- 
ties for grocery products in the East- 
ern, Southeastern and Sperry Divi- 
sions of General Mills. 

These activities were formerly un- 
der the direction of Raymond L. 
Brang, who was named assistant di- 
rector of grocery products national 
operations in January of this year. 

Mr. Schujahn has served in his for- 
mer capacity since 1930 when the 
package foods program was launched. 
He was elected a vice president of the 
Eastern Division in 1940. He is suc- 
ceeded at Buffalo by James J. Moran 
as grocery products manager of the 
Eastern Division. 
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BROWNLEE RESIGNS AS 
OPA PRICE DEPUTY 


Washington, D. C. James F. 
Brownlee, deputy OPA administrator 
for price, has been forced to resign, 
on doctor's orders, Price Administra- 
tor Chester Bowles announced Sept. 4. 

Jerome M. Ney, formerly director 
of the consumer goods price division, 
has been appointed to succeed Mr. 
Brownlee as deputy administrator for 
price, while Geoffrey Baker, formerly 
director of the food price division, 





James F. Brownlee 


Advantages of Wet Milling Process 
for Wheat Flour Listed by Chemist 


me 
pl 
De 
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as City, Mo Advantages 
ght be gained by the use of 
nilling process for wheat, simi- 
the method now employed 
n millers, were discussed at 
ting of District 2, Association 
erative Millers, here Sept. 1. 
Modeer, director of the St. 
(Mo.) Testing Laboratories, 
iddress entitled “‘Wheat Proc- 
in the Future,” said that mill- 
“are the helpless victims of 
lims of Nature” in their lack 
trol over the uniformity of 
product from year to year. 
results of the use of Entoleters 
1oving insects and insect frag- 
in grain ahead of the milling 
SS -were discussed by R. B. 
manager of the Entoleter di- 
Safety Car Heating & Light- 
0., New Haven, Conn. 
hird paper presented by Grover 
of the Kansas City Power & 
Co., dealt with the applica- 


of electronics in destroying in- 


infestation in grain and cereal 


icts, The fourth and final paper 





on the program was presented by H. 
J. Holden of the H. R. Williams Mill 
Supply Co., Kansas City, Mo. Mr. 
Holden briefly reviewed the wartime 
problems connected with the bolting 
cloth industry. 

Among the approximately 60 mem- 
bers and allied trades representa- 
tives who attended the meeting was 
George S. O. Smith, Valier & Spies 
Milling Co., St. Louis, Mo., presi- 
dent of the operative millers’ associ- 
ation. Mr. Smith spoke briefly, tell- 
ing of the results of an occupational 
survey being made of the associa- 
tion’s active membership. 

Major S. Howe, production super- 
intendent for the J. C. Lysle Milling 
Co., Leavenworth, Kansas, was elect- 
ed secretary to complete the unex- 
pired term of Clarence Bethke, who 
has moved from the district. Mr. 
Howe also served as leader of an 
open forum discussion that followed 
presentation of the four addresses 
on the program. 

Members voted to hold the winter 
meeting Dec. 8 in Kansas City. 


will work with Mr. Ney as associate 
deputy administrator for price. 

John F. Gismond, assistant director 
of the food price division, will take 
over Mr. Baker’s position as head of 
that division. No other changes are 
contemplated in the food price divi- 
sion. Clive F. Marshall will continue 
as price executive of the cereals, 
seeds and agricultural chemicals 
branch. 

Mr. Brownlee was appointed dep- 
uty administrator for price in Octo- 
ber, 1943, after 30 years’ experience 
in business. Before the last war, he 
was a member of the sales staff of 
the American Sugar Refining Co. 
When war broke out, he was commis- 
sioned a second lieutenant, and served 
overseas. After the war, he returned 
to the American Sugar Refining Co. 
and from 1924 to 1928 was general 
sales manager. In 1928, he joined 
the staff of General Foods Corp. In 
1932, he became vice president and 
in 1934 was elected a director. In 
1935, as trustee of the Jones proper- 
ties in Louisville, Ky., he became 
president of Frankfort Distilleries 
and a director of a number of other 
companies. In May, 1943, he was ap- 
pointed director of transportation in 
the War Food Administration and 
four months later became OPA dep- 
uty administrator for price. 

Mr. Baker was formerly assistant 
national manager of _ institutional 
products for the General Foods Corp. 
He first went to OPA in March, 1942, 
as price executive in the grocery 
products branch. In July, 1943, he 
transferred to the office of the lend- 
lease administration, where _ he 
worked until his return to OPA in 
September, 1943, as assistant director 
of the food price division. In No- 
vember, 1944, Mr. Brownlee~ ap: 
pointed him director of the food price 
division. 

Mr. Gismond, who has been with 
OPA since June, 1942, has served in 
a number of executive positions in 
the food price division. His business 
experience includes 11 years with the 
Quaker Maid Co., Inc., New York 
City. 
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W. M. SKIDMORE NAMED 
YUKON SALES MANAGER 


Oklahoma City, Okla.—W. M. Skid- 
more, who has been appointed gen- 
eral sales manager of the Yukon 
(Okla.) Mill & Grain Co., has already 
assumed his new duties, according to 
an announcement by Raymond B. 
Kroutil, vice president of the firm. 
He succeeds Claud T. Alexander, who 
died last March. Formerly associat- 
ed with Igleheart Bros., Inc., Evans- 
ville, Ind., as manager of the blending 
plants at Dothan, Ala., Jacksonville, 
Fla., and other points, Mr. Skidmore 
was later named district sales man- 
ager in the Southeast, a position he 
held until last February. For the 
past few months he has been asso- 
ciated with a radio station in Miami. 
Before joining the Igleheart firm, he 
was with the Allen Brothers Milling 
Co., Columbia, S. C. 
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WESTERN GRAIN AND FEED 
CONVENTION PLANS MADE 


Des Moines, Iowa.—With the eas- 
ing of restrictions on conventions by 
the Office of Defense Transportation, 
the Western Grain and Feed Associa- 
tion is planning its annual meeting 
for this fall. The convention will be 
held at the Fort Des Moines Hotel, 
Nov. 26 and 27, 
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Promotion Program 
Begun for Noodles, 
Spaghetti Products 


Chicago, Ill.—A program for the 
promotion of spaghetti, macaroni, 
vermicelli and noodles which the 
durum millers a few months ago 
asked Wheat Flour Institute, educa- 
tional division of Millers National 
Federation, to undertake, was_ in- 
augurated on Sept. 1. The new pro- 
gram is financed by the durum mill- 
ers and constitutes an expansion of 
Wheat Flour Institute’s plan to pro- 
mote the use of bread, rolls, cakes, 
pies and the many other foods made 
from wheat. 

Miss Mary Jane Albright who has 
been with the institute since June, 





Mary Jane Albright 


1943, as home economist and editorial 
assistant to Mrs. Clara Gebhard 
Snyder, director of foods and nutri- 
tion, has been named to carry on the 
durum activity. She will improvise 
and test recipes in the laboratory 
kitchen, write newspaper and radio 
releases and assist in the preparation 
of durum food photographs. Some of 
the types of publicity activity the 
institute has been doing in recent 
years for breads, cakes and wheat 
foods generally, she will attempt to 
do for spaghetti, macaroni and 
noodles. 

Miss Albright is a graduate of the 
home economics department of the 
University of Wisconsin and took 
postgraduate work at Ohio State 
University. For two years before 
joining the staff of Wheat Flour In- 
stitute she was home service director 
for the Omar Bakery in Columbus, 
Ohio. 
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TRUMAN REVOKES ORDER 
FOR 48-HOUR WORK WEEK 


Washington, D. C.—The wartime 
minimum work week of 48 hours in 
private industry was abolished by 
President Truman Aug. 30. Earlier 
in the week he asked all federal de- 
partments and agencies to return to 
the 40-hour week except where it 
was vitally essential to work longer 
hours. 

The four-line order merely said 
that the executive order of Feb. 9, 
1943, affecting private industry, “is 
hereby revoked.” 
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HEAVY PRE-SUBSIDY BUYING 
CENTERS IN SPRING MARKETS 


Individual Days’ Bookings in Late August Soar to Nearly 


700% —All Buyers Active 
Mills Less 


Flour business increased to very 
impressive volume in the last few 
days of August, as had been predicted 
by most millers and other handlers. 
The foregone conclusion of a lower 
subsidy for September, based upon 
action of cash wheat prices in recent 
weeks, brought all 
classes of buyers in for 
another 120-day allot- 
ment and millers were 
unusually busy taking 
orders right up to the 
time the subsidy rate 
was announced. As ex- 
pected, the subsidy was reduced 3142c 
to a rate of 19%c in all parts of the 
country except the Pacific Coast area. 
This forced flour prices back up to 
the ceiling and buying stopped im- 
mediately. The September subsidy 
for the Pacific area was down 1'2c, 
to 2416¢. 

Most of the pre-subsidy buying cen- 
tered in spring wheat types, since 
this is the normal period for these 
mills to enter actively into new crop 
business. Winter wheat mills got 
their big rush several weeks ago, 
when the new wheat movement was 
in full swing in the Southwest. Mills 
in all parts of the country are crowd- 
ed with shipping directions and are 
running at full labor capacity in an 
effort to catch up on deliveries. Grad- 
ual progress is reported. Mills still 
are confused about the outcome of 
some of their government bookings. 
The army has begun transferring 
green dot flour contracts to the De- 
partment of Agriculture, with ship- 
ping instructions on some of these 
contracts issued by the Commodity 
Credit Corp. last week. 





Springs Unusually Active 
Spring wheat flour buying was the 
heaviest in many months, with sales 





Southwestern 
Interested 


representing about 400% of capacity 
for the week. There were individual 
days when bookings approached 700% 
of capacity. Large and small bakers 
were in the market for 120 days’ 
needs and orders ranged all the way 
from carlots to 50,000 sacks. Mill- 
ers fell in with the trade’s desire to 
get in ahead of the subsidy and were 
willing to shade prices 5@10c sack, 
despite their already heavy order 
backlogs. After the subsidy announce- 
ment, prices returned to the full 
ceiling and buying virtually ceased. 
Clears of all grades are scarce, with 
prices at least 5c above a week ago 
and none to be had for prompt ship- 
ment. Mills are swamped with ship- 
ping directions and all of them con- 
tinue behind on deliveries. Export 
inquiry is broad. European buyers 
are anxious to get back into business 
and Puerto Rican importers want im- 
mediate shipment. Brazilian and 
other South American countries are 
showing interest. 


Less Southwestern Interest 


Millers in the Southwest failed to 
show much interest in the buying 
that was going on in the spring wheat 
markets and sales reached only 97% 
of capacity for the week. The pre- 
vious week the percentage was 28 
and a year ago it was 31. Most of 
the southwestern business was done 
by a few mills and among customers 
that had to have flour. Millers were 
more concerned about milling out 
their old orders than in adding to 
commitments. Some of the new busi- 
ness included scattered export sales 
with various small countries and buy- 
ing agencies. Clears still are rather 
tight, with prices about unchanged. 
Operations continue heavy and mills 
have made some progress in catching 
up with deliveries. 





Subsidy Reduction Further Squeezes 
Durum Mills; Macaroni Makers Hurt 


The tight semolina situation has 
been further aggravated by the drop 
of 3%c in the durum subsidy pay- 
ment for September, according to 
come of the leading mills. Receipts 
of durum in the Minneapolis cash 
market still are light and quotations 


remain firmly at ceiling prices. In 
addition, mills have been contract- 


ing for durum “to arrive” on the 
basis of market prices upon the date 
of purchase, which erases any pos- 
sible profit in semolina already sold 
in the event grain prices should ease 
as the new crop pressure increases. 
Because of the highly favorable 
reports coming in from the durum 
section of North Dakota, buying in- 
terest in the “to arrive’ market is 
less active, but it is estimated in 
some circles that 25 to 30% of the 
new durum crop already has been 
contracted for. Millers point out that 
the subsidy has been reduced 8%c 
since the last of May and in the 
meantime, the ceiling on durum 
wheat has been raised 34%c, making 
a difference of 115sc bu that millers 
have had to absorb between grain 
costs and ceiling semolina prices, 


products manufac- 
turers have been forced to curtail 
operations or completely shut down 
because of slow semolina deliveries. 
They report that while there have 
been no cutbacks in the heavy army 
buying, the army is not pressing for 
delivery. The navy is, however. Sup- 
plies of macaroni and noodles in civil- 
ian retail outlets continue short. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 
were as follows: 


Eastern paste 


Minneapolis Duluth 
better ee Me $1.76 
better 
better 
better 


better 





1 Durum or 
Durum or 
Durum or 

{ Durum or 
Durum or 

1 Red Durum 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Following is the durum products output 
reported to The Northwestern Miller by 
nine companies in the Northwest, in sacks, 
with comparative figures for the previous 
week, a year ago and the cumulative crop 
year, % of capacity based on six-day week 


as 100%. 


71% 


4 1.58 


Weekly % of 

production capacity 
Aug 26-Seprt 1 *180,683 95 
Previous week , 185,361 88 
Year ago 217,915 111 


Crop year 
production 
41,446,062 

1,681,739 


July 1-Sept. 1 1945 
July 1-Sept. 2, 1944 


*Eight companies + Revised. 


The bakery trade bought actively 
at Buffalo as the month closed. Mills 
there are crowded with shipping 
directions and report somewhat im- 
proved labor conditions. Broad sales 
into every channel of trade developed 
at New York. All sizes of buyers 
were active, bookings ranging from 
small sizes up to round lots by chain 
bakers, with indications that most 
everyone covered for 120 days. The 
trade at Boston also was active just 
before the subsidy announcement. 
Mill agents were anxious for business 
and some of them shaded prices as 
much as 20c under ceilings. Philadel- 
phia handlers booked a fair volume of 
orders, mostly with smaller bakers. 

Chicago Business Improves 

A decided improvement in business 
developed at Chicago, due to slightly 
reduced mill asking prices and desire 
of buyers to get in ahead of the Sep- 
tember subsidy. Trade was the most 
active in weeks. Directions also were 
liberal. A tremendous volume of 
business was reported by Cleveland 
jobbers, who contracted most bakers 
until Jan. 1, 1946. Curtailment of 
sweet bakery products, due to sugar 
and shortening scarcities, appears to 
have broadened the usage of flour in 
bread and roll production. St. Louis 
reported a slight improvement in buy- 
ing interest. Some fair sized lots 
were booked, with a good volume of 
smaller orders from all directions for 
prompt to 120 days’ shipment. 

Southeastern mills and brokers re- 
port a satisfactory volume of busi- 
ness, even though individual sales for 
some time have been in moderate 
sized lots. Jobbers and retailers in 
the South and Southeast came in for 
fair amounts for near-by shipment. 
Many of the bakers are said to be 
covered for 60 to 90 days. 

-acific Mills Uncertain 

Considerable uncertainty continues 
in the Pacific Northwest. The end 
of the war and the cancellation of 
lend-lease has brought alternate can- 
cellations and reinstatements of flour 
contracts almost every day. Lend- 
lease flour is not being ordered out, 
but military contracts are being tak- 
en as due. Some mills have both 
their coast and interior flour storage 
space filled with government flour 
which has not been ordered out. They 
are confident that all of the flour will 
be taken, but they would like to 
move it to relieve storage conditions. 
Inquiries are coming in from China 
and the Philippines, but until the 
shipping picture clears and the ex- 
tent of private trade participation is 
determined, mills can do little about 
them. 

; Production 

Flour production increased 52,000 
sacks last week. Output of the mills 
reporting to The Northwestern Mill- 
er, representing 73% of the total 
flour production in the United States, 
amounted to 3,703,613 sacks, com- 
pared with 3,651,258 sacks in the 
preceding week and 3,375,587 sacks in 
the corresponding week a year ago. 
Two years ago with 70% of the 
mills reporting the figure was 3,247,- 
929 sacks and three years ago with 
64% of the mills reporting the figure 
was 2,851,712. All producing areas 
except the Northwest showed _ in- 
creases, as follows: Southwest 34,000 
sacks, Buffalo 21,000, central and 
southeastern states 8,000 and north 
Pacific Coast 6,000. The output in 
the Northwest was down 17,000 sacks. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

PHILADELPHIA OUTING 

Philadelphia, Pa. The Bakers 
Club of Philadelphia will hold its an- 
nual outing at Galen Hall, Werners- 
ville, Pa., Sept. 14-16. 
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FEEDS REMAIN STRONG; 
NO LET-UP IN DEMAND 


Formula Mills Return to Full Time 
Operations—Continue Active 
Search for Ingredients 


With processors again in full seale 
operation following the peace cele!});a- 
tion shut-downs, production of jy. 
product feed ingredients has retur seq 
to near record proportions. Demin. 
however, shows no abatement and {}y; 
constant clanjor- 
ing of fon 
feed manufac: up- 
ers ands rvtaj] 
distributors for 
supplies ke. ps 
the heavy output well cleaned up 
Flour mills have very little mil!\ceq 





to offer on the open market, Ie 
they have large backlogs of un{'|leq 
orders to care for and they find jt 
necessary to ship considerable ill- 
feed in mixed cars with flour to | heir 


regular customers. Linseed crus)iers 
report much of their new crop neal 
output being tied by the demands of 
farmers for meal in exchange for 
flaxseed. The general feed price sit- 
uation remains strong, with the De- 
partment of Agriculture index jjold- 


ing at 165, as compared with 1663 
a year ago. 
The labor supply at many feed mills 


War workers 
these plants 


still is unsatisfactory. 
are not taking jobs in 
in the numbers that had been hoped 
for, partly because they have pros- 
pects of returning to their industria] 
jobs upon completion of reconversion 
and partly because the wages of som: 
of the feed mill jobs do not measur 
up to the scales to which war work- 
ers have become accustomed. Witl 
many school youths quitting to ente1 
the fall term, the supply of workers 
in a number of instances is actually 
worse than before the end of the 
war. 
Millfeed Demand Excellent 
At Minneapolis flour mills resum 
capacity operations and output of 
wheat feeds was again large. Ap- 
plications on old feed contracts wert 


liberal as a result of the larger out- 
put, but new offers in straight car- 
lots for reasonably nearby shipments 
did not exist. However, dealers ina 
position to take on mixed feeds as 


manufactured by the various flour 
mills or something else in the flow 
line which mills wished to sell found 
little difficulty in getting what wheat 
feeds were wanted in such mixed cal 
shipments. 

At Kansas City production ol 
wheat millfeeds was again resume 
at near capacity levels, but ttle 
improvement was noted in the vol- 
ume of offerings for either spot or 
distant delivery. Feed mixers and 
manufacturers intensified theirse:rch 
for mill offal almost without revard 
for time delivery. Sizeable quénti- 
ties of clear flour were reported sold 
to mixers for shipment to the y 
end and beyond, usually in the 
of one car of clear to two cal 
millfeeds. Practically the entire  ul- 
put of millfeeds at Buffalo move on 
allocations and there were no n- 
eral offerings. 

Millfeed production in the N« 
west, the Southwest and at Bufialo 
amounted to 59,347 tons last week, 
according to figures compiled by 
Northwestern Miller. This compe'es 
with an output of 59,597 tons in ‘ne 
week previous and 53,213 tons in 
similar period a year ago. Crop year 
production to date totals 538,262 
tons, as compared with 497,864 tons 
in the corresponding period 2@. } 
ago. 
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Wheat Futures Hold Steady 


Despite Crop Pressure 


Upsurge in Rye and Extension of CC 


to Spring Wheat Area Act as Price Supports 







In the face of tremendous new 
sprit wheat crop marketings in the 
Northwest and continued heavy ar- 
rival at southwestern markets, 
wheat futures are steady to firm as 
compared with a week ago. A sharp 

bulge in rye on re- 

ye ports of substan- 
Prices ial export drains 
Abest the tial expor arains 

on the none too 

\. Same large domestic sup- 
ply, plus the ex- 

tension of Commodity Credit Corp. 
buying into the Minneapolis and Du- 
luth irkets, seemed to be the prin- 
cipal supporting influences. Some aid 
was ceived also from continued 
strength in securities and an excep- 
tionally large volume of flour busi- 
ness booked in the last few days of 
Aug The cash wheat price 
structure, however, did not fare so 
well, particularly in the Northwest, 
where all protein strengths up to 
16! roke away from the ceilings. 
Extension of CCC buying into the 


spri wheat markets puts a support- 
ing base under the only heavy sup- 
ply a that had not been featured 
with substantial government buying 
heretofore. The CCC in the North- 
west ll accept wheat offered to the 
wency at $1.58 for No. 1 dark north- 
ern d northern spring, with lc 
premium for heavy grades and ic 
discount for No. 2 grades. No pro- 
tein specified, which means that 
iny offers will consist of the lower 
strength grain as long as the bet- 


ter proteins command premiums else- 


wher At the close of the week, 
the going market for ordinary pro- 
tein types was about at the CCC 
price The CCC continues to pay 
$1.58 Kansas City and offers $1.66 
basis in store at Chicago or Milwau- 
kee for wheat diverted from the 
Northwest. Its Duluth buying price 


is 3c above Minneapolis, f.o.b. vessel. 

Chicago September wheat closed 
Sept 13g¢c higher than a week ago, 
it $1.65, and December at $1.64%. 
Minneapolis September gained ‘ce, 
to close at $1.57144, while December 
finished at $1.573¢. Kansas City 
September was unchanged. at $1.5614 
ind December up 1%c at $1.57%. 
Chi ) September rye finished 9%c 
higher at $1.48%, while Minneapolis 





Sept 








ber was up 8%c at $1.39%. 

M in the spring wheat area 
booked a tremendous volume of flour 
business in the last few days of Au- 
gust All classes of buyers rushed 
in to beat the 3%c decline in the 
subs rate for September, which 
had n pretty generally anticipated 





FARMER’S RING TURNS UP 


IN FLOUR MILL 


London, Ohio.—A gold ring lost by 
Earl Wilson, a farmer living near 
here, while he was threshing wheat 
Was found several days later by em- 
ployees of the Loose-Wiles Milling 
Co. in a car of wheat. Mr. Wilson, 
upon missing the ring, notified the 
F. J. Wood & Sons elevator of the 
loss. The local elevator cleaned the 
Wheat but failed to find the ring. A 
few days later the elevator received 
a letter from the milling company, 
telling of finding a ring. It was sent 


back to London and was identified 
by Mr. Wilson. 


ST A A 


Export interest in flour showed con- 
siderable expansion also. 


Minneapolis Market Declines 

A tremendous influx of new crop 
wheat into the Minneapolis market 
resulted in a rail embargo on ship- 
ments as the week closed and broke 
prices rather sharply. The CCC buy- 
ing program tended to check the de- 
cline in values, but the entire mar- 
ket structure sagged to the point 
where only wheat with 16% or high- 
er protein still was bringing ceiling 
levels. As of Sept. 1, ordinary pro- 
tein No. 1 dark northern spring was 
quoted at the September price to 2e¢ 
over, 13% protein 4@5c over, 13.50% 
6@8c over, 14% 9@1l1c over and 
14.50% 11@13c over. The durum 
movement still has not attained any 
volume and the skimpy open market 


offerings still rule at the ceiling. 
Interest in “to arrive’? durum, how- 
ever, has slackened as a result of 


rather optimistic reports on the new 
crop from North Dakota. Previous 
active “to arrive’ bookings are said 
to have contracted for 25 to 30% of 
the new durum crop. 

The following table gives the ap- 
proximate range of cash_ spring 
wheat over the September future at 
Minneapolis on Sept. 1: 





1 Hvy DNS 60 11 1@ 3c over 
1 DNS 59 Ibs 0@ 2c over 
1 DNS 58 Ibs 0@ 2c¢ over 
DNS 5 Ib le under@1 er 
DNS 56 Ib Ja 0c under 
DNS 55 Ibs 3a@ 1e under 
Protein—Basis No. 1 DNS 
13 protein 1a over Sept 
15.50 protein ia@ Se over Sept 
14 protein 147 10c¢ over Sept 
14.50¢ protein 11@13 ver Sept 
15 protein . under ceilin price 
16% protein and higher eiling price 
Winter Proteins Softer 


Although mills are not active buy- 
ers of wheat at Kansas City, demand 
from elevators is strong enough to 
maintain values in the face of con- 
tinuing high receipts for this time of 


the season. Not anticipating high 
receipts this late, most mills with 


large storage have virtually filled up, 
and do not have excessive flour sales 
to cover. Ordinary wheat continues 
at the CCC price of $1.58 and pre- 
miums are somewhat softer on the 
proteins. Wheat of 13.50% protein 
continues at about ceiling levels. 

The following table shows approxi- 
mate premiums indicated for cash 
wheat at Kansas City compared with 
the December future, according to 
protein, as of Sept. 1: 


HARD AND DARK 
Protein No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
11 10 & less a 2% M4 ! 1 ‘ *\% t 1% 
11.50-11.99 1%4@ 38% i %4@ 1 
12.00-12.40 ; as 24%@ 7} 1%™@ 6 
12.50-12.90 5%@12 1%@11 I%@ 9 
13.00-14.90 12 @15% 10%@14 8% @13 
15.00-16.90 17% @ 20% 16%@19 154% @18 
RED WHEAT 
No. 1 No. 2 No 
All proteins 2 a 6% 1 @ 5% 0 @ 4% 
*Discount 
At Fort Worth, Texas, ordinary 


No. 1 hard was quoted Sept. 4 at 10c 
over Chicago September, delivered 
Texas common points. Wheat with 
12% protein was 10%@l1I1c over, 
12.50% 11%@12c over, while 13% 
protein was quoted at $1.79% @1.80 
bu. Demand continues good, especial- 


ly for wheat with below 13% pro- 
tein. 
In the Pacific Northwest, severe 


congestion prevails at Columbia Riv- 
er points and demand has dropped 
Receivers are trying to 


to nothing. 
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WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT) 
yus Sept. 2, Sept. 4, Sept. 5, 
1944 1943 1942 
Northwest 780.2 692.772 672,009 
Southwest 1,182 1,198,838 
Buffalo ‘3 ‘ . 178, 52.7 
Central and Southeast 71,397 53.4 
North Pacific Coast 62,796 
Totals ee . 3 703.613 51.2 q z 
Percentage of total U.S. output 13 7 f 70 64 
*Preliminary. 
Crop year flour production 
, Percentage of activity July 1 to - 
Sept. 1 Previou Sept Sept Sept Sept. 1 Sept, 2 
1945 week 1944 1943 1942 1945 1944 
Northwest 84 86 80 ( 62 7,267,852 6,393,638 
Southwest 94 85 ( 11,345,103 10,461,539 
Buffalo severe 91 87 $2 78 70 { 1,116,662 
Central and 8S. E 80 79 72 G2 67 1,805,879 
No Pacific Coast 97 95 88 85 ( 3.192.891 
Totals 89 88 82 78 69 1 $20,881 28,970,609 
SOUTHWEST THE NORTHWEST 
55 Representative Mills Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in 
Weekly Flour Pet. ac cluding Duluth, St Paul North Dakota, 
capacity output tivity South Dakota, Montana and Iowa: 
Aug 26-Sept 1 S14,380 , $43,995 104 ; : 
Previous ee] $14,381 821.580 101 Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
Year x $14,380 729.584 90 capacity output tivity 
Two years ago.. 814,380 745,568 92 Aug. 26-Sept. 1 7,800 519.720 78 
Five-yvear i rape 82 Previou wee] 667.800 115.356 77 
Ten-year average 78 Year ago 660,498 167,619 71 
Kansas City wo ear ago 738,822 112,648 56 
+ Five-year average 5g 
\us Sept. 1 352,800 281,775 ov Ten-year average 56 
Previous eel 2,500 1,934 91 
Ye eK soo 8 97 82 Production urrent e} wa partly 
'wo yea Ler 2,800 77 78 tima 
Kive-vea el ¢ 7 7 7 
Ten-year avera Minneapolis 
Wichita Weekly Flour Pet. ac 
Au Codi, aa 7 11 irae output = tivity 
v §-Sey 1 1 0 9 OLY > 
Previous wee 111,1 96,475 S87 Au 6-Sept. 1 321,360 130,250 103 
Year 111.1 87 17 mat) Prey u weel 591.360 R22 917 104 
Tw ai , 111.1 g Fe 71 Year igo 18,120 312,620 98 
: pe Two year er 19,284 $0,124 88 
Salina rive eal iverage . 75 
Aur §-Se] 109,956 88,171 $0) Ten-year averas ; 65 
reVviol weel 109,951 62,111 j : 
* hase 100 05 77668 my CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Two years ago 109,996 98,905 90 Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
PACIFIC COAST Kentucky North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir 
Principal wr ee she North Pacific Coa ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 
Seattle and Tacoma District Weekly Flour Pet. ac- 
Weekly Flour Pet. ac- capacity output tivity 
‘ upacity output tivity ept 1 79 10 630,038 80 
Aug. 26-Sept. 1 225,720 92 ‘ 2,240 622,030 79 
Previou Ver 225,720 91 LA 1,39 Ae 
Year ago 69,100 79 igo 82,0 1,769 70 
rw rs a 15.601 19 8 1 rage 66 
i ve ire 74 65 
Ten-year ie 9 preliminary 
Estimated BUFFALO 
Portland District Weekly Flour Pet. ac- 
Aug. 26-S 1 1 ou 148,448 104 capacity output tivity 
Pre ou weel 14 it) 14 S1S 10 Au Sept 1 O.600 91 
Year ago 143 151,057 1 Previous wet 0.600 87 
Two years agt 143 130,489 91 Cenk aan 77 41 M 
Five-year verage ot Two yea iZ 77,41 i 78 
Ten-year avera Five-year Lee 76 
I imated ren-year i 7 
MILLFEED OUTPUT 
Production o millfeed in tons, for the current ind prior two week together with 
season totals of (1) all mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas 
City and St. Joseph; (2) all mill Minnesota North and South Dakota ind Montana, 
including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (5) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. (computed 
from operation reports made to The Northwestern Miller by more than three fourths of the 
flour milling capacity of the territories included) 
Southwest Northwest Buffalo Combined 
Weekly Crop yeat Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr 
production to date production to date production to date production to date 
Aug 26-Sept 1 2) ORG 972.673 16.566 164.934 10.501 100,655 59,347 538,262 
Previous week 18,349 10,09 
Two weeks igo 13 9 9 858 
1944 273,290 15,734 158,429 9,160 86,14 197,864 
1943 97,174 13,822 8,66 85,114 1,298 506,843 
1942 241,984 13,188 7,760 71,617 16,269 429,678 
1941 9 582 11.224 9 70.87 10.520 120,694 
Five-y! average. 27,472 264,541 14,107 8 1 80,88 130 176,668 
handle the wheat, but it is rolling stopped one day, ordered to continue 
in too fast from the country. Or-_ the next, until shippers do not know 
dinary soft and hard red winter where they stand. There is much 
wheats were quoted about 1c under confusion over the entire loading op- 
the loan value on the coast at the erations. Feed wheat demand is 
close of the week, but were slow slow, with feed manufacturers still 
sale. Buyers are paying 2@3c bu_ receiving their requirements on old 
for country warehouse receipts and _ orders from the CCC. Harvest is 
are not interested in terminal offer- about completed in winter wheat 
ings. Two cargoes of wheat have areas. Production was fairly good; 
been loaded for Australia and an- but most of the wheat is light 
other is being loaded. Loading is weight. 
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SOUTHWESTERN FARMERS PLAN 
HEAVY FALL WHEAT ACREAGE 


Reports of Dry Soil Increasing 





Spring Harvest Nearing 


Completion — Quality Good, Protein Lower — 
Durum Prospects Better Than Last Year 


Early reports indicate farmers in 
the Southwest are planning on main- 
taining or even increasing the acre- 
age of winter wheat this fall. Some 
complaints of dryness in parts of 
Kansas and Texas have been received, 
but plowing is making fair to good 
progress with occasional fields seeded. 
Moisture is badly needed in the Pa- 
cific Northwest and parts of Mon- 
tana before farmers can prepare the 
soil for planting winter wheat, ac- 
cording to Cargill, Inc. 

Harvesting of spring wheat is near- 
ing completion in most areas under 
generally favorable conditions. Qual- 
ity is good, though protein content 
is lower than during the last few 
years. Considerable lightweight high 
protein wheat will originate’ in 
the dry areas of Montana. It will 
be remembered that much of last 
year’s durum crop in the heavy pro- 
ducing areas of northeastern North 
Dakota was damaged by heavy rain 
during the harvest. By contrast, this 
year’s crop will be of much better 
quality. 

Drouth Reports Increasing 

Reports of dry topsoil are increas- 
ing, particularly from the Pacific 
Northwest, Montana and parts of 
Kansas. Elsewhere surface mois- 
ture is generally adequate for late 
crops. Subsoil moisture is more spot- 
ted, being deficient in the areas men- 
tioned above, and extending into lo- 
cal areas of Missouri, Texas, Illinois 
and Ohio. It is not to be wondered 
that moisture reserves have been de- 
pleted considering the heavy drain 
occasioned by large crop production, 
Cargill, Inc., says. 

The South Dakota weather office 
reports harvesting the small grain 
crop making rapid progress, with 
many places reporting this work fin- 
ished. All sections report yields and 
quality as generally good to excel- 
lent. Some of the yields reported the 
past week were: Union County, win- 
ter wheat 18-28 bus, spring wheat 
15-25 bus, oats a good crop and bar- 


ley rather light; Corson County, 
wheat 18-28 bus, barley 35-55 bus, 
and oats 60 bus. 

North Dakota weather has been 


very favorable for harvesting and 
threshing. Much of the spring wheat 
is cut in all parts of the state and 
threshing is well along in the south- 
ern part, with oats and barley thresh- 
ing getting under way in the north- 
ern border counties. All crops are 
generally very good to excellent, 
with some observers reporting better 
yields of wheat than in 1944. 


Nebraska Yields Good 

Nebraska small grain harvest is 
completed and returns on yields sub- 
stantiate previous estimates. Farm- 
ers have been plowing, preparing land 
for winter wheat. A heavy growth 
of weeds has taken considerable 
moisture from the later plowed fields. 
Delayed harvest and, in some cases, 
hard ground have retarded plowing 
for wheat. 

In Kansas, a good start has been 
made on sowing wheat in many west- 
ern counties and some early seeded 
and volunteer fields are up. In other 
areas the ground is too dry to com- 
plete soil fitting and there has been 


little germination of volunteer. Some 
alfalfa and rye has been sown but 
many farmers are waiting for better 
moisture and seedbed conditions. 
Threshing of small grains and com- 
bining of flax is practically com- 
pleted in the eastern counties. 

Oklahoma soil moisture reserve at 
the close of the week ending Aug. 28 
was adequate for present crop needs 
over a major portion of the state. 
However, in the southwest, Harmon 
County, and in the north central sec- 
tion 15 or more counties report a 
need for additional rain. The latter 
area extends from Alfalfa County to 
Muskogee and from Kingfisher to 
Nowata where soil is becoming too 
dry for plowing and pastures would 
be benefited by rains. Generally, 
preparation of land for planting 
wheat has made good progress and 
sowing of wheat for early pasture has 
started in the southwest. Volunteer 
Wheat is up to stands in sections of 
the panhandle, where moisture is bet- 
ter than usual at this season of the 
year. 

Harvesting operations made excel- 
lent progress in western Canada last 
week despite light showers to heavy 
rains in many areas. Most progress 
is noted in Alberta, while in northern 
parts of Manitoba and Saskatche- 
wan wheat cutting is just getting un- 
der way, and no threshing has been 
done. Better than average yields are 
anticipated in Manitoba and the 
eastern half of Saskatchewan. Drouth 
losses have been severe in Alberta 
and southern and western Saskatche- 
wan, and in addition wheat stem saw- 
fly is again active in the latter areas. 
Entomologists claim that more than 
2,000,000 acres in Saskatchewan and 
Alberta are infested with sawfly. 
Harvest help from eastern Canada is 


now arriving in the western prov- 
inces. 
Corn Progress Irregular 
The situation over the corn belt 


indicates that due to the wide varia- 
tion in development of the crop at 
this time, fall frosts will have to be 
later than usual to avoid rather ex- 
tensive damage. 

In the Ohio Valley condition ranges 
from fairly good to good. Rain is 
needed for the late crop in Ohio and 
warmer weather would be _ helpful 
generally. In central and_ south- 
western sections corn needs rain with 
some firing noted. Most corn is in 
roasting ears in Kansas, but 30 days 
are needed for maturity. 

In more northern sections the crop 


shows quite uneven development, 
ranging from tasseling to roasting 
ears. In Iowa corn ranges from the 


blister to early dent stages and de- 
tasseling hybrid has been practically 
completed. 
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PRIVATE RYE EXPORTS 
TO GET FEA APPROVAL 


Washington, D. C.—The Foreign 
Economic Administration is report- 
ed to be planning to issue permits to 
private interests for exports of 1,000,- 
000 bus of rye, exclusive of the Unit- 
ed Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration requirements, for a 
period expiring Dec. 31. Norway has 








been allowed one large cargo and the 
balance will go to other buyers. The 
rain has not been purchased as yet. 
Exports of rye are conducted on an 
allocation basis, which is governed 
by the FEA. Each sale must be ap- 
proved. In the event a country has 
received its full quota, no further sup- 
plies can be shipped unless the rye is 
released by UNRRA. Belgium’s re- 
cent request was refused for the lat- 
ter reason. 
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VAN T. IRWIN RESIGNS 

Nashville, Tenn.—Van T. Irwin has 
resigned from the Royal Flour Co., 
Nashville, to become sales manager 
for the Cherokee Mills, also of Nash- 
ville. He had been with the Royal 
Flour Co. for 23 years, during the 
last 10 of which he was sales man- 
ager. 
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DEWEY ROBBINS APPOINTED 
FISHER CO. HEAD MILLER 


Seattle, Wash.—Lt. Com. Dewey H. 
Robbins has been appointed head 
miller for the Fisher Flouring Mills 
Co., J. L. Locke, manager of the 
company, has announced. He will fill 
the vacancy left by the death of 
Armand H. Rousseau. 

Mr. Robbins was first employed by 
the Fisher organization 31 years ago, 
and since 1933 he has been milling 
technologist except for the past three 
years when he has been on leave, 
serving with the U. S. Navy. He 
has spent almost his entire time in 





Lt. Com. Dewey H. Robbins 


the elevator and milling business. At 
15 he was employed in a 50,000-bu 
grain elevator where he did purchas- 
ing, processing, storing and shipping. 
At 16 he started working in a 500- 
sack flour mill as sweeper-oiler and 
advanced through other job classifi- 
cations to laboratory work. His mill- 
ing career was interrupted by World 
War I, but he returned to the indus- 
try upon his discharge. 

In 1924 Mr. Robbins deserted mill- 
ing and entered the _ professional 
music field for five years. During 
that time he taught music at the 
University of Hawaii and later was 
a member of the Seattle Symphony 
orchestra. He attended the Univer- 
sity of Washington for three years, 
majoring in chemical engineering. 
He is a member of the executive com- 
mittee of the Association of Opera- 
tive Millers and is the author of nu- 
merous technical articles dealing with 
milling and allied subjects. 
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Aug. 15 Parity for 
Farm Commodities 
Holds Unchanged 


Washington, D. C.—Generally up. 
changed parity levels for farm prog. 
ucts on Aug. 15 as compared with 4 
month earlier were reported by the 
department of agriculture. On th, 
other hand, average prices recvived 
by farmers for various commodities 
underwent irregular change, mostly 
seasonal and reflecting harvesti: of 


new crops. The wheat return ay. 
eraged lc lower, a moderate rces. 
sion considering record production 
and size of farm selling. The most 
radical change was a break of Je jn 
oats in response to the record ney 


crop that entered commercial an- 
nels in large volume. 

A rise of 1c in corn suggested het- 
ter grading of the grain so by 
farmers. Rye averaged 2c higher and 
sorghums gained 3c. 

Parity prices and average farn 
prices for given dates follow (pe 
bu unless otherwise specified) 

Avera 
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BREAD FOR BRIDES 
Hoboken, N. J. Australia 
brides in this country are having dif- 
ficulty adjusting to American weight 
and measures, when it comes ti 
keting and to the use of Am 
recipes. At the request of some of 
those who are puzzled, the home serv- 
ice department of the Public \ 
ice Company in Hoboken is starting 
a series of cooking demonst1 I 
for a class of brides and has asked 
Wheat Flour Institute for its 
booklet, ‘‘Breads to Bake,” to 
presenting the baking lessons 
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COMMITTEE TO PREPARE 
FOR3N.E. BAKERS’ MEETING 


Boston, Mass.—The New FE: 
Bakers Association is proceedin 
its plans for the annual meeting a 
conference now that ODT rul n 
conventions permit 150 delevates 
traveling from outside the conv 
city. This meeting was_ post)oned 
from last May and will be held the 
New Ocean House in Swam] tt 
Mass., Oct. 7-9. 

President John D. Dickson h ip- 
pointed the following committ to 
prepare the conference program A 
Dorsey, Ye Olde Town Bake Shupp 
Newtonville, Mass., and Walt A 
Friend, Friend Bros., Inc., Melré as 
co-chairmen, with other com: ef 
members being Willis W. White, In- 
ternational Milling Co; Guy Maynard 
E. M. Noel & Co; Charles V. Gridley, 
Gridley Baking Co., Cambridge: T. 
E. Callahan, Capitol City Products 
Co; H. J. Schinkel, Standard Brands, 
Inc., Cambridge; Edward A. Klemm, 
Klemm’s Bakery, Lynnfield; Irving 
Marshall, H. A. Johnson Co., Boston. 

Details of the program will be an- 
nounced as they are developed. 
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Francis MceKown 


ANOTHER TERM — Francis Mc- 


Kown, vice president in charge of 
grain for the Kansas Milling Co., 
operating 30 country elevators and 
the company’s large terminal storage 


in Wichita, has been named to an- 


other term on the grain committee 
of the Millers National Federation. 
He came to the Kansas Milling Co. 


10 years ago from the Red Star Mill- 
ing Co. where he was in charge of 


country elevators. A marine in 
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Robert V. Harris 


World War I, Mr. McKown is wide- 
ly known, not only among grain men, 
but also among the millers of the 
Southwest. 


COMMITTEE MEMBER—Robert V. 
Harris has been reappointed to an- 
other term on the pancake commit- 
tee of the Millers National Federa- 
tion. Chairman of this committee is 
W. W. Hagenmeyer of the Henkel 
Flour Mills, Detroit. Mr. Harris is 
vice president and secretary of the 


H. A. Menchey 
Harris Milling Co., Mt. Pleasant, 
Mich. 
REAPPOINTED—H. A. Menchey, 


secretary-treasurer and manager of 
the Lancaster Milling Co., Lancaster, 
Pa., has been reappointed to the 
small mills committee of the Millers 
National Federation. Mr. Menchey is 
also president of the Pennsylvania 
Millers and Feed Dealers Association. 


RECIPE RESEARCH—Figuring out 
new uses for products made with en- 
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Clara Gebhard Snyder 


riched flour is one of the most im- 
portant duties of Clara Gebhard 
Snyder, director of foods and nutri- 
tion of the Wheat Flour Institute. 
The Institute is sponsored by the 
Millers National Federation. Each 
month Mrs. Snyder and her staff 
publish a booklet containing recipes 
made in their test kitchen. Requests 
for literature put out by the Wheat 
Flour Institute are received from all 
parts of the world. 





Large New York 
Terminal Refuses 
Flour Storage 


New York, N. ¥.—Recently the Jay 
Street Terminal, operated by the Jay 


Street Connecting Railroad, Brook- 
lyn, applied for an increase in its 
flour unloading charges. Since the 
flour distributors of this market 
could not afford such an advance 
under the mark-up allowed by the 
Office of Price Administration, the 


proposed advance was protested by 


the New York Association of Flour 
Distributors. As a result the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission refused 
to allow the advance. 


Consequently, during the week of 
Aug. 27, all flour firms in New York 
using the Jay Street Terminal were 
advised that it would no longer be 
available for flour storage, except for 


team track deliveries. The reason 
given for this action was that the 
terminal is under new ownership. 

This is particularly serious, since 
the Jay Street Terminal was_ the 
sect largest handler of flour in 
New York. To add to the serious- 
ness the situation, flour distrib- 
utors say that it is almost impossible 
to obtain permits from the Brooklyn 
East:rn District Terminal, the larg- 
est ir storage operator in the mar- 
ket 


In an effort to solve this problem, 
the New York Association of Flour 
Dist: ‘butors has called a special meet- 
ing be held in the Produce Ex- 
cha: on Sept. 5. 
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? YEAR FEED SHIPMENTS 


Mi neapolis, Minn.—Shipments of 
feedstuffs from Minneapolis for the 





CR« 


Crop year, Aug. 1, 1944, to July 31, 
1945, were: millfeed 902,100 tons, 
Screenings 83,930, linseed meal 187,- 





590, compared with 1,023,480, 73,290 
and 301,740 tons, respectively, in 
1943-44. 

Shipments for July were: millfeed 
72,930 tons, screenings 5,915, linseed 
meal 8,970, compared with 71,670, 
4,200 and 22,800 a year ago. 
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BRITAIN FACES SHORTAGE 
OF SKILLED BAKERY HELP 


London, Eng.—A shortage of skilled 
bakers all over the country is one of 
the most serious problems in the food 
industries of Britain now facing the 
new Ministry of Labor. In referring 
to this, the industrial correspondent 
of the London ‘‘Times”’ says it has be- 
come so bad that some rural areas 
have been literally without bread for 
three days at a time, until 
supplies could be brought in from 
elsewhere. In other places prisoners 
of war have been employed in the 
bakeries. Unskilled labor has been 
put into the larger mechanized bak- 
eries and once in London it was nec- 
essary to borrow 70 soldiers. The 
Ministry of Food is launching an ap- 
peal for: more workers. 


two or 
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E. L. TIMBERMAN LEADS 
N. Y. GOLF TOURNAMENT 


New York, N. Y.—E. L. Timber- 
man, Continental Baking Co., won 
first prize in Class A at the golf 


tournament held by the Bakers’ Club 
at the Bonnie Briar Country Club, 
Larchmont, N. Y., Aug. 28. Second 
prize in this class went to Lee Mar- 
chairman of the board of the 
same company. In Class B, Walter 
J. Stockman, associated with Ray- 
mond F. Kilthau, won first prize and 
second prize went to Francis M. 
Waters. 

The blind bogey’s member’s prize 
was won by Everett J. Ranney, Ran- 
ney Sales Co., and the guest prize 
went to Gil Lewy. Following dinner 
the prizes were awarded by Mr. Mar- 


shall, 


shall, a member of the golf commit- 
tee. 

The following were elected to mem- 
bership in the Bakers’ Club at this 
meeting: John Cooper, Gordon Bak- 
ing Co., Long Island City; Frank T. 
Cornelius, White Cap _ Preserves, 
Whippany, N. J; Thomas A. Dillon, 
Ekco Products Co., Chicago; Neil J. 
Morgan, Brown’s Hungarian Co., New 
York; Nathan R. Rogers, Paradise 
Baking Corp., Brooklyn; Alfred A. 
White, Bayside, N. Y. 

The next tournament of the Bakers’ 
Club will be held at the Winged Foot 
Golf Club, Mamaroneck, N. Y., Sept. 
11, and the tournament for the Lee 
Marshall Cup will be held at Galen 
Hall, Wernersville, Pa., Sept. 14-16. 
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N. Y. PRODUCTION GROUP 
TO OPEN MEETING SEASON 


New York, N. Y. — The Metro- 
politan Production Men’s Club will 
open its season of meetings Sept. 10 
with a timely discussion of “Frozen 
Baked Products.” Dr. William H. 
Cathcart, A&P National Bakery Di- 
vision laboratories, the guest speaker, 
will talk on this new phase of 
bakery production and quick freezing 
processes will be discussed as they 
apply to baked goods in every phase 
of operation, including the electric 
Megatherm method of thawing frozen 
foods. 

The meeting will be held at the 
George Washington Hotel, and will 
start with a dinner at 6:30. After 
the first meeting the regular time will 
be the first Monday of each month. 

The club has timely and educa- 
tional ideas for the coming season 
and not only production men, but 
bakery operators also, are invited to 
attend any meetings as guests of 
their production men. William H. 
Welker of Swift & Co., secretary, 
will be glad to hear from any who 
are interested in joining the organiza- 
tion. 








ABA Governors Plan 
Enlarged Meeting 
in Chicago, Oct. 16 


Chicago, I]l.—Fred L. Cobb, chair- 
man of the American Bakers Asso- 
ciation, has announced that an en- 
larged Board of Governors’ meeting 
will be held in Chicago in the Sher- 
man Hotel on Oct. 16-17. Meetings 
of the Board of the 
past have been postponed because 
of ODT restrictions, but now that 
meetings of 150 persons from out of 
town are permitted, it is possible to 
hold this enlarged governors’ meet- 
ing. 


Governors in 
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W. C. DUNCAN VISITS TORONTO 
Toronto, Ont.—William C. Duncan, 
of William C. Duncan & Co., Inc., 
New York City, was in Toronto re- 
cently. Mr. Duncan was here to re- 
new business contacts and took the 
opportunity of visiting his many 
friends in the Toronto trade. 
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SOUTH AUSTRALIA RAINS 
IMPROVE CROP OUTLOOK 


Toronto, Ont.—A report from the 
Canadian trade commissioner at Mel- 
bourne states that Australian wheat 
stocks at the end of July totaled 
33,500,000 bus. Satisfactory rainfall 
was received during the past month 
and prospects for the new crop are 
promising in all states. South Aus- 
tralia may be regarded as least prom- 
ising. Latest official estimate of 
1944-45 yield is 51,901,000 bus from 
8,421,000 acres. Flour mills are work- 
ing one shift in Victoria, one and a 
half in New South Wales, two in 
western and south Australia and 
three in Queensland and Tasmania. 
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TOPPER quickly seizes 


and makes the most out 


of any baking opportunity. 
Bakers do not have to “try 
out. TOPPER in the usual 
sense of the term. One 
dough and they know they 
have the real thing. 


THE MOORE-LOWRY FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Capacity, 4,000 Sacks Mills at Coff vville, Kansas KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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The strong, positive values in Town Crier 
give the baker a starting point that is 
known and definite. No baker with Town 
Crier feels he must be hesitant or exper- 


imental. He knows what he has. 


- ba : 
Ww eas S 7. sae be ry fsaanrtt Broan 
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Without Good Flour. 


HE MIDLAND FLOUR MILLING CO 
KANSAS CITY 


Mills at Kansas City, Mo.; Newton, Kansas; Blackwell, Okla.; Slater, Mo. 
: Total Storage: 2,250,000 Bus. _ Daily Flour Capacity: 12,000 Sacks 
: Operating 18 buying stations in Kansas, Oklahoma and Missouri 
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Everything Alphatetized 
FEMALE friend of ours recent- 
ly moved into a small apart- 
ment so full of defects as to be really 
quite charming. One rather obvious 
feature was that the place lacked 
kitchen shelves. After watching the 
pitiful and on the whole rather fright- 
ening preparations her husband made 
for remedying this defect our friend 
decided she would manage without 
kitchen shelves. 

She got looking around the apart- 
ment and observed that the book 
shelves in the living room had four 
or five inches of space behind the 
books. Quieting her husband, she ar- 
ranged her supply of canned goods 
neatly. 

For extra convenience, she alpha- 
betized everything. Asparagus is be- 
hind Sherwood Anderson, cherries be- 
hind Conrad, peaches behind Proust. 
—New Yorker. 


The blueberry pies disappeared in 
a hurry at the Wagner Baking Corp. 
plant, Chicago, the other day. When 
a door was opened for a_ loading 
truck, a goat walked in and ate 12 
pies, one right after the other. 


Vanishing Cor 


F mankind should vanish from this 


earth corn would vanish a little 
later. Untended by man the corn 
plant would drop its kernel-laden 


ears at the foot of its stalk and there 
the kernels would lie, unable to 
spread themselves. The next year 
perhaps several kernels would sprout 
from the half-buried ear, producing 
a clump of corn plants so thick that 
no ears would grow. The third year 
the corn would have died out com- 
pletely. 


Churning Day 

— men look at the wafer- 
4 thin pieces of butter today and 
remember when they churned but- 
ter years ago. The box-like churn 
with its wooden paddles and iron 
handle was set on the kitchen table. 
The heavy cream which had been 
ripening in the pantry was set on 
the kitchen stove to warm a spell 
before it was poured into the churn. 
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heavy cream had a certain soothing 
monotony. And one’s ear, after the 
first five minutes, was always acute- 
ly attuned for that first peculiar 
variation in tone that meant the 
globules of butter were beginning to 
form. 

As soon as the butter had “come” 
Mother took over. The big chunks 
were worked out before the golden 
stuff was pressed in the pound prints 
with the pattern of dandelions 
stamped into the cover. 

There were two good points about 
churning day. A lad could have his 
fill of the delicious, tangy butter- 
milk flecked with bits of the but- 
ter, and frequently Mother managed 
to have some hot gingerbread or 
rolls ready. Either one, with lots 
of freshly-churned butter, was very 
acceptable eating. Wall Street 
Journal. 

= = 


A Gly Ranch 


LIES don’t light on fly ribbon 

just because they’re tired and 
think it a convenient place to rest. 
They select the ribbon because it has 
“fly appeal,” a distinctive scent as 
alluring to them as exotic perfumes 
are to women. 

No man, not even a scientist, can 
judge when a blend of the sticky 
composition on the ribbon will at- 


tract or repel, and so each batch 
must be tested by the flies them- 
selves. To serve this purpose, the 


laboratory of the Diamond Match 
Co. has a complete “fly ranch” which 
breeds the insects to judge the at- 
tractiveness of the adhesive mix- 
ture that goes on the Falcon Fly 
Ribbon the company makes. 


the ceiling are 10 fly ribbons: five 
of Diamond’s, five of rival make. 
After a few hours the “catches” 
on the ribbons are compared. If the 
company’s streamers surpass all rival 
ribbons in the number of flies taken, 


the laboratory technicians approve 
the composition for use in manu- 
facture. If the reverse, the ratio of 


ingredients is changed until a satis- 
factory mixture is found. These in- 
gredients include three types. of 
resin, ester, bee’s wax, processing oil 
and aromatic oils. The combination, 
properly mixed, gives off a fragrance 
irresistible to flies. 

Until two years ago Diamond had 
not found it necessary to operate a 
“fly ranch,” but war shortages in 
some ingredients resulted in substi- 
tutions. The results were not always 
satisfactory and so the ranch was 
started to provide ready guarantee 
of effectiveness. 

About 10,000 flies are kept on hand 


at all times in cages of about 1,000 
each, hatched from a carefully 
measured 36 grams of fly pupae. 


Eggs of the females are placed in 
jars of ground meal in a room main- 
tained at a temperature of 80 de- 
grees. The eggs become larvae, or 
white grubs, which shortly encase 
themselves into a cocoon, from which 
they emerge as adult flies. The en- 
tire cycle from egg to adult fly re- 
quires 12 to 14 days, after which the 
new females begin laying to start 
another generation. 

The flies, waiting their turn in the 
test chamber, are fed on a diet of 
milk-soaked white bread and sugar. 
They require one feeding a day. 


Bakers in the Middle Ages put 
their mark on every loaf of bread. 


This system protected the consum- 
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Casual Inuention 


ANY years ago, a man working 
i¥Zin a nail factory was incap ci- 
tated by injury and found himself 
unable to earn very much money, 
He was employed in the office of 
the nail-works in the simple 1 sk 
of rubbing out the marks on the in- 
voices made by pencil memora)ida. 
He used a plain piece of rubber un- 
til his hands grew tired, then ied 
the eraser to the end of a stick and 
worked it like a plane. 

“Why, father, you have inve: ted 
something,” remarked the man’s 
daughter, when she saw the de\ ice 

“So I have,” the man _ repiied, 
“T didn’t realize it.” 

He immediately applied for a jat- 
ent, and the rubber-tipped pencil 
came into being. And with it wealth 
for the casual inventor.—Wall Street 
Journal. 


Quick-freezing has been practiced 
in Russia for years. In Siberia, new- 
ly baked bread loaves are stored by 
placing them outdoors and freezing 


them. When needed, a _ loaf is 
brought in and heated. 
= = 


Old Tom Kelly 


Too old to fight, but handy with a 


hoe, 

That’s me—Tom Kelly, sixty-eight in 
June. 

The world turned upside down, I'd 


like to go 
Off with the boys, but 
too soon. 


I was born 


My fields are wide, more than a hoe 
they need, 

And more than implements, I under- 
stand. 

I know when 
the seed, 

When to stand by, and when to lend 
a hand. 


earth is hungry for 


Maybe I’m with them, if any army 
marches 

On its stomach as Napoleon sai 

For there, through April freshet and 
May-parches 

I’ve brought my forty and a ha!! of 


bread. 

Gold in the head, and ripe enough 
to fall, 

Forage and food to stock an expedi- 
tion! 


I’m quartermaster of an arsenal 














Then it was a lad’s task to turn Each week some 6,000 flies are re- 
the crank. It wasn’t so hard nor leased, 2,000 at a time in a room er and aided in tracing bakers who I helped to fill—but it’s God’s im- 
quite so monotonous as turning the fitted with peepholes like the Utah gas_ were guilty of selling shortweight munition. 
grindstone. The slop-slop of the execution chamber. Suspended from or adulterated bread. Yetza Gillesp 
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\} SHOULD BUT YOU MUSTN’T 


‘INNING on page 48 of this issue there is 
»mmarized a significant report of the Bureau 
cultural Economics, United States Depart- 
ff Agriculture, condemning many prewar 
ition practices of the commercial baking 
y as costly to consumers and farmers. The 
»ent finds support and authority in a report 
ndings of the Federal Trade Commission. 
‘ out for particular attention are excessive 
es, stale bread returns, bread rack com- 
and loaf sizes. 
ault can be found with the criticism. Bak- 
mselves have made the same observations 
iched the same conclusions. For many 
1ey have made, individually and in trade 
more or less futile attempts to amend the 
undesirable trade practices which center 
the ones of which government agencies 
nplain. But voluntary efforts to root out 
» unavailing. 
e brief era of the National Industrial Re- 
\ct bakers voluntarily gave up their bad 
yractices—they put themselves under the 
e, and for a short time lawful, compulsion 
ood. There had been similar compulsions 
id War I and more extensive ones have 
d during World War II. Until the nation- 
ends there will be no difficulties 


rgency 
onsignment, stale returns, credit favors, 
»remiums and bread racks. Most bakers 


think it very convenient, indeed, if some 
iid be found to continue most of the be- 
and beneficial wartime restraints, and 
e in hearty agreement with the Depart- 
Agriculture when it says of the prohibited 
es: “It would seem that under peacetime 
ms some way could be found to continue 
hibition.” 
There’s not likely to 
aw. NRA was held unconstitutional. Wash- 
inconsistently offers two faces toward busi- 
ind industry. The voice of one says you 
i and the voice of the other says you 
For a generation that other voice has 
stronger. It is the voice of anti-monopoly 
directs the restraint-of-trade whip that 
es all efforts to control unfair and waste- 
i unwise competition. The reasonable and 
il voice of the Department of Agriculture 
se matters is not likely to be heard over 
the din of our anti-monopolist crusaders 
Department of Justice. 
commercial baking industry is no more 
to be permitted to police itself in the mat- 
those distribution economies advised by the 
ment of Agriculture than was the flour 
industry in the matter of its sack differ- 


ngs are ordered somewhat differently in 
Britain on the government-and-industry 
A good many flour millers in this country 
ith some envy upon the “rationalization” of 
mills, which is a very highly developed 
gally-blessed system of competitive re- 
“Broadly conceived,” explains Encyclo- 
sritannica, ‘‘rationalization is the bringing 
whole of an industry under intelligent di- 
and administration. . . . It implies the con- 
of an industry as an organic body, with 
eparate establishment a corporate part of 
ole, no longer expending energy in inter- 
conflict, but working together to a com- 
olicy and program laid down by a direc- 
in whom absolute authority over the indus- 
a whole has been reposed. Regarded ag- 
ely, it implies an industry presenting a 


‘ front to the handlers, carriers and users of 


ds. Regarded constructively, it implies the 
zation of an industry as a corporate whole 
. order the capacity, out- 
lling activities and prices of the industry as 
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a whole in accordance with what are deemed to 
be the present and future needs of the market 
and the highest interests of the industry itself in 
the industrial, social and political complex in 
which it has its being. . . . The organization, in 
other words, must have a more or less complete 
monopoly, and one of the major social and po- 
litical problems that ‘rationalization’ brings in its 
train is the curbing of the power of monopoly 
should that power be used to the detriment of 
consumers and of the public generally.” 

Thus Britain sanctions restraint of trade but 
curbs it, while we in America yearn for monopo- 
listic fruits yet proscribe them. 


TABLOID TRADE CONVENTION 

LANNED before V-J Day as a substitute for 

some of the customary conferences and trade 
consultations of peacetime, General Mills, Inc., 
conducted at its Minneapolis offices, on Aug. 28, 
what amounted to a miniature bakery trade con- 
vention. It was miniature, however, only in num- 
ber of persons involved; in general scope and in- 
tention it was as broad as the industry itself and 
comprehensive of all those major problems of the 
breadstuffs world which have arisen in wartime 
and those which now are emerging in the post- 
war period. 

It would be inappropriate to say or to assume 
that General Mills did not seek or find advantage 
to itself in this occasion. But it would be far 
short of generous on the part of those who were 
observers or participants not to acknowledge the 
broader intentions behind it and the considerable 
benefits conferred by it upon the flour and bread 
industries. GMI acknowledges the obligation im- 
posed by society upon American business enter- 
prise to operate with increasing fidelity and ef- 
fectiveness in the public interest, but certainly 
sees no good reason why its efforts in behalf of 
public and industry should not at the same time 
profitably serve itself. Such topics, therefore, 
as the advertising of General Mills, the company’s 
nutritional education program, the work of its 
public services department in the schools and the 
bakery promotional programs involving Betty 
Crocker and the GMI architectural aid for bak- 
ers were given a suitable place in the agenda. 
Some account of these matters and of the con- 
structive and informative ideas and opinions that 
were aired at the meeting are given in other 
columns of this issue. 

Chairman of the meeting was G. Cullen 
Thomas, head of his company’s products control 
department, and since he is the industry’s great 
prophet and proponent of enrichment it was en- 
tirely natural that there should be much talk of 
the critical necessity for preserving and con- 
solidating the great gains that have been made 
for the cause of bread through the enrichment 
program. Tribute was paid to him for his vigor 
and vision in this area of trade leadership, and 
there is no more appropriate time to echo that 
sentiment than in a moment when the sincerity 
and resolution of the flour and bread trades with 
respect to the newly-glorified loaf are on trial in 
the process of change-over from federal to state 
enforcement or to an entirely voluntary pro- 


cedure. 
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MILLSTONE MAGIC 


Rajan current generation of professors seems 

pretty generally to have adopted the hy- 
pothesis that the decline and fall of wheat flour 
dates to the demise of the millstone, that magic 
implement filled with mysterious benefice for 
man. You will find this thesis stated, though 
in more scholarly and less superstitious terms, 
even by such widely comprehending and under- 
standing scientists as the Doctors Robert R. 
Williams and Russell M. Wilder, chief among 
the friends of flour now enriched and converted 
(the flour, not the friends!) from evil ways. The 
devil in the machine was ‘the iron roller. 

Simplifying this matter into a convenient de- 
duction, the branny faddists have been wont to say 
for lo these many years that most of the bread eaten 
by our grandfathers and great grandfathers was 
made from flour comprising the whole, or substan- 
tially the whole, of the grain. But now comes a 
British milling engineer who adds to the plentiful 
contrary testimony by deposing that this deduc- 
tion isn’t proper for the simple reason that those 
hallowed millstones either wouldn’t produce or 
weren’t supposed and required to produce that 
kind of flour. 

J. F. Lockwood, director of Henry Simon, Ltd., 
is the engineer in question. He says, in an article 
published by the British journal Milling: ‘There 
is no evidence that the stone-ground flour con- 
tains more germ or aleurone layer than roller 
milled flour of equivalent extraction, whether the 
extraction is high or low. The difference between 
the constituents of the two types of flour seems 
to lie entirely in the proportion of bran, and main- 
ly in the proportion of fibrous, outer bran skin.” 

Mr. Lockwood adds that the roller mill did not 
increase the percentage of flour extraction, but 
that both roller and stone milling produced a 72 
to 75% flour. As the extraction was similar in 
both systems, it is obvious that the stone flour 
contained more bran powder and the feed more 
endosperm than the roller mill products. What 
great grandfather had to eat, then, was a little 
more not very important and to him very unde- 
sirable bran husk, which his children and grand- 
children were delighted to have removed for them 
by the more efficient roller. 


e@e @ 
FROZEN, READY TO BAKE 


HOSE forecasters who make a business of it 

have come up with estimates that there is a 
potentional postwar demand for between 3,500,000 
and 4,500,000 new home refrigerators. If anywhere 
near that number is eventually sold, you can be 
sure that practically all of them will have a “deep- 
freeze” gadget of some kind that will enable 
housewives to hold some frozen foods at home for 
more or less extended periods. Any man is en- 
titled to a guess as to how many of those refrig- 
erators will hold frozen unbaked sweet goods as 
a regular routine. The chances are that a great 
many of them will. 

But this new prospect is not likely to be a 
quick bonanza and there may be some sorrowful 
failures among the foolhardy. Elsewhere in this 
issue, Elsie Singruen, who has made a survey of 
current developments in frozen, ready-to-bake 
products, reports her observations on the subject. 
One point stands out above others; that is, the 
frozen bakery goods market is now and seems 
destined to remain for a long time, a somewhat 
high cost and certainly high quality sales field. 
The most successful operations now apparently 
are the result of a considerable amount of trial 
and error experimentation, a burdensome but 
necessary preliminary at this stage of develop- 
ment. But there is no reason to doubt a con- 
siderable expansion in production of ready-to- 
bake products, perhaps in ways yet not fully 
evident. 
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hake the Easy Way 
with Canalle Jimerta 





Ismerta is easy to use because it is 
planned and made that way. 

It is from wheat selected for bread 
baking, wheat that comes from parts 
of four states, where we find ex- 


actly what you want. 


It is made by millers who know 





your job. It is designed to bake good 


bread without effort. 





kLucellen?t Baking hesults 
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1570 W. 29th Street, LD 243 LD 27 
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THEY’RE STILL HOT CAKES—These marines on Okinawa aptly dem- 
onstrate that hot cakes can be made during a campaign—and without 


the usual kitchen utensils. 


They are using a helmet to hold the batter, 


a bottom or top from an oil drum as a stove top, and tin cans for dip- 


ping the batter. 


Preparing the meal in a bivouac area are Pfc. Oliver 


D. Ludwich and Pfc. Bailey Schmitz, both veterans of several Pacific 


campaigns. 


those made with regulation utensils in a regulation kitchen. 


better. 


These marines claim their hot cakes are just as good as 


Maybe even 





Best Way to End Flour Subsidy? 


Terminate on Given Date for all Mills Alike, MNF Says 


The best way to terminate the 
flour subsidy—when price conditions 
make such termination possible - 
would be to continue it until June 
30, 1946, at which time it would ex- 
pire because of lack of statutory au- 
thority, suggests a recent issue of 
“Milling Around in Washington,” 
published by the Millers National 
Federation. The advantage of this 
would be that all millers would then 
be on the same basis as to unfilled 
orders and they could adjust their 
flour prices as of July 1 in accord- 
ance with adjustments made in the 
bread and flour price ceilings. 

Pointing out some of the complica- 
tions involved in subsidy termina- 
tion, the bulletin goes on to specu- 
late about these as follows: 

“It will be necessary to determine 
the termination date considerably in 
advance because of the complica- 
tions involved. It must be deter- 
mined first of all when the bread 
price ceilings will be adjusted up- 
ward and then the manner in which 
the adjustment in flour price ceil- 
ings will take place. 

“For example, if it should be de- 
termined that the increase in the 
bread price ceilings can be effected 
as of Jan. 1, 1946, and the flour sub- 
sidy program terminated as of Dec. 
31, 1945, there would be a confused 
situation because of the operation of 
certain provisions of DSC Regula- 
tion No. 4. Millers having unfilled 
contracts on Dec. 31, 1945, not in 
excess of their unfilled order balance 
as “of Nov. 30, 1943, would be able 
to fill those contracts within 120 
days after Dec. 31 at present prices. 
Other millers not having such un- 
filled order balances would immedi- 
ately have to raise their prices on 
Jan. 1 to compensate for the loss of 
the subsidy. This would create in- 
equities among bakers and millers. 


Those bakers having contracts with 
millers would have the advantage of 
getting their flour at lower prices, 
and could either reflect this advan- 
tage in lower prices for bread or 
they would receive a windfall if they 
raised their bread prices immediate- 
ly on Jan. 1. Millers would also be 
faced by competitive advantages and 
disadvantages. 

“This is only one of many com- 
plications involved unless some way 
can be found to terminate the flour 
subsidy program as of a particular 
date for all millers alike. This points 
to the desirability of allowing the 
flour subsidy program to continue 
until June 30, 1946, at which time 
it would expire because of lack of 
statutory authority. All millers, 
therefore, would be on the same basis 
and they could all adjust their flour 
prices as of July 1 in accordance with 
the adjustments made in the bread 
and flour price ceilings.”’ 
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ODT DROPS UNIT PERMITS 
TO LATIN AMERICA AREA 


Washington, D. C. — The Office of 
Defense Transportation has_ an- 
nounced relaxation of export controls 
with the issuance of General Permit 
ODT 16B-2, providing that commer- 
cial export freight will no longer be 
subject to unit permit requirements 
when the overseas destination is a 
South American republic or a port in 
the Caribbean area, including the 
West Indies, Cuba, and Puerto Rico. 

The general permit provides that 
shippers may forward export freight 
in carload lots when covered by a 
bona fide firm booking with an ocean 
carrier by simply certifying on the 
bill of lading that the provisions of 
General Permit ODT 16B-2 apply. 

Steamship agents and_ shippers 
were cautioned by Al S. Johnson, as- 








sistant director, Export-Import, ODT 
Railway Transport Department, that 
the exemption applies only to South 
American and Caribbean shipments, 
and that, in view of the heavy relief 
supplies moving through United 
States ports, any accumulation of 
commercial export freight will not be 
tolerated. Steamship agents and 
shippers should police the provisions 
of the general permit and make cer- 
tain that shipments are firmly booked 
before they leave any point of origin. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEIL J. MORGAN JOINS 
BROWN’S HUNGARIAN CO. 


New York, N. Y. The name of 
Brown’s Hungarian Corp. has been 
changed to Brown’s Hungarian Co., 
with W. P. Tanner and Neil J. Mor- 
gan as general partners. The busi- 
ness of the firm will be conducted as 
in the past, with headquarters re- 
maining at 25 Broad St., New York. 

Mr. Morgan, the new partner in 
the company, has been connected with 
the baking industry throughout his 
business career. Prior to his new con- 
nection he was with the A. E. Staley 
Manufacturing Co., working with 
corn and soya products. Prior to 
that he spent two years with the 
cake research department of the Con- 
tinental Baking Co., and previously 
was in the research department of 
Lever Bros. Co. for five years. Last 
year he was president of the Holes- 
In-Bread Club in New York. 

Mr. Tanner, the senior partner in 
the firm, is widely known in the flour 
trade throughout the country. He is 
a past president of both the National 
Association of Flour Distributors 
and the New York Association of 
Flour Distributors, and has served 
the industry in many other capaci- 
ties. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


RECORD FREIGHT SHIPMENTS 


Toronto, Ont.—Heavy shipments of 
Canadian grain for liberated coun- 
tries of Europe are helping to es- 
tablish new records for carloads of 
freight moving east. On Aug. 21 a 
total of 755 cars was moved from 
Toronto terminals to Smith’s Falls 
over the C. P. R. lines, an all-time 
record for one day. In March of this 
year, grain shipments for the winter 
port of Saint John figured in the all- 
time freight handling record for eas- 
tern lines when 454,509 loaded cars 
were moved. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE-—— 


OPERATIVE MILLERS PLAN 
MEETING IN HUTCHINSON 


Hutchinson, Kansas. Four ad- 
dresses and an open forum discussion 
will be included on the program for 
the fall meeting of District 1, Asso- 
ciation of Operative Millers, to be 
held here Sept. 8 at Hotel Leon. 

The program will be as follows: 
“The United Nations Charter,” R. C. 
Woodard, director of elementary ed- 
ucation, Hutchinson Junior College; 
“Observations on New Wheat Varie- 
ties in the Southwest,’ George W. 
Schiller, chief chemist and experi- 
mental miller, Hunter Milling Co; 
“Flour Requirements for Quality 
Baking,” Fred Beeman, bakery su- 
pervisor, J. S. Dillon & Sons, Hutch- 
inson; “My Experience With the 1945 
Wheat Crop,” T. S. Ables, superin- 
tendent, Shellabarger Mill & Elevator 
Co., Salina. Mr. Ables will also lead 
the open forum discussion of milling 
characteristics of the new crop. 

New officers will be elected at a 
business meeting to be held following 
the program. 
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RAINY ENGLISH HARVEST 
REMINISCENT OF 1944 


London, Eng.—Comparing the har. 
vest time of last year with this, the 
“London Corn Circular” refers to thp 
greatest harvest time misfortun 
within living memory, which occirreq 
in 1944. The cutting of cere:\s 
year ago was suddenly interrupt: q }y 
a severe rainstorm, which laste fi 
many hours, and gave everythii ¢ 
the fields, whether growing or cy 
a thorough soaking. 

That event was bad enough i» jj. 
self, but when a hot and st amy 
day succeeded, the consequence was 
worse still, for from all quarters 
came the news of grain sproitin 
There was plenty of wheat and othe; 
grain in the stooks, there was nor 
in sheaves lying where the _ binde 
had left them and the worke1 
hastened to shelter and ther 
laid grain in plenty, in all of 
sprouting began. All throug! 
past season millers have been sii ffer. 
ing from the effects of this un|iapp, 
occurrence and they have not yet fin. 
ished with it for quite a lot o! th 
1944 harvested home-grown heat 
was still either unthreshed or ind 
livered at the beginning of the new 
cereal year. 

This year there has been a suicces- 
sion of heavy rainstorms though non 
so disastrous as the storm a year ag 
at this time. It is remarkable hoy 
optimistic growers and merchants 
have been this year on the whok 
and certainly in view of the many 
high winds and rainstorms « 
enced during the vulnerable growing 
period that crops have come t 
paratively little harm in the majority 
of districts. 

According to the latest report 
about the English wheat crop, it 
fully three weeks ahead of tl 
erage season but yields are rated 
slightly below the 10-year averag 
This is attributed to lack of sun i 


oO con 


June and July and wet weather at 
sowing-time last autumn. The best 


English crop this year appears to be 
barley, in which a considerable busi- 
ness already has been done on the 
Mark Lane (London) market wit! 
distillers. Offers of wheat and oats 
so far are small. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


V-J HOLIDAY CAUSES RUN 
ON BAKERIES IN BRITAIN 


The first news of the 
dor 


London, Eng. 
surrender of Jap&n reached L 
at mid-day on Aug. 10 and from the 
onwards everyone was on _ tentel 
hooks for the announcement o! the 
two days’ holiday, with pay, whic! 
had been promised. During thal 
week-end the food shops wer: be- 
sieged by housewives getting in sup- 
plies in case the following Monday 
should be declared a holiday. Fery 
where long queues formed, f 
though supplies are not shor 
retail shops are short of staff. Th 
bakers, in particular, were bes ged 
as no one wanted to be short of | read 
at such a time, and by mid-day on 
Saturday all the bakers were cl« ired 
out of bread and cakes. 

The anticipated announcement, 10W- 
ever, did not come until midnig):' on 
Aug. 14 and many people did _ not 
know of it until the 7 and 8 o' ock 
news on the morning of Aug. 15 
Those, therefore, who had not t: ken 
precautions to buy enough bread the 
previous day, made a stampede [or 
the bakers’ shops and_ enormous 
queues formed long before they were 
open. 


Sept 
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Frozen, Ready to Bake Products 


NEW form of home baking 

may well develop into a profit- 

able field of endeavor for re- 
tail and wholesale bakers alike. This 
incongruity may sound startling un- 
til one has witnessed the enthusiasm 
with which the average family wel- 
comes oven-fresh, fragrant rolls, hot 
breads and cakes and has listened to 
the homemaker’s proud admission 
that her “baking was no trouble at 
all.” 


Wherever frozen 


ready-to-bake, 


BY ELSIE SINGRUEN 


Food Products Consultant, Chicago 


bakery products of high quality have 
made their appearance during the 
past year, they are the talk of the 
town and the choice of many dis- 
criminating homemakers. Ready-to- 
bake, frozen bakery goods combine 
the most attractive features of home- 
baking (oven-freshness and the tan- 





talizing odors of baking bread or 
cake pervading the house) with con- 
venience and the complete lack of 
the fuss and bother ordinarily in- 
volved. 

Although the idea of ready-to-bake 
breads and cakes is not new in it- 
self, there seems to be a _ better 
chance for wider acceptance and suc- 
cessful introduction of the process 
at this time than in the past be- 
cause of the coincidental develop- 
ments in frozen storage and distribu- 


he. 


HUBBARD 
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Always give you uniform and 
dependable baking qualities 


66 Years of Quality Milling University 
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MANKATO, MINN. 


410 ELEVENTH STREET, AMBRIDGE, PA. 
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tion facilities. There is little doy 
in the minds of farsighted obser. 
ers that the ready and univers, 
acceptance of frozen foods and the 
installation of industrial and hon, 
freezer units will bring about pro 
found changes in the eating habjt, 
and food distribution of postwa 
America. 

This will be true particularly fy 
that part of the population whic, 
is straining to make homes away 
from the crowded city in suburbay 
and semi-rural communities. Many 
homes of the postwar period wil] }, 
a long way from the present Shop. 
ping centers. Bakers with foresigh 
and initiative will keep a watchfy 
eye on developments facilitating 
transportation (including  suburbay 
airports) to outlying districts neigh. 
boring on their present market areas 

At present, frozen bakery proj. 
ucts are most successful with sy). 
urban homemakers whose fancy, jt 
seems, has been captured by thi 
pleasant way of home baking. The 
fortunate owners of freezing units 
especially appreciate the constan 
availability of a variety of bakery 
goods which can be added to th 
family menu at a few minutes’ pp. 
tice. The main attraction, however 
in the writer’s opinion, is the fr. 
grance of freshly baked bread o 
cake which stimulates the appetite 
and consumption of baked good 
Modern kitchen ranges, well insulat. 
ed, permit home baking without 
heating the kitchen, even on sultry 
summer days when hot rolls make 
the perfect companion for cool sal. 
ads and other cold foods. 

For the medium and larger siz 
bakery frozen specialty items offer 
many opportunities in hotels, res. 
taurants, hospitals, industrial and ip- 
stitutional feeding, commissaries jn 
apartment hotels and buildings with 
small home units. Ships, airlines 
and similar possibilities deserve con- 
sideration. A more or less complete 
line of frozen bakery goods should 
be a natural for house-to-house de. 
livery. Any size bakery can add 
frozen products to their usual s- 
lection of baked goods. The onl 
additional equipment required cor 
sists of freezing units and low ten: 
perature storage cabinets. 

The success of ready-to-bake 
frozen bakery products depends 
primarily upon the quality of the 
items offered. To be acceptable in 
the higher-income homes _ wher 
housewives are able and willing t 
pay higher prices for them, frozen 
bakery products must have _ home: 
made appearance and taste appeal 
This is possible to achieve since rich 
ness and crispness need not be sacti- 
ficed to shipping stability. 


Production Problems 


The production of _ satisfactory 
ready-to-bake, frozen bakery prot: 
ucts involves a number of problems 
specific to the process of freezing 
prior to baking. Particularly, yeas! 
raised goods require special hal 
dling to prevent baking failures. For 
mulas must be adjusted to produce 
the effect of household recipes. With 
most items mixing and molding ale 
accomplished with customary equip 


ment. Depending upon the product 
each item is quick-frozen in the 
dough stage or molded into find 
shape before freezing at temper 


tures below zero. Freezing times and 
temperatures vary according to indi 
vidual products. Some items at 
made up fresh daily, while others 
permit production in larger quant 
ties at less frequent intervals. Onc? 
frozen, these products must be mall 
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d will be 

ant a THREE SAMPLES of frozen ready-to-bake products. At the left are center panel are baked products of the Freezer Foods, Hubbard Woods, 
foresight some of the offerings of Frigid Foods, Inc., Oak Park, IIl., including pies, Ill., pies, coffee cakes and muffins. At the right are some of the un- 
watchful cookies, dinner and breakfast rolls, white bread and angel cake. In the baked rolls and pies from the Hubbard Woods concern. 

Cilitatine 

nied tained frigid until ready to be baked 

‘ts neigh. in the home. 

cet areas i Packaging 

ry prod products are packaged either be- 

vith sub. fore or after freezing depending up- 


fancy, it on individual requirements. The pack- 
by this 


' age must provide support and pro- 

n The # tection against moisture, light and 
ne units # to a certain extent outside tempera- 
constant Hi ture. It must stack well in the 

f bakery HR freezer without taking up too much 


| to the ie space. Packaging materials must 
utes’ no- not impart odors or taste or absorb 
however, # moisture from the frozen product. 
Raced ' In many instances, the inside or 
read or outside package serves as a baking L | h 
‘ppetite HR dish, as in the case of cup cakes, nmnnnaltise ave a t ~@ 
1 goods. Mi muffins, angel food cake and pies. 
| insulat- Heat resistant papers capable of 


Without withstanding up to 500° F. are avail- quality character- 


mn sultry able for this purpose. 
] leo ° s 
Is make In their present form, window car- 


Cool sal. — i i i i ibl 
rl tons, although desirable for display istics possi e to 


purposes, fail to provide sufficient 


‘ger size MR protection. Light has been found 

ms_ offer to produce discoloration and off- h Id b a 

els, Tes- flavors Oo t @e moaern 
a 2 Delivery and Storage 

ngs with The finished package with its frigid buyer. 

airlines content requires storage and trans- 

rve con [ee portation to the retail outlet or home 

complete fe under refrigeration at temperatures 

s should Me low enough to prevent defrosting. 

ouse de This necessitates subfreezing hold- 


can adi (ee ing cabinets in the bakery, refriger- 


sual se- Me ated delivery trucks and home freez- 

‘he only Me ¢r units. Insulated bags and dry ice 

‘ed con Mee packs, when again available, will | h | 

ow tem allow store customers to take their smaanatns & t A qua ity 


purchases home safely. 


to-bake, Research Problem Vv a | u es we Ca n fi n 4 


— ; Ready-to-bake, frozen bakery 
of the goods present many a problem, chem- 


table in BP ical and technical in nature, to chal- ' k | ' by 
wher . Ina Kernel of wheat, 


lenge both the cereal chemist and 


illing bakery engineer. Much research 
frozet HA and experimentation is needed be- d F ill j 
home: fore this new type of baking tech- an It Wi transmit 
apped Me nology is developed to its fullest 
ice TiC: BS possibilities. 


> Sactl: } Formula adjustment must take in- much of this value 


to consideration that home baking 
facilities differ fundamentally from 


commercial baking in the size of to your bread os 





sfactory J the oven and the small amount of 

y prot: Me goods baked at one time. * 

roblens HS = Ingredients may exert their influ- We suggest a trial. 

freezing ence in their relation to keep- 

y, yeast ing quality of various products in 

al hat the frigid state, as well as on re- 

‘es, For conditioning after defrosting and in 

produce the oven. 

s. With Yeast used in frozen goods offers 

ling are a fertile field for research, both from 

y equip: the point of view of proofing time 

product, i and also its action on sugars and Hie KANSAS MILLING CO 
in a other ingredients during the frigid La 
LO at eriod. 

ompera Sameing tatae to - pi ae. Daily Capacity—9,000 cwts. Elevator Storage—3,500,000 Bushels 


3g and Sg ; 
pri tance in yeast-raised rolls, coffee WICHITA Since 1894 KANSAS 


cakes and similar items ordinarily 


ms are Served for breakfast. Either they 
others need a short enough leavening pe- Supplementary Plnt—MARION, OHIO 



























wo tiod to rise while the homemaker is 
s. Ono dressing and preparing breakfast 
e mall (Continued on page 30.) 
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ARBA Issues Helpful Folders 
to Tell Bakery Shortage Story 


Chicago, Il]l—As a service to sus- 
taining members the Associated Re- 
tail Bakers of America have prepared 
a folder for bakers to distribute to 
their customers explaining the rea- 
sons for the shortage of bakery prod- 
ucts, fewer varieties, shorter store 
hours and crowded salesrooms. 

The folders are offered to bakers 
at $3.50 for 500 or $5 for 1,000, post- 


age paid to the bakery. 
bottom of 


room at the 


There is 
the 


back 


page to rubber stamp the name of 


the bakery or to 


In announcing the 


association points out that 


have 


the 
printed thereon at small cost. 
new folders, 
“it is sur- 


name 


the 


prising how many people do not know 
that bakers are short on rations and 


have to surrender 


ration points for 


sugar and fats.” That condition is 
likely to be intensified in the next 
few months as war controls are pro- 
gressively relaxed on other things, 
while the bakers’ supply of raw ma- 
terials remains tight. Customers 
will have difficulty accepting the fact 
that nylons, automobiles, gasoline 
and other things have come back on 
the market more plentifully, while 
the neighborhood baker still cannot 
supply his prewar quantity or quality 
of merchandise. 


A copy of the cover of the folder 


is shown herewith. 
The folder tells the bakers’ side 
of the story in such a way that cus- 








niques. 
ideal for your bakery. 


United with these 
modern production 
You will find the combination 
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I can't always get all the bakery goods | 
want when | want them.. eevcccscccoacs 


Your shelves are sometimes bore when | 
come in. 





You don't have a wider variety for me to 
SOlCCE FFOM...0..000-neerrensssesrsesnreeresersereresensens 





You are closed for two or three days 
a week 





I have to stand In line or take a number 
fo get Walted OM..........ccsseeeeereereerererersrsee 














of the ARBA Booklet js 
shown above. 


COVER 


tomers cannot help but get a better 
idea and understanding of the prob- 
lems the baker faces and of the big 
job the baking industry has don 
in keeping up quality and _ produc- 
tion under the severe wartime handi- 


caps. 
Supplementing these folders, ARBA 

has released a_ three-color, 11x14- 

inch store card telling the same story 


in poster form. One of these posters 
is being sent without charge ti 
association member Addit 
copies can be had from the as 
tion for 25c each, postpaid. 


very 
1onal 


socia- 





Special Cake Pays 
in Publicity 





Jack Lindeman, baker em- 
the Ahrens Kitchen chair 
bakery stores in southern 
heard that a 101-year-old 
woman was going to visit in his 
neighborhood, he went to work and 
turned out a handsome birthday cake 


When 
ployed by 
of retail 
California, 


His chore paid off handsomely fol 
Ahrens Kitchen in North Hollywood 
When Mrs. Katherine Rowe of Ana- 
heim came to the community to visit 
with her children on her birthday 


news photographers of the town pa- 
pers were on hand to click the lens 
on Mr. Lindeman making the cak« 
presentation. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE- 


FOOD MERCHANTS OF N. Y. 
OPPOSED TO STALES BAN 


Buffalo, N. Y.—A resolution 
ing any state legislation which would 
make the return of bread and cak« 
by retailers a violation of law was 
adopted by the New York Stat Food 
Merchants Association at its forty- 
fourth annual convention in Hot 
Statler. At present, retailers art 
prevented from making such returns 
by War Food Order No. 1. 





)pos- 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE— 


VICTORY GARDEN SANDWICH 
A recipe for a “Victory Garden 
Sandwich” developed in the _ test 
kitchen of the American Institute 0! 
Baking, recently was forwarded to 7 
newspaper food editors. A_ triple: 
decker type, the sandwich recipt 
called for the use of vegetables 1” 
variety. 
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Other interesting problems are 
posed by yeast: Will the intermedi- 
ate and final products of fermenta- 
tion, particularly those developing 
flavor, change during frozen storage? 
Which freezing temperatures will 
prevent such changes? What is 
their maximum keeping time? Ete. 

Sugars and shortenings used in ic- 
ings, filling and toppings undoubt- 
edly will vary in their action and 
suitability. Improved methods of 
freezing will determine proper time- 
temperature ratios necessary for 
best results. After war restrictions 
are lifted, a study of packaging ma- 





Frozen, Ready to Bake 












(Continued from page 27.) 
(one half to one hour), or they can 
be left overnight and placed in the 
oven at breakfast time. Otherwise, 
yeast raised goods will be limited to 
daytime use. 
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FINEST EQUIPM terials and package design will se- 
Ta) lect those most suitable for indi- 

UL cnr aL. vidual product requirements. 
— a aad Furthermore, experimentation with 







frozen baked products will gain mo- 
mentum as soon as raw materials 
become available for this type of 
work. Preliminary tests claim ex- 
cellent keeping quality for baked and 












For Quality, Economy and Reliability, Use 
BROWN’S HUNGARIAN 


America’s Premier Cake Flour 














































BROWN’S HUNGARIAN CORPORATION subsequently frozen breads and 
25 Broad Street New York City cakes. 
Merchandising frozen bakery 





In BAKERY OR GROCERY... 


HETHER it is in the retail bakery case or on the 
grocery shelf, the looks of your cake is important... 

but it is the taste—the quality you can’t see—that brings the 

customer back for more. Permanent cake business can only 

be built on quality ingredients and that includes the best cake 

Top quality cake flour costs so litthe—about 4c of 

dollar of cake cost—it is foolish to be satisfied with 

inferior flours. The cheaper price is lost many times in poor- 

er products and production troubles. Stock’s PATENT cake 

flour can meet top quality standards for you 

just as it does for so many leading bak- 

ers. Milled from Michigan soft wheat, 

ideal for tender, smooth cakes, its 

extra fine granulation helps ab- 

sorb more liquid quickly and 

keeps your products moister 

and fresher. Order Srock’s 

PATENT on your next flour 

purchase. De icAke for high 

sugar ratios. 


flour. 
every 
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goods includes education of the 
homemaker by accurate and simple 
instructions for storage, defrosting 
and baking, co-operation with freez- 
er manufacturers, frozen food dis- 
tributors and public utilities. Prices 
higher than customary bakery prod- 
ucts are not resented if justified by 
high quality and uniform perform- 
ance. 


Frigid-Dough Products Co. 
Oak Park, IIl. 


One success story—in which imag- 
ination, initiative and persistent ex- 
perimentation had equal parts—dem- 
onstrates the possibilities of frozen 
goods in the retail bakery. When 
E. Gordon Male, assisted by the at- 
tractive, efficient and energetic Mrs. 
Male, launched their first experi- 
ments with frozen bakery goods 
about eight years ago in their home 
refrigerator, they would probably 
have been amazed had anyone shown 
them the pictures on these pages 
and forecast their present activi- 
ties, consisting. of operating Pear- 


<L] 
F. W. STOCK For 82 years F. W. 


Stock & Sons, Inc., 
have been milling 
specially to 


& SONS inc. fou pec 


HILLSDALE, MICH. 


Careful wheat selec- 
tion, accurate milling 


NEW YORK . BOSTON and controlled uni- 
— fasuity mabe Steck’ 
Founded in 1862 > say eomigy waa 


THREE ULTRA-MODERN 
MILLS IN ONE protec spring 
and hard wheat bread flours — 
Michigan cake flours — whole 
wheat flours and cracked wheat — 
and the famous Daisy Donut flours. 
Daisy Automatic Donut Machines. 
One of America’s newest milling 
plants, modern and efficient. 
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ELAINE BITTER, home economist 
for Freezer Foods, Inc., Hubbard 
Woods, Ill., testing the firm’s prod. 
ucts in the experimental kitchen, 


son’s Bakery in Oak Park, IIl., along 
conventional lines, as well as _ the 
Frigid-Dough Products Co., across 


Chicago Avenue from the bakery, jn 
which only frozen bakery products 


are for sale together with frozep 
fruits and vegetables. 
During the seven years of ex. 


perimentation a special formula ad. 
justed to the requirements of th 
freezing process was developed for 
every type of bakery product. These 
items were gradually added to th 
line sold under the trade mark 
“Frigid-Dough.” Even the most in- 
tricate problem of frozen yeast 
dough finally yielded to untiring ef- 
forts and is now successfully solved 
in spite of expert testimony that it 
could not be done. 

About a year ago, in July, 1944 
the first Frigid-Dough products wer 
placed on sale at Pearson’s Bakery 
owned by Mr. Male. Among the first 
items offered were Clover Leaf, Par- 
ker House and an assortment of 





NO POISON! 
NO BAIT! 


WIZO 
RAT GLUE BOARDS 





The modern, sure and safe 
method of eliminating rats, 
without the dangers or risks of 
poisonous bait. Rid your store- 
houses, warehouses and build- 
ings of rodent pests now—this 
new WIZO way. 

Just place WIZO Rat Glue 
Boards near rat holes. Fasten 
or tack boards to the floor to 
prevent them being pulled 
away. The boards catch the 
rodents firmly and securely,— 

“once they step on, they never 
step off!” 

WIZO Rat Glue can also be 
obtained separately for prepar- 
ing your own boards. 


Write for particulars today! 
Manufactured by 


ELKAY Propucts Co. 


323-27 West 16th St. 
NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 
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sweet rolls, as well as pies and bulk 
dough for bread and rolls to be used 
and shaped as desired in the home. 
Word of this new and easy way of 
home baking spread rapidly through 
the ranks of Oak Park homemakers. 
By the end of 1944 demands for 
Frigid-Dough products had increased 
to such an extent that an additional 
store Was opened across the street 
where Frigid-Dough products are 
sold under the slogan “It’s Fun to 
Bake the Modern Way.” 

Many items have been added to 
the original few and a wide variety 
of bakery goods is now offered. They 
include white bread; a selection of 
fruit pies; dinner and_ breakfast 
rolls; coffee cakes; white and yellow 
cake; devil’s food and angel food 
cake; cream puff shells; a variety of 
cookies, both the drop type (fin- 
ished to be placed on a baking sheet) 
and the icebox kimd (in bars to be 
cut before baking); bulk doughs for 
bread, pies and rolls to be finished 
according to taste after defrosting. 

The most amazing item is an an- 
gel food cake baked in the paper 
box in which it is sold. The follow- 
ing baking instruction is taken from 
the accompanying pamphlet, entitled 
Directions for Defrosting and Bak- 
ing: “Remove cellophane wrapper 


and open package while still frozen. 
Cut off cover with a pair of scis- 
sors and place the frozen box of 
batter into the cold oven. Light 
the oven and set the thermostat at 


300° for 30 minutes. Increase tem- 
perature to about 350° to finish bak- 
ing. When baked, invert cake be- 
tween two up-side-down teacups 
with the ends of the box resting on 


the cups. When cool, open ends of 
box and peel off. Be sure cake is 
cool before removing box.” (Note: 
It works. Makes an excellent cake 
and expands after the box is re- 
moved.) 


varieties natu- 
the restrictions 


Cake and cooky 
rally are limited by 
on sugar and shortening. Post-ra- 
tioning plans include cakes with 
fillings and icings, fancy party and 
lunchbox cookies, meat pies, picnic 
buns, ete, 

The success of this enterprise, 
which has attracted visitors from 
all over the country, no doubt is 
due to the careful experimental 
work and the high quality of these 
products. No item is placed in the 


store before its production has been 


















DAIRYLEA PROVIDES PERFECT 
BAKING RESULTS 


In Post-War— Plan to use Dairylea! 





DAIRYMEN'S LEAGUE 
CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION. Inc 
ll West 42nd St., New York City 


perfected, and the “home-made” ap- 
peal is strictly adhered to. 

Equally, much thought has been 
given to the packaging and the in- 
structions for proper storage, defrost- 
ing and baking in the home. Most 
baking powder products and pies are 
baked without defrosting, whereas 
yeast raised goods require a proof 
period of several hours. 

Attractive white and blue paper 
boxes with a moisture proof outside 
wrapper are used for rolls, cakes, 
drop cookies, bread and bulk dough. 
Icebox cookies are shaped _ into 
square or round bars and wrapped 
in cellophane. Cup cakes and muf- 
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fins are frozen and packaged in pa- 
per cups and then boxed. These 
items are baked in the same cups 
in which they are sold. Fresh froz- 
en fruit pies are frozen in reinforced, 
heat resistant paper plates (which 
serve as baking tins), wrapped in 
moisture-proof paper and boxed. All 
boxes include baking instructions. 
Insulated paper bags are available 
for protection. 

The majority of products must be 
stored in the home at temperatures 
of zero or below, to keep up to 90 
days. Fruit or mince pies will keep 
in the refrigerator for one week 
without being frigid. Cookies and 
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pie dough may be kept in refrig- 
erator temperatures up to 60 days. 
Homemakers, however, are not dis- 
couraged by the lack of subzero 
freezers. Out comes the ice tray 
in the family refrigerator to make 
room for rolls or cake wanted for 
dinner. Ordinarily, frozen bakery 
goods are consumed within a few 
days and keep well in the ice com- 
partment for that period of time. 
The prices shown below appear to 
be acceptable to the suburban and 
better department store trade, as 
indicated by the fact that the de- 
mand increases steadily beyond pro- 


(Continued on page 71.) 














Federal Mill, Inc., Lockport, N. Y. 


Available 


AS YOU WANT THEM 


Our own fully equipped mill laboratory and rigid 
inspection assures exactly the type of flours 


you need. 


WHEN YOU WANT THEM 


EROTIC 





KY FLOU 





Over 300,000 bushels storage capacity assures 
shipment of the type flour you need, whenever 
you want it. 





Spring Patents 


Clears 


Cake Flours 





In Straight or Mixed Cars 


Whole Wheat 


Cracker Flours 


Rye Flours 
Full Fat Soybean Flour 


Serving the Baker Since 1907 


FEDERAL MILL, 


LOCKPORT, 










Kansas Patents 


High Gluten 
Pastry Flours 







INC. 
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Ward Baking Co. 
Reorganization 
Vote Planned 


New York, N. Y.—Ward Baking 
Co., New York, has called a meeting 
of stockholders on Sept. 26 to con- 
sider a reorganization plan, Faris 
R. Russell, chairman, has announced. 

Directors of the company have de- 
clared a special dividend of $1.75 a 
preferred share payable Sept. 28 to 
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holders of record on Sept. 11. This 
action was taken in anticipation of 
consummation of the reorganization 
plans, as year-end dividends have 
heretofore been paid late in Decem- 
ber. 

Earlier this year the company paid 
75¢ on April 2 and June 30. 

A year-end common dividend is in 
prospect on the new common stock, 
Mr. Russell said in a letter to share- 
holders. The dividend depends, how- 
ever, on the consummation of the 
company’s proposed recapitalization 
plan and on continuation of the pres- 
ent trend of operating results. 

If the recapitalization is effected 


as of Oct. 1, the proposed dividend 
would be payable in late December 
from earnings available in the last 
quarter of 1945, after providing for 
preferred stock dividend requirements 
and for debenture interest. 

The recapitalization plan outlined 
by Mr. Russell, on which stockhold- 
ers will vote Sept. 26, provides for 
the three outstanding classes of stock 
as follows: 

1. Present preferred holders would 
receive $25 in 544% 25-year deben- 
tures, $25 in new 514% preferred, 
and 2% shares of new common. 

2. Present Class A stockholders 


would get one share of new common 





A HEAVY-DUTY Shortening for 


the extra strain of war economy- 


® Geared to take the punishment of 
high-speed mixing. 
® Made to withstand continuous 
high frying temperatures. 


YET So bland in flavor-use it for 


your finest icings. 


WESSON OIL & SNOWDRIFT SALES CO. 


NEW YORK @ CHICAGO @ SAVANNAH 
NEW ORLEANS @ SAN FRANCISCO 
MEMPHIS © HOUSTON 


SAVE 
SHORTENING 
BY AVOIDING 

WASTE! 
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and a warrant to purchase one half 
share of new common. 

3. Present Class B holders woulq 
receive a warrant to purchase one 
half share of new common. 

Each warrant would entitle the 
holder to buy the new common at 
$12.50 a share from April 1, 1947, to 
March 31, 1951, and at $15 a share 
from April 1, 1951, to April 1, 1956. 

Earnings applicable to the present 
preferred amounted to $5.08 a share 
in 1944, and there was a deficit on 
the Class A and B stocks, Mr. Rus. 
sell said. Had the new plan been 
effective as of Jan. 1, 1944, earnings 
on the new common would have 
amounted to $1 a share, he said. 

If the recapitalization is approved, 
the company’s new capital structure 
will consist of $6,395,200 of 5%% 
debentures, 63,952 shares of $100 par 
54% cumulative preferred, 1,250,000 
shares of $1 par common, of which 
722,495 shares are to be issued, and 
warrants to purchase 291,487 14 shares 
of common. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CAUSE DISPUTED AFTER 
BIG BISCUIT PLANT FIRE 


Los Angeles, Cal.—Dispute over 
the origin of the $300,000 blaze which 
gutted the plant of the Gibson Bis. 
cuit Co., East Los Angeles, Cal., cen- 
tered on conflicting contentions by a 
worker and management officials, 
he blaze destroyed finished goods 
valued at more than $100,000. 

A truck driver, Nick Alvarez, told 
investigators of the fire department 
that the flames originated from the 
huge oven in the rear of the build- 
ing. The driver was the first to have 
seen the blaze and turned in the 
alarm at 4:30 p.m., Aug. 11, which 
became a three alarm call that had 
firemen engaged for more than three 
hours. 

The logical deduction that the large 
oven had not been turned off when 
the plant closed at noon that Satur- 
day was disputed by R. P. McManus, 
vice president, who said that the oven 
had been shut down and checked as 
turned off soon after the 100 em- 
ployees had left the plant. 

Battalion Chief Vernon T. Keyes, 
who directed the fire fighting of three 
engine companies of the Los Angeles 
County Fire Department, described 
the charred ruins as ‘almost a total 
loss.” The plant, at 4119 Whiteside 
Ave., was operated by the Gibson 
Biscuit Co. as one of its units. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


CONTINENTAL DEBENTURES 


Philadelphia, Pa.—The Continental 
Baking Co. has filed a registration 
statement with the Securities and 
Exchange Commission covering 4 
proposed new issue of $16,500,000 of 
3% debentures due in 1965, proceeds 
to be used chiefly to retire bank and 
insurance loans of $15,175,000. Ata 
meeting July 24, stockholders will act 
on a proposed reclassification of 8% 
preferred stock into new $5.50 cumu- 
lative dividend no par stock, on the 
basis of one and one twentieth shares 
of new preferred for each outstand- 
ing share, plus a cash ‘payment of 
$7.50 for each old share. 


BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


SAFE DRIVING AWARDS 

Rochester, N. Y.—Eight salesmen 
drivers of the bread division of the 
National Biscuit Co. were awarded 
safe driving pins, representing 41 
years of no-accident driving, at 4 
recent meeting at the local office of 
the bakery. Lt. M. J. Moynihan, rep 
resenting the Rochester Police De- 
partment, Accident Prevention Bu- 
reau, made the awards. 
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LITERATURE 


Following are summaries of recent 
In most 





publications of interest. 
cases copies of the booklets or other 
literature can be obtained by writing 
mentioned or The 
118 South 


Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


the companies 
Miller Publishing Co., 
Sixth Street, 

¥ ¥ 


Dry Milk Booklets 


Two new publications recently 
have been issued by the American 
Dry Milk Institute, Inc., 221 No. 
La Salle St., Chicago 1. One of 
these publications, entitled ‘Half/ 
Half’ compares the food values of 
nonfat dry milk solids with fluid 
milk and with a large variety of 
other foods, pointing out that the 
preponderance of evidence places 
more than half the food value of 
milk on the side of the nonfat solids. 

The booklet cites some valuable 
statistics on the composition of non- 
fat dry milk solids in various parts 
of the country, showing the great 
degree of uniformity in plant aver- 
ages in all sections on protein, lac- 
tose, mineral and vitamin constitu- 
ents. Cost comparisons of calcium, 
riboflavin, protein and calories of 
nonfat dried milk solids are made 
with a wide variety of other com- 
mon foods. 

The second publication is entitled 
“Dry Dairy Products” and gives pro- 
duction figures and trends for whole 
milk, nonfat dry milk solids, cream, 
buttermilk, skim milk, casein, malt- 
ed milk and whey. Figures also are 
given on government purchases, total 
production by states and the num- 
ber of-dryers in the United States. 


Cake Nutritive Values 


The basic nutritive values of cake 
are set forth comprehensively in a 
recent issue of “Progress in Nutri- 
tion,’ compiled by the Department of 
Applied Research, Standard Brands, 
Inc., New York. Until very recent- 
ly little has been known about the 
average nutritive content of cakes, 
particularly vitamin and mineral 
content. This bulletin cites the most 
recent studies on the point and is 
valuable for reference purposes. 



























Range Catalog 


Catalog No. 45, just issued by the 
Stamford (Conn.) Foundry Co., de- 
scribes the company’s line of res- 
taurant and hotel ranges. Sixteen 
different ranges are illustrated and 
described with complete technical in- 
formation. Distribution is limited 
at present to east of the Mississippi 
river. 


Mixer Speeds 


The Research Committee of the 
American Society of Bakery En- 
gineers is headed by Rowland J. 
Clark, the W. E. Long Co., Chicago. 
One of the pieces of work done un- 
der the Research Committee’s ac- 
tivities was that of Floyd D. Schoon- 
over, Standard Brands, Inc., New 
York. 

Mr. Schoonover and his associates 
carried out experiments in which 
they varied mixer speeds, absorp- 
tion and formulas to determine the 
effect on bake-out losses and bread 
Staling, Compressibility measure- 
ments were used to determine the 
Staling rates, 
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Among other things, the experi- 
ments showed that a somewhat in- 
creased bread yield can be obtained 
at higher absorption levels, but this 
is offset by extra costs of refrigera- 
tion, mixing and handling the dough. 
Except for texture, bread _ scores 
were better with normal absorption. 
Bread contained more moisture 24 
hours after baking in the case of 
high absorption, but this aids but 
very slightly the retention of fresh- 
ness as measured by the compress- 
ibility of bread. 

The results of the experiment have 
been distributed to the members of 
the society in the form of Bulletin 


No. 132, a four-page publication, 
which carries a general outline of 
the methods of the experiment, the 
summary of results, and two pages 
of tabular data from which the con- 
clusions were drawn. 

A copy of this bulletin may be 
obtained on request to the Secretary, 
Victor E. Marx, 1541 Birchwood Ave., 
Chicago 26, Ill., if a 3c stamped ad- 
dressed envelope is enclosed. 


Water Deaeration 


Corrosion is one of the most de- 
structive forces of nature and water 
when heated to relatively high tem- 
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perature may cause severe corrosion 
and deterioration of pipelines and 
equipment. Cochrane Corp., Phila- 
delphia 32, has developed a deaerator 
for the purpose of removing oxygen 
and carbon dioxide from process wa- 
ters used cold. This removal of 
oxygen and carbon dioxide will pre- 
vent corrosive action and thus give 
protection to equipments, eliminat- 
ing maintenance and obsolescence, 
the company reports. The manner 
in which this is accomplished is de- 
scribed in Cochrane Reprint 43 “Cold 
Water Deaeration,” which is free for 
the asking. 








DALAACE 


j 


The assured balance of the high gh+wire artist is the result of perfect 


co-ordination. Better balanced bread pnd roll doughs ... each exactly 


the same ... are the result of using that amazing “bakers colloid”. 


HAKOrSHORT 


You see, HAKO-SHORT has sucht officers colloidal action that it 


distributes the shortening more widely - .. Carries it evenly to every 


part of every dough. Result: 


more normal fermentation with minimum 


shortening . . . and fine textured! loaves that stay fresher—longer. 


No wonder two billion loaves|were made...and made better... 
with HAKO-SHORT last year. This ideal “bakers colloid’ saves trouble, 


makes better use of shortening... gives bread an extra goodness...an 


extra freshness that will delight you and your trade. 
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mail, from ABA members in the fol- and elect their own region ue ———>>—————— ee 


* s 
ABA Nominations lowing regions: No. 2, New York; No. nors. Likewise, members in each 
4, Pennsylvania; No. 5, Delaware, branch (each member must choose woe wor — 
District of Columbia, Maryland and the one branch in which he wishes A salute to the baking industry 


+] 
for Governors Virginia; No. 7, Alabama, Florida, to vote) nominate and vote to elect for the important wartime job done 
Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, North the branch governors for the branch by bakers was the tribute recently 


p t . p Carolina, South Carolina and Ten- of their choice. A member may op-_ paid by Procter & Gamble, Cinciy- 
0s $ in rocess nessee; No. 8, Ohio; No. 14, Iowa; erate in several branches of the in- nati, which sent to approximate): 
No. 17, Texas; No. 19, Kansas; No. dustry, but he must choose one 43,000 of the company’s stockhold 

Chicago, Ill—Nomination blanks 21, Washington, Oregon, Idaho and_ branch (usually the one covering his - aeenties tanh a thin 2 ; 
have been sent to members of the Montana; No. 22, Arizona, California, largest operation) for ABA branch — oe — ave eee Severe Seth 
the accomplishments of bakers ani] 
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American Bakers Association for the Nevada and Utah. governor voting purposes. Cae : 
selection for voting of both regional Nominations also are requested in Chairman Fred L. Cobb announces their importance in the economy o/ 
that the 1945 ABA nomination and the nation. This message, going i, 


and branch governors for those posts the following branches: wholesale 
for which the incumbent’s term ex- bread, house-to-house, multi-state, re- election committee is composed of 
pires in 1945. tail and wholesale cake. Richard P. Moody, chairman, Moody’ go a long way in the direction «| 


Nominations are being requested by Members in each region nominate Pie Corp., Wood and Walnut Streets, pbuilding good will for the industry 
among consumers. In addition, Prov- 


A R bE C O G N] Z F D MA RK O } EXCE L a ENC i FOR SIXTY-SEVEN YEAR ter & Gamble salesmen are distribut- 
5 ae i a MS Ae As: ie ing the message to the trade froin 


coast to coast. 


such a large group of consumers, wil] 
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Chicago 12; Louis M. Laue, vice pri 
ident, Oswald Jaeger Baking Co., ! 
W. Somers Street, Milwaukee; ( 
D. Fairly, Holsum Baking Co., 17 
Calhoun Street, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
This is the third election held 
mail, under the by-laws adopted 
February, 1944, at which time 
board of governors was enlarged and 
provision was made for branch g¢g 
ernor representation as well as 
gional governor representation. 
Present regional governors wh 
current terms expire in 1945 a 
Region 2: E. R. Braun, Jr., Bri 
Baking Co., Pittsburgh; 17, J. 
Carence, Campbell-Taggart Associ 
ed Bakers, Dallas; 21, E. F. Dav 
son, Davidson Baking Co., Portla 
Oregon; 7, Joseph Hexter, Colum 
Baking Co., Atlanta; 5, H. Willi 
Nolde, Nolde Bros., Inc., Richmo 
Va; 14, Milton Petersen, P. H. | 
tersen Bakeries, Inc., Omaha; 
Frank Rushton, Rushton Baking C 
Kansas City; 5, Carl P. Schm 
Schmidt Baking Co., Baltimore; 
Earl O. Schnetz, Old Home Bak« 
Sacramento, Cal; 2, Ralph D. Wa 
Drake Bakeries, Inc., Brooklyn. 
Branch governors whose _ pres‘ 
terms are up include: house-to-hou 
Paul Helms, Helms Bakeries, | 
Angeles; wholesale bread, G. L. J: 
dan, Jordan Baking Co., Tope 
Kansas, and E. E. Kelley, Jr., But 
Krust Bakeries, Inc., Lakeland, | 


: “4 “4 tholesale cake, A. W. Lantz, La 
‘We oy pecialize in Gfficiency ogg sag gpa gee ere 





George L. Morrison, General Baki 
Co., New York, and R. L. Nafzis 


Our flour is efficiently milled for Interstate Bakeries Corp., Kan 
City; retail, Peter Redler, Redl 

ak : “ ’ Bakery, Chicago. 
bakers that place a premium upon In addition, the terms of the g¢ 
‘ z bs ” . ernors-at-large expire this yé 
economy of production and excel- These men are elected by the n¢ 
e ; ° board of governors following t 
lence of bread quality. You will board’s election. Present incumbe! 
are: C. S. Broeman, American Ba 


like HUNTER’S CREAM. eries Co., Atlanta; C. J. a Bur! 
C. E. Cast 


Bros., Inc., Chicago; 
ik * Ward Baking Co., New York; C. 
ANOTHER GREAT FLOUR Patterson, Holsum 3aking C 
Springfield, Mo; Grover C. Patt 
Purity Baking Co. of Illinois, De: 


| H E H | NTE Ro M | LLI NG ( O tur; Bryce B. Smith, General Baki! 
4 - Co., Kansas City. 


WELLINGTON, KANSAS acclaim 
FIRST ILLINOIS REGIONAL 


MEETING HELD AT PEORI/ 


Chicago, I1].—More than 80 bake1 
and allied men attended the regiona 
meeting sponsored by the Associatet 
Bakers of Illinois, held at Peoria o! 
Aug. 8. Paul Zickgraff of the Bake 
Rite Bakery, Peoria, was the chau 
man of the meeting. 

Speakers included W. Wunluck 
Durkee Famous Foods, Chicago, who 


ONLY THE HUNTER MILLS BETWEEN THE WHEAT FIELD AND YOUR BAKERY | discussed sugar and shortening; Da 
vid Blount, Red Star Yeast & Prod- 
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The wheat for Polar Bear is assured 
again, just as it has been guaranteed 
to us for nearly 50 years. 


lt assures you of the same grand 

; Polar Bear flour you always like so 
well. The wheat is in the bin, and 
the flour performs as always. 


1 Founded by Ralph C. Sowden 
. Andrew J. Hunt President 
1a 1899 
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ucts Co., Milwaukee, who talked on 
sales and merchandising; John Gar- 
row, Chapman & Smith, Chicago, 
whose topic concerned what is ahead 
for the baking industry; George 
Chussler, Bakers Weekly, on frozen 
foods; Thomas Flood, field secretary, 
Associated Retail Bakers of America, 
who discussed the place of the retail 
baker in the postwar period and the 
need for industry solidarity. 

W. C. Mack, of the American Bak- 
ers Association, did a fine job in sum- 
ming up the discussions. 

Burr Harper, Lever Bros. Co., and 
who had recently returned home 
from three years’ internment at 
Santo Tomas prison in Manila, told 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


of some of his experiences in this 
Japanese camp. 

On the day before the meeting the 
association sponsored a golf party 
at Shore Acres Country Club, Chilli- 
cothe. F. Meyer, Anheuser-Busch, 
Inc., won first low gross prize, with 
George Siml, National Grain Yeast 
Corp., second. A. Davenport, Shella- 
barger Mills, won first prize in the 
horseshoe event, with Harry Schultz, 
Ekco Products Co., second. 

The association will sponsor other 
regional meetings to be held at Rock 
Island, Sept. 11; Quincy, Sept. 12; 
Alton, Sept. 25; West Frankfort, 
Sept. 26; Matton, Oct. 9, and Kan- 
kakee, Oct. 10. 


DO YOU KNOW . 
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Here’s a chance to test your knowledge on a variety of subjects cop. 
cerned with the baking industry. There are no encyclopedias for the bright 


boys, nor dunce caps either. 


to page 46 for a check against the correct statements. 


swered correctly counts five points. 
very good. 


1. There is no difference between 
graham and whole wheat bread. True 
or false? 

2. The cost of French doughnuts 

















POSITIONS OPEN 


Here are listed a few of the many 
good positions available. If you 
know a veteran who fits these jobs tell 
him at once. Urge him to write Red 





As a special service to the baking 
industry and to war veterans, Red 
Star Yeast is serving as a clearing 
house to bring jobs and veterans 


THESE EX-SERVICEMEN WANT TO 


WORK FOR YOU: 


RED STAR YEAST OFFERS THIS 
SPACE FREE TO HELP YOU GET 
THE MEN YOU NEED... AND 
TO HELP VETERANS GET JOBS 





together. No charge is made for 
this service. Simply tell your Red 
Star Yeast salesman what jobs 
you have open. He will help you. 





Here’s ‘'! 


He’s your Red Star Yeast 
Salesman. It will pay you 
to let “Red” help you... 
he’s always working for 
you and the baking indus- 
try. He typifies 


Described on this page is 
one of the jobs “Red” is 
doing for you. 


JOBS WANTED 


Here are qualifications of just a few of the veterans who have already applied 
through Red Star Yeast for employment in the baking industry. If you need any 
of these, contact your Red Star salesman or write Red Star Yeast, Milwaukee 1, 


Wisconsin. 








Star Yeast, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 


BAKER’S HELPER—With opportunity to 
become first class baker. Permanent position 
in small Michigan city offering excellent liv- 
ing conditions, to man with army training. 
$120 per month to start. Refer to position 
#H-201. 

WRAPPING AND SHIPPING SUPERIN- 
TENDENT—Large wholesale bread, rolls and 
pastry plant. 37 routes in Southwestern city. 
Wants man with practical experience with 
wrapping equipment and some clerical abil- 
ty. Permanent position. Pays $50 a week 
plus bonus. Refer to position #S-472. 


PASTRY SHOP SUPERINTENDENT 
AND MANAGER — in Oklahoma City. $57.50 
a week salary, plus bonus arrangement. You 
are own boss. Experience required. Refer to 
position #S-132. ._-__E 
BAKER—Permanent position, middle sized 
bakery in Michigan city of 20,000. 48-hour 
week. Time-and-a-half for over time. Refer 
to position #B-897. 


SHOP FOREMAN —First class baker wanted 
who can take charge retail shop. Bonus to 
right man. Permanent job. Excellent living 
conditions. In Des Moines. Refer to position 
#F-743. Se candi 

OVEN MAN—With 2 or 3 years experience 
hearth bread, rolls, etc. Starting salary $60. 
Permanent. St. Louis, Missouri. Refer to 
position #M-530. 


ALL-AROUND BAKER —All-electric shop. 
Only baker in county located in Iowa com- 
munity of 4,000. Wonderful living conditions. 
Excellent opportunity. Refer to position 
#B-602. 

PRODUCTION MANAGER—For alert, 
wholesale bakery located in eastern Wisconsin 
city. Living conditions excellent. Permanent. 





Start at $75 per week, plus bonus. Refer to 
job #M-378. 


SALES SUPERVISOR AND 
MANAGER — 22 years experi- 
ence with large wholesale bak- 
eries in Chicago and Denver. 
Excellent record of developing 
new business and establishing 
new routes. Thoroughly capa- 
ble of supervising and work- 
ing with salesmen. Complete 
knowledge of bakery produc- 
tion. Refer to job #4807. 


EXPERIENCED BAKER— 
41 years old. 25 years prac- 
tical experience. Graduate 
Siebel Institute. Veteran 
World War II. Wants job in 
vicinity of Columbus, Ohio. 
Refer to job #1065. 


BAKER’S SALESMAN AND 
SHIPPING MAN—5S years 
experience as collector and 
manager. Best references. Pre- 
fers Colorado. Refer to job 
#1081. 


ROUTE SALESMAN— 
Steady. Experienced. World 
War II veteran. Wants to lo- 
cate in St. Louis area. Refer 
to job #1105. 


WANTS TO RETURN—to 
secure job in bakery trade. 
Pittsburgh ex-serviceman dis- 
charged for wounds. Experi- 
enced as checker and night 
shipper, large wholesale bak- 
ers. Refer to job #1127. 


COUNTER MAN—Driver 
and baker’s helper. Healthy. 
Active. Nebraska ex-cafe 
owner wants job. Experienced 


Ask your Red Star salesman for 
latest Job-Contact Information. 
Red Star Yeast and Products Co., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 





in pies, breads and rolls. Will 
go anywhere. Refer to job 
#1211. 





A-1 BAKER—27 years expe- 
rience. Excellent decorator. 
Foreman’s experience. Wants 
position as bakery manager in 
Minnesota or Northwest. Bak- 
ery school graduate. Refer to 
job #1278. 


PASTRY FOREMAN—Can 
also do general baking. Ref- 
erences. Nebraska Veteran of 
World War II. Just back from 
baking and cooking in officers’ 
mess hall and line outfit. 
Wants to get back into baking 
industry. 25 years experience. 
Refer to job #1318. 


BAKER’S HELPER—34 
years old. Strong. Healthy. 
Married, with 3 children. 
Wants job with future. 7 
months first class experience 
in a modern Minnesota bak- 
ery. Refer to job #1482. 


BREAD TRUCK SALES- 
MAN—Over 20 years experi- 
ence with large wholesale bak- 
ers on bread routes. Wants 
opportunity with Milwaukee 
area baker. Refer to job 
#1426. 


BREAD TRUCK DRIVER 
—Enxperienced wholesale bread 
truck driver wants permanent 
position with future with 
wholesale bakery in Indianap- 
olis area. Age 30 years. Refer 
to job #1004. 








ALL-AROUND BAKER—25 
years of bakery experience in 
large bakery in Columbus and 
other Ohio cities. Has wide 
experience in all phases of 
bread and cake production. 
Central Ohio location pre- 
ferred. Refer to job #1064. 


BAKER’S APPRENTICE— 
Limited bakery experience. 
Wants to learn baking indus- 
try. Excellent educational and 
personal background. Willing 
worker. Age 38 years. Refer 
to job #1127. 





SALESMAN—Experienced 
bakery driver with large whole- 
sale bakery in New York State. 
Also has inside experience as 
mixer and oven man. Inter- 
ested in locating,with progres- 
sive baker in southern state. 
Refer to job #2008. 


SALESMAN OR ALL- 
AROUND BAKER —Over 20 
years experience in bakeries. 
Wide experience in mixing 
and oven work. Past four 
years experience as salesman 
on bakery route. Wants to 
locate in Minneapolis or St. 
Paul either as route driver or 
all-around baker. Refer to 
job #2377. 


OFFICE WORKER — Man 
of highest calibre, excellent 
qualifications wants position 
with large wholesale or retail 
bakery in clerical or personnel 
capacity. Refer to Job #2748 


Give your “Help Wanted” ad to 
your Red Star Yeast salesman. 


When you have ticked off your answers, turn 


Each question an- 
A score of 70 is passing, 80 good, 99 


can be lowered by replacing 50°’ of 
the eggs in the formula with milk. 
without encountering any difficul ‘ies. 
True or false? 

3. In the pH scale, numbers below 
7 indicate alkalinity and above 7 jp. 
dicate acidity. True or false? 

4, When making two-crust pies. 
gelatin will produce excellent results 
when used as the thickening aenj 
for the fruit. True or false? 

5. The ash content in a straight 
flour is higher than in a short patent 
flour. True or false? 

6. The tipping over of patty shells 
during baking can be eliminated by 
putting a greased sheet of paper on 
them when placing them in the oven, 
True or false? 

7. Dark rye flour has a higher ab- 
sorption than either medium or white 
rye flour. True or false? 

8. A high grade molasses contains 
about 60% total sugars. True or 
false? 

9. When making boiled icing, th 
sugar water and corn syrup are usu- 
ally boiled to 340 to 342°. True or 
false? 

10. Hollow bottoms in angel food 
may be caused by overbeating th 
egg whites. True or false? 

11. It is not permissible to use 
over 3% rice flour in making white 
bread. True or false? 


12. Fruit pies may mold readily 
because the filling contained mold 
spores before being placed in the pies 


and baked. True or false? 

13. Lady fingers should be baked 
in a cool oven. True or false? 

14. <A good procedure to use in 
order to kill staphylococci in custard 
filled cream puffs and eclairs is to 
place the filled shells in an oven hay- 
ing a temperature of 425° F. for a 
period of 20 minutes. True or false? 

15. The fermenting of molasses 
may be stopped by boiling the m 
lasses. True or false? 

16. Simple syrup is made by bring- 
ing to a boil 4 lbs granulated sugai 
and 1 pt of water. True or fals« 

17. Sweetened condensed milk con- 
tains 30% sugar. True or false 

18. Puff paste doughs as a rul 
contain 50% total fat based on th 
weight of the flour. True or fals 

19. When lard is used in bread 
doughs instead of vegetable shorten- 
ing, it is necessary to decrease thé 
fermentation time. True or false? 

20. A good supply of low pressure 
steam is essential in the making ol 
a good grade of hard rolls. True or 
false? 








BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SOUTHERN BAKERS’ LEADER 
OPPOSES EGG IMPORT BAN 


Atlanta, Ga.—B. R. Fuller, Jr. 
president of the Southern Bakers 
Association, recently made a plea to 
government agencies to alleviate the 
bakery frozen egg shortage by allow- 
ing imports. Mr. Fuller’s letter, ad- 
dressed to Robert H. Black, of the 
Department of Agriculture, stressed 
the seriousness of the frozen egg 
scarcity and criticized the reported 
action of federal agencies in reius- 
ing to admit imports of frozen eggs 
from Argentina. 
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Appeal for ARBA Memberships 
Outlined in Letters to Retailers 


John Garrow, chairman of the Al- 
lied Advisory Committee of the As- 
sociated Retail Bakers of America, 
with the approval of his committee 
and the officers of ARBA, is directing 
a personal appeal to the retail bakers 
of the country to support the asso- 
ciation’s efforts in their behalf. The 
letter calls attention to the present 
standing of the industry and the fact 
that the retail bakers want to hold 


their wartime gains, and then dis- 
cusses the problems involved in ac- 
complishing this end. 

Compliments and commendations 
are paid Frank Jungewaelter, Trudy 
Schurr, Tom Flood, and ARBA’s 
hard-working staff. The letter cites 
the way in which this staff, with the 
assistance of William A. Quinlan, 
ARBA legal counsel, has been fight- 
ing to protect the retail bakers’ in- 


terests under the rules and regula- 
tions emanating from the various 
government agencies. It is a clear- 
ly presented picture of all that the 
association has done. The message 
closes with a direct appeal for sup- 
port and asks that if the baker does 
not intend to subscribe he write 
frankly why he will not. 

The letter is going to 13,000 retail 
bakers throughout the country and, 
in support of this appeal, state asso- 
ciation presidents and secretaries are 
being asked to mobilize their organ- 
izations on a complete sustaining 
membership basis of $5 a year and 
also to appoint a joint baker and al- 


HATS OFF TO THE PAst 


CoATS OFF TO THE FUTURE 


SSS 


MAKERS OF 





PAPERS FOR BAKERS 


KALAMAZOO VEGETABLE PARCHMENT COMPANY 


PARCHMENT 


BRANCH PLANTS AT HOUSTON, 





KALAMAZOO 99 
AND 


TEXAS 
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PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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lied trade committee to work with 
the national group in promoting th 
drive. Support of the Allied Trades 
of the Baking Industry and the Na. 
tional Bakers Supply House Associa- 
tion will aid in the work. 

“T have tried to show you,” Mr. Gar. 
row writes, “what a tremendous jo} 
has been done for you, even with- 
out complete unity (in the 1 
baking industry) and to picture 
you what can be done when the 
tion’s 20,000 retail bakers work 
gether as a team. Right here le 
add that the ARBA is now prepa 
for release in early 1946 a two- 
industry advertising and promo 
al program the like of which neithe 
you nor I, nor anyone else in th 
dustry, has even seen. It is the {irs} 
shot at the target of a billion do|la) 
retail baking industry by 1950 
the ARBA has set up.” 

Mr. Garrow’s letter is a long 
packed with much interesting 
terial to show that the present and 
postwar plans which ARBA has de. 
veloped deserve the unanimous sup- 
port of the country’s retail b: 
operators. 

Copies of the letter are avai 
from ARBA’s Research and er- 
chandising Department, 1135 W 
Fullerton Ave., Chicago 14, or ym 
John P. Garrow, 1017 W. Washing- 
ton Blvd., Chicago 7. Memberships 
either Century Club ($100) or Sus 
ing ($5), may be sent to either ad- 
dress. Checks should be made pay- 
able to Associated Retail Bake) 
America. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


CHICAGO BAKERS CLUB HAS 
FINAL GOLF TOURNAMENT 


Chicago, Ill.—About 200 men 
and guests attended the final golf 
tournament of the season sponsored 
by the Chicago Bakers Club, Aug. 16 
at the Medinah Country Club. The 
combination of good weather and 
V-J Day brought out a large crowd 
and a holiday atmosphere. 

The highest honor, the President's 
Trophy, went to L. S. Bressler, Boy- 
sen Baking Co., Chicago. W. L 
Dickinson, Durkee Famous’ Foods 
lost in the draw to Mr. Bressle1 

Other top golf prize winners 
Lou Freeman, Freeman Food |! 
ucts, Chicago; Otto Herdit, Pet 
Oven Co., Chicago; J. H. Debs, 
cago Metallic Mfg. Co; R. L. I 
American Maize Products Co., 
York. The number one _ hors 
pitching contest winner was Georg 
Chussler, Bakers Weekly, Chi 
A. Beaver of the Humko Co., Chi 
took second place. 

C. H. Grupe of Anheuser-B 
Inc., was the number one nonpartici- 
pant prize winner, while William T 
Hines of the Fabricon Products Co 
was the second. 

The blind bogey had nine equal 
winners, including Ralph Broadwell, 
Standard Brands, Inc., Chicago; E 
W. Jeffress, Food Materials Corp. 
Chicago; E. L. Schafer, Peter Pan 
Bakeries, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Floyd Owens, International Milling 
Co., led the singing, while R. F. \e- 
Mahon of the McMahon Co. accom 
panied on the piano. 

President Vernon C. Usher started 
the program with words of welcome 
and introduced the officers of th 
club and the past presidents as 
as the chairman of the entertainn 
committee, Ogden A. Geilfuss, 
tional Grain Yeast Corp. 

There were a number of out 
town members and guests presen 
among them A. E. Tolley, presiden 
of the New York Bakers Club, wh 
sat at the president’s table. 
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|NAME the type of flour you use. 
GENERAL OFFICES Standard Milling Company makes it—uniform in 
309 WEST JACKSON BLVD.  Quality—uniform in performance. “Standard” 
CHICAGO ° “awd: ° 
flours bring modern milling right to your door. 
Invite them to come in and serve you. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLING 


-— STA N DA a D COMPANY 


BAKERY FLOURS 


This is an airplane photo of one of the great 
modern mills of Standard Milling Company. 











landaid rriours 
BRING MODERN MILLING 
RIGHT TO YOUR DOOR! 
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The Retail Baker in the Postwar Era 


By Thomas H. Flood 


Field Secretary, Associated Retail Bakers of 


UCH has been said concern- 
M ing the problems with which 

the baking industry will be 
confronted in the postwar period 
That happy day is here. What then? 
How and by whom are the industry’s 
needs to be dealt with? I think that 
this question can be answered with 
one word, namely, “organization.” 

This statement may appear some- 
what ironical in view of the fact that 
there are more than 100 vigorously 
active local and state bakers’ associa- 
tions already in existence. When the 
pattern of what can be expected in 
the postwar period is laid over this 
fact, however, it will be clearly seen 
that there are many important points 
at which the two do not coincide. 

It is precisely at those points that 
the retail baking industry, particular- 
ly, lies exposed and vulnerable to the 
vagaries of such economic conditions 
as may prevail in the postwar pe- 
riod. 

Right now, the industry enjoys an 
unparalleled prosperity. In spite of 
handicaps too well known to require 
specific mention here, tremendous 
gains have been made during these 
war years. These gains have been 
made not only in sales volume and 
profits but what is of equal, if not 
greater, importance, in the develop- 
ment of an enormous potential mar- 
ket through the greatest sampling 
campaign in the experience of any 
food industry. Millions of consum- 
ers that never before bought bakery 
products are buying them now and 
millions more are buying in larger 
quantities at more frequent intervals. 

Unfortunately, these happy condi- 
tions are not the result of any act 
or acts on the part of the industry. 
They stem directly from the eco- 
nomic disruption of a world-shaking 
war with its attendant enormously 
increased consumer purchasing pow- 
er, rationing and scarcity of other 
foods, decrease in home baking be- 
cause of the widespread industrial 
employment of women, and the need 
for high energy foods by a totally 
employed, hard-working civilian pop- 
ulation. 

When wartime conditions’ end, 
most, if not all, of the factors that 
have brought the baking industry 
something like a $700,000,000 increase 
in dollar volume since Pearl Harbor 
and an enormous potential market 
will vanish into thin air taking with 
them any possibility of holding the 
gains that have been made, unless 
something is done to prevent it. 


Two Weak Points 


It seems to me, then, that the two 
most important points at which the 
industry’s organizational structure is 
inadequate are these: 

1.—Preservation of the 
gains in volume and profits. 

2.—A program designed to hold and 
expand the market which circum- 
stances have made available. 

The position of the retail baker 
in the postwar period will be deter- 
mined largely by the speed, vigor, 
and aggressiveness with which he 
bulwarks his industry at those two 
points. 

How are they to do this? Simply 
and briefly stated, they can only do 
it by channeling the knowledge, ex- 
perience, intelligence, and judgment 
of the baking and allied industries 
into their national association which, 


wartime 


working in harmony with local and 
state groups, will then become the 
powerful, effective force that will be 
needed in the postwar period to: 

(a) Retard, if not prevent, a de- 
cline in volume and profits. 

(b) Successfully compete with oth- 
er food industries for a fair share of 


America 


the reduced national income that au- 
thorities predict will then prevail. 

(c) Successfully compete with new 
food products. 

(d) Win consumer favor for baked 
foods against those for which exten- 
sive and aggressive promotion is now 
being planned. 
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(e) Increase consumer regard fop 
baked foods and build recognition of 
their importance in the daily die: 

(f) Tell the public that  bakeq 
foods are now better and more ny. 
tritious than ever before. 

(g) Impress upon the housewife 
that, bulk for bulk, she gets more 
for her money in baked foods tha» jp 
almost any other. 

(h) Keep the public mindful of the 
freshness of baked foods, of eir 
convenience, and of the fact ‘haj 
they can be used without fur her 
preparation. 

We are told that the baking in:us- 
try cannot be united on this basis and 
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A sweet story 
weet s 5 
for : 
Vo ¥ 
137,000 t > 
, experts 
™ 
TH] 
HE story? It’s about the facts on the high ' 
food-value in bakers’ cakes. Fleischmann has ITT; 
done it in a special cake nutrition edition of the b. 
Progress in Nutrition Bulletin. The experts ? One cake op 
hundred and thirty-seven thousand doctors, Sotne se 
dietitians and nutritionists — the experts from they are. "I 
whom your customers get their opinions on food Ties ang ee 
and nutrition. Founda IS no 
; Sist of " bee 
It’s an exploded notion, of course, that cakes are Sion, Pr 
just pleasant sweets with no particular value in P; ey OF prot, 
our diet. It’s an exploded notion too that their rine er ally ay] 
significant contribution lies in calories alone. But of as inp OF of 
the Bulletin tells you just why cake is really ee ih 
nutritious, and shows how much valuable thia- portion 5 of a, 
mine, riboflavin, niacin and protein cake adds to laity 1 OF cal 
the diet. The whole story makes an impressive tiv, equirem 
case for cake — and shows beyond question that ‘he “7; eal 
cake carries its share of the nutrition load in a einer ee 


hirhly eréditable manner. 


You'll want a copy of the Bulletin — send us the 


order blank so that your Fleischmann Man can , entia| 
see that you get your copy. ‘ in 5.0% Vita 
: Cs 1fTOn, O1¢ : 
Mpory a 
o S. : TI Se . : cake Fi pan iAforn i 
? ee 1e entire Bulletin covering > Deen Supp] i 
cake, cookies, crackers, pretzels and inalyzed OVer Phe ! 
Enriched White Bread will be reprinted '© foam by Cak 
in the September issue of What’s New ter ty YP, such 4 
In Home Economics. That means 30,000 nies YPE, such as fay, 
influential readers for the story tiehen, the hear, “A 
to thee deen 
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for such purposes because the op- 
erators are individualists, responsible 
only to themselves for whatever 
measure Of success they may enjoy. 
Such an attitude, if it were wide- 
spread, would indeed be a sad com- 
mentary on the nation’s second 
largest food industry. No man walks 
alone these days, as was so eloquent- 
ly pt nted out by Fibber McGee who, 
when asked how it felt to be at the 
top of the ladder, said “It’s a nice 
to be but I can’t forget how 


plac 
people are holding the ladder 


man 
up.” 

At ARBA we have great faith in the 
hakiiig industry and in the retail di- 
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vision of it in particular. We believe 
that the retail baker is ready and 
willing to submerge self and that he 
will do so. We believe, too, that the 
industry, the whole baking industry, 
can be united—locally, statewise, and 
nationally in harmony and with 
vigor to make its postwar position 
one of security and prosperity. 
Our belief in the retail baker is 
so strong that we are preparing a 
program designed to place him in 
precisely that position. We are con- 
vinced that if through national asso- 
ciation activity the wine industry 
(grossing $100,000,000 in 1943) can 
increase the per capita consumption 


terms — 
UENi fica 
¢ aver 
100 per 
NUtriensy 1 
Sure is Cc 


of domestic wine by 60%; if the cof- 
fee industry ($500,000,000 in 1942) can 
increase the per capita consumption 
of that beverage from 17 to 20 lbs 
in three years; if the citrus growers 
can increase the per capita consump- 
tion of citrus fruits from 18 to al- 
most 60 lbs, and if the consumption 
of other food products (jams, jellies, 
vegetables, fish, cheese, poultry, eggs, 
dairy products, etc.) can be success- 
fully stimulated in the same manner, 
then the baking industry will not be 
laggard nor niggardly in protecting 
its self interests. 

We believe, too, that there is noth- 
ing wrong with the baking industry 


7 





STANDARD BRANDS INCORPORATED 
Fleischmann Division 

Sales Promotion Dept. 

595 Madison Avenue, New York 22, New York 


We would like a copy of your special cake nutrition 
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Thomas H. Flood 


that thinking together, planning to- 
gether, and working together won't 
cure. On this basis the retail bak- 
er can go into the postwar period 
sure of himself, confident that he is 
on the right track, and secure in the 
knowledge that he and his industry 
are doing the best possible job. 


Editor’s Note.—These remarks by 
Mr. Flood were made in addressing 
a recent regional meeting of the As- 
sociated Bakers of IIlinois. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WESTERN MICHIGAN PLANS 
THREE WINTER MEETINGS 


Grand Rapids, Mich.—Three dem- 
onstration meetings during the com- 
ing winter will be planned by the As- 
sociated Retail Bakers of Western 
Michigan, it was decided at a recent 
meeting of the association board. 
These gatherings will follow the plan 
of the meeting last April, which was 
so successful, and will include a dem- 
onstration conducted by a few mem- 
bers of the group, followed by a 
round table discussion. 

As no meetings are held during 
summer months, September will be 
the month of the first scheduled 
meeting. This will be a party for 
all bakers and friends. 

Another new feature to be intro- 
duced this season is the appearance 
of an OPA official at each meeting 
to discuss and explain any problems 
concerning the baker and also to an- 
swer questions from the floor. 

Henry J. Van Dyke of the Betty 
Lou Bakery, Grand Rapids, was 
elected president of the association 
a short time ago. Other officers elect- 
ed include Jacob C. Steenstra, Steen- 
stra’s Bakery, Grand Rapids, vice 
president; Arthur Wright, Wright’s 
Bakery, Grand Rapids, treasurer, and 
William DuMond, Triumph Bake 
Shop, Holland, Mich., secretary. 

Elected to the bakers’ advisory 
committee at the same time were 
James Hill, Cy Vander Meer, Jack 
Hoelzen and Steve Palasek. Under 
Chairman Hugh Collister, the allied 
advisory committee includes John 








Vitam; ‘ ie ; bak . 
Mins, - j edition of the Progress in Nutrition Bulletin. Van Wingerden, John Vander Veen, 














light and Diacin Charles Davis, Edward Hoekzema 
and : Cake in I Firm Name______ A and Henry J. Sonneveldt. 
is also BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

SO a R . as a ihre 

cmt Ame =8=©Your Name__ aeherensiaa P&G EARNINGS 
a ican Ins New York, N. Y.—The Procter & 
. ie Address Gamble Co. for the fiscal year ended 
. June 30, reports net profit of $19,- 
City — = = =3—hl(t aiies 512,324, compared with $19,440,182 in 





the preceding year, when a provision 
for a patent settlement called for a 
reserve of $5,675,000. 
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ANSWERS 
TO “DO YOU KNOW?” 


(Questions on page 40) 











1. True. Graham bread was named 
after Dr. Sylvester Graham (1794- 
1851) who made bread with flour 
made from entire kernels of wheat. 
Therefore they are identical. 

2. False. French doughnuts depend 
upon a liberal quantity of eggs for 
their lightness and other character- 
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istics. Replacing a large portion of 
the eggs with milk would produce an 
inferior doughnut. 

3. False. The numbers below 7 
indicate acidity, while those above 7 
indicate alkalinity. The scale ranges 
from 0 to 14, 7 being the neutral 
point. 

4. False. Gelatin requires a low 
temperature to gel. When put into 
a pie filling that is to be baked, the 
gel becomes a solution. During the 
baking of the pies, considerable fruit 
and juice will boil out of the pies. 

5. True. A straight flour contains 





6. True. When patty shells are 
properly made, it has been found that 
baking them with a greased sheet 
of paper on top eliminates this diffi- 
culty. : 

7. True. In sponges made with all 
rye flour, it is usually figured that 
dark rye flour will absorb about 200% 
water, medium rye flour about 150%, 
and white rye flour about 100%. 


8. False. A high grade molasses 
will contain about 70 to 71% total 
sugars. 

9. False. They are usually boiled 


to 240 to 242° F. If cooked to 340° 
F. the mixture will be caramelized 





approximately .52% ash and a short 


patent flour about .42%. and will have lost its sweetness. 
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Gad Gouwman sage 
When better bread is made—it’s made 
with BOWMAN UPC*. 












Bakers’ bread is so basic, so important a part of the limited food supply 
under war time restrictions that it should furnish even more of quality 
and eating satisfaction. 

So when quality is threatened by lack of shortening and sugar, let 
Bowman UPC* come to your rescue. Nonfat dry milk solids will not take 
the place of shortening or sugar, but Bowman UPC* will definitely help 
improve the quality of your bread when insufficient quantities of shortening 
and sugar are available. 

Bowman UPC* is preconpiTioneD for uniform bakability. Important 
proteins of high biological value, a high percentage of milk sugar for food 
and energy, needed minerals and vitamins (particularly riboflavin), all help 
to raise the nutrition level of your loaf. More nonfat dry milk solids also 
gives your bread the advantages of better crust color, full-volume loaves of 
finer grain and texture, improved freshness and keeping quality, better toast- 
ing, and most important of all, the added flavor and eating quality that 
Bowman UPC* always gives to bread. 

Use more Bowman UPC*. It’s your first aid to bread of better 
quality, more satisfying goodness and a higher nutritional value that’s 
so important today. 


*BOWwMAN UPC nonfat dry milk 
solids, preconditioned with not 
more than 1.25% specially treated 
cereal flour. 
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10. True. Other possible causes are 
as follows: (1) Too much moisture 
in batter, (2) batter not placed jp 
pans properly, (3) too much moisiure 
on the bottom of the pans, (4) grease 
spots on the bottom of the pans 

11. True. According to the federg| 
definition of white bread, it is not 
permitted to use more than 3° of 
the weight of the flour in the form 
of other cereals in the manufaci ure 
of white bread. 

12. True. It is possible, as the 
heat of baking may not have pene. 
trated the filling sufficiently to de. 
stroy the mold spores. 

13. False. They should be biked 
in a comparatively hot oven, aliou 
425° F. on double pans. 

14. True. This procedure was de. 
veloped by Stritar, Dock and Ju 
waelter and is discussed in “Food 
Research,” May-June issue, 1536. 
After baking, they should be placed 
on wire screens to cool, sO as no’ to 
get soggy bottoms. 

15. True. Boiling will destroy the 
yeast and other organisms that may 
be responsible for the fermentation 
of molasses. After the boiling, the 
molasses should be placed in stvrile 
containers. 

16. False. Simple syrup is made 
by bringing to a boil 2 lbs of stigar 
and 1 lb of water. 

17. False. Sweetened condensed 
milk contains from 40 to 42% sugar, 


28% total milk solids and 30 to 321% 
water. 
18. False. As a rule, they contain 


from 90 to 100% total fat. 

19. False. No change in the fer- 
mentation time is necessary. 

20. True. When the rolls are placed 
in the oven saturated with low pres- 
sure steam, water condenses on the 
surface resulting in a somewhat 
greater expansion of the dough. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


ANNUAL CLAMBAKE HELD 
BY CENTRAL N. Y. GROUP 





Syracuse, N. Y.—About 100 mem- 
bers and friends attended the second 
annual clambake of the Central New 


York Production Men’s Club, Au 
The allied team, captained by Pete 
Everett, International Milling Co., 
won the softball game with a score 
of 25 to 22. The bakers’ captain was 
Joe Menapace of the Kallfelz Bak- 
ing Co. 

The team of Ollie Enders, Joseph 
Middleby & Co., and George Tomane) 
walked off with the horseshoe pi(ch- 
ing contest for the second consecutive 
year. Harold Witter, Geneva Baking 
Co., came the nearest to success in 
the hit-the-can contest and carried off 
the prize in that game. The door 
prize was drawn by Francis Robil- 
lard of the Ward Baking Co. 

Jim Rogers, Standard Brands, Inc., 
was chairman of the committee in 
charge. Other members were Peier 
Everett; Hugo Neu, Kallfelz Baking 
Co; Howard Grant, Brolite Co; \il- 
liam McCloy, Kelley Baking Co; Ed 
Mitchell, Swift & Co. Ed Kallfelz, 
Kallfelz Baking Co., was master of 
ceremonies. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PLANT EXPANSION PLANNED 
BY CONSOLIDATED BISCUIT 


Chicago, Ill.—Consolidated Biscuit 
Co., Chicago, has filed with the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission 4 
registration statement covering 6 
000 shares of 444% $20 par conver'ti- 
ble cumulative preferred stock. P! 
ceeds estimated at $1,080,000, less ex- 
penses, will be used to enlarge plan's 
in Chicago and West Roxbury, Mass., 
to purchase additional machinery and 
equipment. 
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BAKE 


BETTER 


: ‘ ‘ j 3 
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COOKIES = 





with LESS SHORTENING: LESS SUGAR: 


THIS NEW, BETTER FLOUR DOES IT 


ISSELL-Mi 
SPECIAL COOKIE FLOUR 


1. VZWU/ Russell-Miller Special Cookie 4, NE W Russell-Miller Special Cookie 
= Flour is milled for low-cost pro- Flour makes excellent pie crust 
duction. ... tender and flaky. 





2. NEV All cookies made with Russell- 5, NEW Russell-Miller Special Cookie 
dad Miller Special Cookie Flour have Flour is milled for shops using 
greater spread. mechanical equipment. 


3. NEW Russell-Miller Special Cookie 6, NFW/ Russell-Miller Special Cookie 
Flour makes a shorter dough... Flour, being low in viscosity, 
crisper cookies. requires less sugar, shortening. 


Russell- Miller Special Cookie Flour is laboratory-tested under practical baking 
conditions. We invite you to prove its business-building quality in your own shop. 
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Department of Agriculture Condemns 
Wasteful Prewar Bakery Practices 


Washington, D. C.—In a recent is- 
sue of “The Marketing and Transpor- 
tation Situation,” publication of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, the 
Department of Agriculture strongly 
condemns many prewar distribution 
practices in the baking industry as 
costly to consumers and farmers. 

Singled out for particular atten- 
tion are excessive deliveries, stale 
bread returns, bread rack competi- 
tion and loaf sizes. Quoting liberal- 
ly from the report of the Federal 
Trade Commission on bakery costs 
(published in the American Baker of 
December, 1943), the department 
says that “our wartime experience 
has demonstrated that certain econ- 
omies are not only theoretically pos- 
sible but actually practicable and 
should be seriously considered for 
postwar application.” 

“Because of the importance of bak- 
ery products in the diet and the small 
proportion of the consumer’s dollar 
for these products which goes to the 
farmer, marketing margins and costs 
for these products are of special in- 
terest,” the department says. “Since 
bread accounts for by far the largest 
volume of baked goods, possible 
economies in the distribution of bread 
are of importance to a large portion 
of the baking industry, as well as to 
farmers and consumers.” 

The information presented in “The 
Marketing and Transportation Situa- 
tion” has been summarized from a 
detailed report on marketing mar- 
gins and costs for bakery products 
scheduled for early release by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
When released, the detailed report 
will suggest methods by which mar- 
keting costs might be reduced, the 
department says. 


Summary of Report 
Following is a summary of the in- 
formation presented in “The Market- 
ing and Transportation Situation” 
publication: 


The baking industry is composed 
of a fair number of large-scale plants 
plus large numbers of small-sized 
plants. The small bakeries have been 
able to survive because economies of 
manufacturing in the _ large-scale 
plants have not been sufficient to off- 
set entirely the high cost of distribu- 
tion of a large volume of product. 
Operations of the large firms in the 
biscuit, cracker and pretzel industry 
are national in scope, largely because 
these products do not spoil rapidly. 
Large-scale firms in the bread and 
other bakery products industry find 
it necessary to operate separate bak- 
eries in each sales territory, within 
a fairly small radius in which the 
products can be delivered fresh. 
Bakeries may be classified as to 
their method of sale: (1) retail bak- 
eries which bake their own products 
and sell at retail over their own 
counters; (2) chain bakeries which 
bake their own products and distri- 
bute them through their own retail 
bake shops; (3) bakeries which sell 
at retail from trucks traveling from 
house to house; (4) chain store bak- 
eries which distribute the product 
through their own retail grocery 
store outlets, and (5) wholesale bak- 
eries which sell only at wholesale to 
grocery stores, delicatessens or other 
retail outlets. There may be some 


overlapping among these classes, but 
generally it is not very extensive. 
Distribution 

A relatively short path is traveled 
by bakery products to the consumer. 
Over 68% of the product is sold to 
retailers and through manufacturers’ 
own retail outlets. Nearly 15% is 


sold directly to consumers and indus- 
trial users. It is clearly evident that 
the high cost of distributing baked 
goods is not due to the passage of the 
product through the hands of a num- 
ber of “middlemen.” Wholesalers oc- 
cupy a very minor position and the 
vast bulk of the product passes from 
the manufacturer direct to the retail- 
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er or even more directly to the cop. 
sumer. 


Farm-Retail Spreads 


The total marketing margin fo, all 
bakery products has averaged a out 
82% of the retail sales value qd) ring 
the 18-year period 1927-44. Farm 
value of both the grain and the oth. 
er ingredients (eggs, milk, fruit, sUg- 
ar, butter, yeast, corn syrup, te.) 
averaged about 18% of the rotajj 
price, although the farm valu of 
the actual grain content of the jak. 
ery products averaged only 9%. Farm 
value of the other ingredients was 
about equal, on the average, to tho 


— 





Crunch Cakes 
Save Sugar! 


BAKE 'EM, COOL ’EM, SELL EM—NO ICING NEEDED! 


SEND FOR BULLETIN 27— 


SAVE SUGAR, MANPOWER, TIME. 


Getting harder and harder to supply the demand for cakes? 


Help solve this problem by substituting un-iced Crunch Cakes 


for some of your iced cakes. 












Crunch Cakes are easy on sugar ... easy to make. 


You can sell them as soon as they are cool. Women like them 
because they make an appetizing, easy-to-serve, hot-weather 
dessert, for the table, lunch box, or picnics. 


Bulletin No. 27 contains 7 formulas for sugar-thrifty crunches and 
streusels with complete make-up instructions. Ask your 
Primex-Sweetex salesman for a copy or drop a postcard to 

Procter & Gamble Bakery Service Department, P. O. 599, 


Cincinnati 1, Ohio. 











Cemadal Coanih Cidbe 


One of the appetizing, eco- 
nomical crunches from Bulle- 
tin 27. This crunch may be 
sprinkled on the cake after 
scaling and before baking. 
A “High-Ratio” yellow cake 
formula is recommended for 
making Crunch Cakes. 
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value of the wheat and rye used, al- 
though the cost of the other ingre- 
dients to the baker was considerably 
greater. 

The farmer’s share of all bakery 
products amounted to only 12% in 
1939, considerably below the average 
for the 18-year period. The farm- 
share for grain amounted only 


rs 

xs 6.7% in 1939. The margin as a 
per cent of retail value has varied in- 
versely With farm and retail prices, 
hut the total marketing margin in 
dollars, in contrast to the percentage 
margin, has remained fairly stable. 


It has varied from about 10% below 
to 10’. above the average dollar mar- 
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gin. Since 1939 the: farmer’s share 
has doubled, rising from 12 to 24% 
of the retail price. This has been due 
partly to a rising retail price with 
little increase in the margin, and 
partly to the processing subsidy pay- 
ments to flour millers which enabled 
them to pay a higher price for wheat. 

The retail cost per family of an- 
nual purchases of all bakery prod- 
ucts has been somewhat lower in the 
war period than it was in the late 
1920’s. Although the total market- 
ing margin was decreased as a per 
cent of the retail dollar since 1939, 
it has increased as an_ absolute 
amount from $29 in 1939 to $30 in 


1944. It probably would have in- 
creased further if certain wartime 
economies had not been adopted. 


These will be discussed later. 


White Bread 

The marketing margin for white 
bread follows the general pattern of 
the margin for all bakery products. 
The farmer’s share for the grain con- 
tent of white bread averages about 
13%, compared with 9% for all bak- 
ery products. In 1939, the farmer’s 
return for grain used in the manu- 
facture of bread was 10%, and it was 
6.7% for all bakery products. The 
marketing margin in 1939 of 90% of 
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The Shortening that Sets the Quality Standard 
for Frying .. . for Shortening 


*“High-Ratio” is our registered trademark. It also stands for bakers’ service; and, when employed by bakers, means 
that they have used Procter & Gamble’s special shortening pursuant to the ““High-Ratio” Service. Procter & Gamble, 
makers of Sweetex, the “High-Ratio” shortening. 





Change Cen 
Con Cole 


Crunches or streusel of this 
type are spread into a 
greased pan before bak- 
ing. This method gives the 
finished cake an unusually 
attractive crust. Only an 
ounce of crunch is needed 
for lining a 6-inch ring 
cake pan, after greasing. 











* SWEETEX » 


j 
The ‘’High-Ratio’’* Shortening for Top-Quality / 
Cakes, Icings and Sweet Yeast Goods» 
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Containers 
© 5.0 and wrappers 


@ 3.4 Advertising 
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40 @ 32.1 Salaries and wages 


@ 67 Grain on farm 


EXPENSE ITEMS in the distribu- 
tion of the consumer’s dollar paid for 
bakery products in 1939 is shown in 
this chart prepared by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and published in 
the July, 1945, issue of “The Mar- 
keting and Transportation Situation.” 





the consumer’s dollar was _ higher, 
percentage wise, than in most other 
years. In absolute terms, the mar- 
gin of 7.5c per pound loaf is some- 
what below the average margin for 
the entire period of 7.9c. 
Consumer’s Dollar 

Farmers received for grain approxi- 
mately 6.7c of the consumer’s dollar 
spent for bakery products in 1939. 
This includes only the net farm value 
of the grain content of the bakery 
products, and does not allow for the 
farm value of other ingredients used 
by bakers such as butter, sugar, eggs, 
milk, fruit, yeast, etc. Allowance for 
the farm value of the other ingre- 
dients would raise the farmer’s share 
to about 12c, although the cost of 
these other ingredients to the bak- 
ers was somewhat higher than the 
cost of the flour which they used. 

Country elevator margins amounted 
to only 0.5¢e of the consumer’s dollar 
and the terminal elevators received 
about 0.3c. The country elevator 
margin makes no allowance for pat- 
ronage dividends paid by co-operative 
elevators which, if allowed for, would 
have increased the farmer’s share by 
a slight fraction of a cent. 

Transportation accounts for about 
2c out of the consumer’s dollar. This 
is for rail transportation of both 
grain and flour, but does not include 
cost of trucking grain to country ele- 
vators, trucking of flour from rail 
terminals to bakeries nor does it in- 
clude the baker’s cost of delivery to 
retailers and consumers. ‘Transpor- 
tation charges amounted to practical- 
ly 10c bu of wheat, 8c bu of rye, and 
about 29c bbl of flour in 1939. The 
flour mill’s share of the consumer’s 
dollar amounted to about 3.2c. 

Bakeries received the largest share 
of the consumer’s dollar, 72.3c. This 
includes the cost of wrapping mate- 
rials and ingredients other than flour 
used in making baked goods, as well 
as manufacturing costs and the dis- 
tribution costs of wholesale, retail 
and house-to-house bakeries. The 
wholesaler’s share of the consumer’s 
dollar is only 2.5c and the retailer’s 
share is 12.5c. 

Distribution of the consumer's dol- 
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Looks like this little fellow 


Most of America’s fighting men couldn’t begin to 
squeeze into the armor of these bold knights of the 
Middle Ages. Plenty of GOOD BREAD, supplied 
by the world’s finest bakers, has helped build braw 
and stamina in our fighting men. 


Yes! The baking industry deserves great credit for 
making us a nation of bread eaters. But of eve 
greater significance is the performance of the baking 
industry during wartime. With food shortages thre 
ening, bakers working under utmost difficulties hav 
met an ever-increasing demand for GOOD BREAD 
which is essential to the health and well-being of «ll 


our people. 


A PRODUCT I!1S KNOWN 
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didn’t eat enough GOOD BREAD 


\NHEUSER-BUSCH is proud of having helped 
in this crisis by supplying a BAKERS’ YEAST of 
outstanding PURITY, of lasting VITALITY and of 
dependable UNIFORMITY of performance which 
has won the respect and confidence of commercial 
bakers all over the nation... Anheuser-Busch, Inc., 


Saint Louis, Missouri. 
grr, 
s$ 


pee BUSCH 


ITY 


Gann IT KEEPS 
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These STICKERS want to 
work for you 


Putting one of these colorful little stickers on the 
wrappings of your bakery products is a constant 
reminder for your customers to Eat Plenty of Bread. 
Put these salesmen to work. We supply them free. 
Size 1 x2'4.How many can you use? Write today. 

Big, colorful, appetite-appeal posters on 
Anheuser-Busch Yeast trucks all over the U. S. A. 
are helping teach people to Eat Plenty of Enriched 
Bread. These moving billboards are part of our pro- 
gram to help our customers sell more Good Bread. 
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lar by marketing functions shows the tion of the dollar by expense factors little attributable to advertising. Of 


























































extent to which the costs of distribu- appears on the opposite page). the 7.7c shown as profits, 5.8c is ac- 
tion are borne by bakeries. As a i counted for as profits of bakeries, 
function, retailing absorbs 17.5c of Cost Factors leaving only 1.9c as profit to other 
the consumer’s dollar but only 12.5c The distribution of the dollar by agencies. 

is assignable to retailers not con- cost factors shows that salaries and (A bar chart showing the percent- 


nected with bakeries. Similarly, 1lce | wages make up 32.1% of the total ages of these various factors appears 
out of the dollar is assignable to costs but there is still an element of on page 49). 
wholesaling as a function, but only salaries and wages in some of the 


2.5¢ of this goes to independent whole- _—— other cost factors. Items in Baker’s Margin 
salers. Processing as shown here in- Advertising is surprisingly low at The most recent study made of the 
cludes 3.2c for milling and 58.8c for only 3.2c of the consumer’s dollar. costs of production and distribution 
baking. The share attributable to While selling costs are high for the of bread was conducted in 1942 by 
baking includes the cost of ingre- bakery industry, these selling costs the Federal Trade Commission which 
dients other than flour as well as consist mainly of salesmen’s and covered the production and distribu- 
wrapping materials. routemen’s salaries and wages and tion costs for two operating periods 
(A bar chart showing the distribu- delivery expense, with comparatively of 1942, and total investments, earn- 





HERE'S a great day coming... 

when wartime shortages and re- 
strictions are forgotten...when there 
will be enough dextrose for every 
baker . .. when you can get the ma- 
terials to make the finest baked goods 
and as much of them as you can sell. 
We are looking forward to that time 
just the same as you are! 
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@ So that the general public may have a clearer un- 
derstanding of the nature and food value of dextrose 
... basic energy sugar of the body...we are continu- 
ing the educational advertising program on dextrose. 


@ Perhaps you would like to use this illustration in 
advertising your own brand of bread. We'll gladly 
provide a finished print for you to adapt to any 
advertising purpose. (No cost or obligation.) Ask for 
Ad Photo No. 102. Advertising Department, Corn Prod. 
ucts Sales Company, 17 Battery Place, New York 4,N.Y. 





DEXTROSE 
SUGAR 


# : 







CERELOSE is dextrose 


CORN PRODUCTS SALES CO., 17 Battery Place, New York 4, N.Y. 
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ings, and rates of return for the y 
of 1936 to 1941, inclusive for w} 
sale and house-to-house bakers. 
inquiry covered 377 wholesale 
eries, 28 house-to-house bakeries, 
18 chain store bakeries. 

Total selling and delivery exp: 
per dollar of net sales for M: 
1942, were highest for the hous 
house bakers, amounting to 3 
compared with 23.56c for whol 
bakers and 11.95c for chain 
bakers. Delivery and _ selling 
penses direct to household con: 
ers are responsible for the hi 
ratios. Likewise, the cost of pr« 
tion and wrapping is less per d 
of net sales for the house-to-} 
bakers than for wholesale bake 
chain store bakers. The net | 
per dollar of sales was highest 
the chain store bakers in M; 
1942, (8.35) but was _ highest 
wholesale bakers in September, 
(6.21). 

The cost of goods sold and d 
bution expenses per dollar of net 


in 1939 of 16 biscuit and cracke 


manufacturers grouped by dist 
tion channels show that three | 
companies which sold their pr 
to all classes of customers had 
sales of nearly $142,000,000 and 
13 smaller companies selling t 
tailers and wholesalers had net 

of nearly $10,000,000. The three | 


companies had a total distribution « 
pense of 35.28c per sales dollar co 


pared with 25.75c for smaller « 


panies selling to wholesalers and 1 


tailers. 


This difference is largely accounte 


for by the greater expense of s 
men’s salaries of the three large « 
panies, greater “other distribu 
personnel salaries and wages,” gi 


er advertising and sales promotion « 


pense, outward transvortation 
pense and “all other distributio: 
pense.” Their distribution 

were higher because of a distrib 
of a greater share of their prod 
direct to the retailers. Cost 
goods sold, of course, absorb: 
smaller proportion of the sales 


lar of the larger companies. Adver- 


tising expense per sa'es dollar o 
16 companies of 4.41c is high but 
so high, for example, as it is for 
prepared cereals industry. Adv 
ing expense accounted for app 
mately 13% of the total distrib: 
expenses of the 16 biscuit and c1 
er compan‘es compared with app 
mately 55% of the distribution 
rense of 15 packaged cereal 
panies. 
Means of Reducing Costs 
Distribution costs for bakery | 
ucts are higher than for most « 
manufactured food products. 
in part can this be attributed to 
nature of the product. Competi 
selling practices or services to r¢ 
ers account for a considerable am 
of what appears to be avoidable « 
Some of these practices resulte: 
considerable increases in volum 
sales for the first firms which ado} 
them. As they have been ado} 
generally, the advantage to any 
firm has tended to disappear 
they have simply become added c 
saddled upon all competitors. 
Biscuits and Crackers 
The most obvious diseconomy in 
biscuit, cracker, pretzel industry \ 
the prewar practice of having sa 
men call upon the retailers twic« 
week and the making of deliver 


two or more times a week, when or 
a week would have been sufficien' 


Inquiry among retailers disclosed 


fact that most of them did not wa 


this “service.” Individual manuf 
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CENTS CENTS 


@ 175 Retailing 





80 
11.0 Wholesaling 
60 
40 @ 62.0 Processing 
20 
2.0 Transportation 
@ 08 Assembly 
Farm production 
0 © 67 (grain only) 


DIS! RIBUTION of the consumer’s 
dollar paid for bakery products in 
1939, by various business functioazs, 
is shown in this chart prepared by 
the Department of Agriculture and 
appearing in the July, 1945, issue of 
“The Marketing and Transportation 
Situation.” 





turers, however, were afraid to re- 
duce the number of deliveries for 
fear of losing their competitive pos‘- 
tion. Since’ distribution expense 


amounted to 35% of net sates tor 


bisc and cracker companies in 
1939, it would appear that cutting 
salesmen’s calls and deliveries in half 
should result in savings of sizeable 
proportions. 

Packaging costs a'so appear to be 


high for the biscuit and cracker in- 
dustr: Containers and material 
costs (not counting labor and ma- 
chine packing costs) ranged from 85c 
to $3.24 per 100 Ibs of product in 
1942, and accounted for from 8 tc 
22% of total costs and expenses. I\ 
is difficult to determine the minimum 
pac’aging costs to retain the maxi- 
mim freshness of the product. Where 
sich costs are incurred, however, they 
wou certainly seem to warrant a 
reluction in the number of deliver’es 
if the package is effective in retain- 
ing the freshness of the product. 


Bread and Other Bakery Produc‘s 
Excessive numbers of de'iveries 
have been as much or more of a prob- 
lem in the bread and other bakery 
products industry as in the biscuit 
and crac’-er industry in most cities 
Prior to the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation orders for truck mileage 
conservation, two to four deliveries 
aday were not uncommon when one 


delivery a day would have been am- 
ple. {t is estimated that once-a-day 
delivery requires only about 63% of 


ihe mileage of twice-a-day deliver- 
les. \Vhen drivers are paid on a com- 
mission basis, bakers may not be so 
keer aware of the added cost of 
extra deliveries as they are when the 
driver is paid on a salary bas’s. Even 
on a commission basis, however, with 
once-a-day delivery the driver can be 
paid a smaller commission per loaf 
and still earn as much or more on 
the irger volume than he dil before. 
The saving in truck operating cost 
from once-a-day delivery is about in 
Proportion to the mileage saved. 
From March to September, 1942, 
Wholesale bakers achieved a saving 
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of 15% in delivery vehicle expense 
through reduced deliveries. 


Stale Bread Returns 


Stale bread returns have been ac- 
cepted by bakers from retailers either 
by crediting the retailer with the 
wholesale value of the bread re- 
turned, or under a system of con 
signment selling by which the retail- 
er is charged only for bread actually 
sold. Unsold stales are returned to 
the bakery. The acceptance of stale 
bread returns is one of the most 
wasteful practices in the baking in- 
dustry. 

Acceptance of stale returns is 
closely associated with the practice 


It’s the 





of overstocking the retailer with 
bread on the assumption that a large 
display helps to sell the product. 
Where the retailer is not charged for 
stales, he is under no compulsion to 
keep his bread order down to a quan- 
tity which he can reasonably expect 
to sell. 

Where the practice of accepting 
stale returns is in effect, attempts 
are sometimes made to limit the 
amount of such returns by placing a 
quota of stale returns upon the driver 
which he is expected not to exceed. 
This sometimes leads to the practice 
of “rolling’’ the stales; that is, the 
driver picks up stale bread at one 
store and delivers it as fresh to the 
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next store, with or without the 
knowledge and consent of the baker. 

Acceptance of stale bread returns 
has been prohibited during the war 
by federal order as it was during the 
last war. It would seem that under 
peacetime conditions some way could 
be found to continue the prohibition. 
The acceptance of stale returns is 
thought to be so strong a competitive 
practice that few bakers feel that 
they are in a position, acting indi- 
vidually, to refuse. 

Bread Racks 

The use of bread racks is a com- 
petitive device whereby the baker 
furnishes to retailers racks which are 





Flavor of Butter 


Mousewives want in Cakes and Sweet Goods 


When housewives do their own baking they use plenty of butter—because it’s 


the delicate taste and flavor of butter they want in fine cakes and pastries. It’s 


the one flavor for baked goods that everyone likes. 


Bakers, too, use butter for its flavor, but in order to develop as much butter 


flavor as housewives want, many bakers have found that they can use butter 


and fortify the rest of the shortening with FREEMAN’S IMITATION 


BUTTER FLAVOR to the strength of flavor desired in the finished product. 


All the flavor stays in the finished product because it does not bake out. 


This butter flavor is easy and economical to use. It creams directly into any 


kind of shortening. It needs no refrigeration and does not turn rancid. It is a 


tested and proved product, used regularly with outstanding success b 


many 


bakeries, hotels and restaurants all over the country. 


To win the cake market—now—and to hold it when ingredient restrictions are 


removed—your cakes should have the flavor of butter. Give the housewife the 


flavor in baked goods that she wants—the flavor of butter—and she will buy 


your baked goods. ‘Try FREEMAN’S BUTTER FLAVOR and you will use 


it always. 


Order a gallon, or write today for full information. 


FREEMAN FOOD PRODUCTS CoO. 


605 N. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 11, ILL. 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


WHITEHALL 5499 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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designed to display attractively the 
baker’s bread and bakery products. 
Bakers often furnish elaborate racks 
to retailers which, of course, greatly 
add to their cost of distribution. Al- 
though bakers allow products of com- 
petitive bakers also to be placed on 
their racks, they usually reserve the 
right to have their products displayed 
in the most prominent and favorable 
positions. The practice of furnishing 
bread racks is closely associated with 
consignment selling, giving the bak- 
er an opportunity to overload the 
racks with his own products and ob- 
scure competitive brands. 


Distribution expenses could be low- 
ered considerably by selling a 2-Ib 
instead of a 1-lb loaf of bread. While 
a 2-lb loaf may be too large for some 
families, there are still large num- 
bers of families which could consume 
such a loaf without danger of stale- 
ness. The only additional costs of 
producing a 2-lb loaf over a 1-lb loaf 
are the costs of the added raw mate- 
rials and baking time plus the cost 
of additional space occupied in the 
delivery truck. Most other costs 
would be the same for the 2-lb as 
for the 1-lb loaf. Retail store costs 
would be almost exactly the same. 
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A 2-lb loaf priced so as to pass most 
of the saving in cost on to the con- 
sumer could easily result in an in- 
creased total consumption of bread, 
particularly because the large fam- 
ilies who would naturally consume 
such a loaf are more apt to be low- 
income families. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
FINED ON PAY RAISES 
Toledo, Ohio.—Tony Szymanowski, 
operating Tony’s Bakery, Fremont, 
Ohio, has been: fined $3,500 by War 
Labor Board for paying his employees 
more than the rates of pay estab- 
lished by WLB regulations. 
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“B-E-T-S” 


of flour used! 


The industry’s recent adoption of a minimum 
enrichment addition, to assure compliance with 
government standards, is evidence of the sound- 


ness of this policy. 


““B-E-T-S” TABLETS STOCKED FOR CUICX CELIVERY AT NEW YOR“, 





—5 formulas— 
one surely meets 
your needs! 














—did the job FIRST—provided a 
formula that ADEQUATELY enriched bread to 
government requirements, regardless of grade 


peak for yourself, Gob 
ound, thats what . 


So select the “B-E 
needs. For particulars and prices, write us of ask 
our representative when he calls. “B-E-T-S” 
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the baking field, qualified by experience to assist 
you On any enrichment matter. 


method of bread-enrichment, originated he ag 
able through W athrop Chem cal Co., Inc. 


CHICACO, KANSAS CITY (MO.), DENVER, LOS ANGELES, SAN FRANCISCO, PORTLAND (ORE.), DALLAS AND ATLANTA 


Address Inquiries to— 
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Cceas sSVIGNIREA W100 
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170 Varick Street, New York 13, N.Y. 
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Sanitation 


— 


By B. R. FULLER, JR 


President, Southern Bakers 
Association, Inc. 





Bakery sanitation is one sub jec} 
to which we have paid too little at. 
tention in the past years. Our ideas 
of proper sanitary conditions have 
been tremendously substandard. | 
is interesting to note that current. 
ly both federal and state depart- 
ments of agriculture are giving much 
more consideration to this matter 
than they have in the past. We 
of the baking industry should ap. 
plaud and encourage this tighien- 
ing up of inspection, as it should re- 


sult in considerable benefit to the 
industry. 
A shocking fact was recently 


brought to the attention of the writ- 
er, wherein a survey of consumers 
disclosed that, of all food products 
under consideration, bakery products 
stood out in the consumers’ minds 
as being the one item manufactured 
under the most insanitary conditions, 
We should do something about this 
matter. There must be some reason 
for this impression being so preva- 
lent in the minds of our customers, 
We should find this reason and clim- 
inate it quickly. 

The first step for us to take is to 
see that our bakeries are put in the 
proper condition of cleanliness and 
sanitation and are constantly kept 
in this condition; then bring the 
public’s attention to this fact. I 
contend that we must change our 
old ideas of what is proper condi- 
tion and what is proper sanitation. 
In many cases, to achieve the re- 
sults needed, some drastic consiruc- 
tion changes must be made, and im- 
portant money must be spent in re- 
conditioning present buildings and 
equipment. 

Certainly during wartime every op- 
erator has suffered considerably from 
a manpower shortage and, as a con- 
sequence, plants have not received 
normal maintenance and repair. I {ow- 
ever, the time has come for us to 
give proper consideration to correct- 
ing the bad conditions that were in 
evidence in prewar and which grew 
worse during the war period. We 
must become more conscious o! the 
fact that we are a food manufactur- 
er and, as such, should maintain im- 
maculate establishments. 

Before any bakery operator ¢ 
into any postwar wasteful practices, 
I personally would like to urge him 
to first put his bakery in a physical 
and mechanical condition that will 
not only be a credit to him, bu! to 
the industry of which he is a rt 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


GEORGE COX SECRETARY 
OKLAHOMA BAKERS’ GROUP 


Oklahoma City, Okla.—George 0x, 
Oklahoma City, has been named sec- 
retary of the Oklahoma Bakers As- 


wn 





sociation with headquarters at 408 
Perrine Bldg., Oklahoma City. Mr. 
Cox was formerly connected with 


the OPA rationing board. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


NO CUSTOMER SUGAR 

Salt Lake City, Utah—Bakers 10 
have requested that customers bring 
their own sugar when they place or- 
ders, recently received notification 
from the local Office of Price Ad- 
ministration that this practice is il- 
legal. 
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Be average 100-lb.-capacity Multiwall Paper Bag is 
only 8/10 of a pound in weight. Only 16 lbs. of Multi- 
wall bags, therefore, are required to carry and protect 
a full ton of material. 


These figures hold an important story of Multiwall 
packaging efficiency and economy. They also indicate 
the strength and toughness of the paper of these bags. 
This paper is made according to exacting specifications 
and must pass exhaustive tests concerning strength, 


flexibility, and moisture resistance. 


Multiwall design is another reason for Multiwall 
stamina and efficiency. Bags are constructed of several 
plies made in tube form so that each bears its share 
of the burden. 


ADDITIONAL MULTIWALL ECONOMIES 


Multiwall Paper Bags are tight and sift-proof. They help 
keep storerooms tidy. And, because materials do not 





== IN CANADA 


St.Regis Paper Co. (Can.) Ltd. 
Montreal, Que 
Vancouver, British Columbia 


Boston, Mass. Birmingham, Ala. 








New Orleans, La. 
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Dallas, Texas 


Franklin, Va. 













readily cling to their smooth interior walls, they empty 
quickly and cleanly . . . cut retention losses to a 


minimum. 


St. Regis bag filling machines and methods offer still 
another worthwhile economy. Results have shown that 
these machines definitely speed filling operations, re- 
duce labor and equipment costs, and release man- 
power for other jobs. 


To find out how Multiwall Bags and bag-filling sys- 
tems can be advantageously applied to your business, 
write or call your nearest St. Regis office TODAY. 


WALLS 


MULTIPLY PROTECTION » MULTIPLY SALEABILITY 


ST. REGIS PAPER COMPANY 


TAGGART CORPORATION 


NEW YORK 17: 230 Park Ave. CHICAGO 1: 230 No. Michigan Ave. 
BALTIMORE 2: 2601 O'Sullivan Bldg. SAN FRANCISCO 4: 1 Montgomery St. 









No. Kansas City, Mo. 
Nazareth, Pa, 


Los Angeles, Calif, 
Toledo, Ohio 


Denver, Colo. 


Seattle, Wash. 
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Holding Wartime Gains 


By Isabel DuBois 


Home Economics Department, Red Star Yeast & Products Co., 
Milwavkee, Wis. 


— postwar baking industry will 
have a wonderful opportunity to 
retain the high volume of business 
it has experienced during the war 
if it acts quickly and offsets the 
powerful postwar promotional pro- 
gram for a “back to the kitchen 
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you going to keep Mrs. Homemaker 
coming to your shop for the pastries, 
cakes and pies she needs or are you 
going to let her drift away without 
fighting to hold the important place 
you have gained for yourself? The 
retail baker that gets the hold of the 
business will have to be clever, have 
something of value to offer Mrs. 
Homemaker in quality products, in 
service, and will have to get there 


movement. The homemaker’ who ; 
ast. 


formerly did much of her own bak- 


ing recently has been buying most of Quality Is All-Important 


her pastries, cakes and pies at the a OP RI 
neighborhood bakery. She doesn’t The matter of re-establishing high- 
have time to do the home baking est quality, and maintaining it, is re- 
she did during prewar days. Are ceiving more and more attention from 


GLASSINE ant GREASEPROOF 


HOW IT IS MADE. 


WHY IT IS SO WIDELY USED 


: IN PROTECTIVE PACKAGING. 





REFINING—Special refining equip- 
ment is needed to properly prepare 
the pulp for the paper machine. 


PAPER MACHINE 
—Fourdrinier 
machines are 
required, and 
must be run 
very slowly to 
provide proper 
formation and 
drying. As the 
paper leaves 
the machine 
itis opaque 
greaseproof, 


ot aR ERE 











PULP—Only a few special pulps 
| can be used in making glassine 
| and greaseproof. 


“Glassine and Greaseproof”’ is the 
common trade designation for a 
vast group of protective packaging 
papers, unlike all other forms of 
paper due to certain basic manu- 
facturing differences. The technical 
qualities of Glassine and Grease- 
proof can be varied in many ways 
on the paper machine or by later 
finishing and converting operations. 
This enables us to “‘tailor-make’’ our 
papers to your individual require- 
ments—efficiently and economically 
—an accomplishment that has made 
Riegel's Glassine and Greaseproof 
among the most widely used of all 
packaging materials. 


RIEGEL 


PAPER CORPORATION 
342 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


‘SUPER- CALENDER 
~The opaque 
greaseproof be- 
comes transpar- 
ent glassine 
through a special 
super-calender- 
ing operation. 
No other treat- eins 
ment is required. 


MANY SPECIAL FINISHING AND CONVERTING OPERATIONS 
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leading retail bakers. Some 
tions existing in their business 
will continue in the future as a 
ter of course. Those who are } 
informed realize that many ch 
conditions in the baking ind 
are coming. They know defi 
that the end of the sellers’ n 
is already in sight—-and that 
problem is to become truly cor 
tive again. Leading retailers 1 
they must be in a position to 
products of the highest possible 
ity, to give their customers 
they want, if they are to hav 
chance whatsoever to retain 
able portion of the wartime 
gains enjoyed at present. 

Many retail bakery shops ar 
ucing a quality product, mor 
home tyne in taste and in appea 
These products are finding { 
among homemakers. The _ ne 
shops where quality home-type 
ucts are made is spreading a 
these cases business has alread) 
manently increased. This has « 
better acceptance of baked good 
shops, but to keep this acce; 
all bakeshops will have to get ¢ 
band wagon with “quality.” 
G.I. Joe comes marching hom 
going to demand good baked 
ucts, in army life he’s become 
tomed to them. Mrs. Homema 
out of the habit of baking a 
the habit of buying. Give he 
quality baked products that sh 
G.I. Joe are going to want. I 
way and only in this way will | 
be able to keep the volume of 
ness they have already gained 
start today to place the qual 
your products at the highest 
restricted use of ingredients w 
low. Don’t yield to the temp 
to make just “any old thing,’ 
to have something to sell. 


Q 


Many homemakers are fed up wi 


the wartime crowded shops ar 
poor service received. Wartime 
shortages have often times re 
in poor handling techniques. i! 
retail bakeshop, in poor pack 
inefficient service and many un 
ant experiences for the 
All of these will be remember 
the homemakers and must be 
down in the postwar period. 
many months past, completely 
perienced and ever-changing 
sales help has had to be tole 
Anything to keep going. Bu 
alert operator has always give 
personnel the closest possible 
tion—and today is doing so 
more than ever. Knowing th 
indifferent, rude sales perso! 
chase out his most priceless a 
his customers—even in the fac 
very trying labor market, ma! 
tailers have found ways and 
to instill in their salesgirls out 
a high degree of courtesy an¢ 
tomer consideration. 
alert and aggressi 
tackled the probl 
being certain that their store 
are courteous to their custom: 
by having adopted the “number 
tem” of serving people entering 
stores. You are undoubtedly fa 
with this system used in son 
our railroad ticket offices and v: 
other places where crowds gi 
Upon entering the store the cus 
er simply takes a numbered 
from a handy, easy-to-see rack 
the clerk calls out the numb¢ 
its proper turn. In this way 
dissatisfaction so often experit 
by customers in most any S&S 
about not being served in their |} 
er turn, is entirely eliminated. 
Another homemaker’s 


One way 
tailers have 
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well worth your consideration is this 
one. When Mrs. Homemaker enters 
4 store she expects to be waited on 
promptly and efficiently. There is 
nothing more annoying than to be 
standing in a store waiting to be 
' while some member of the 


served ; 
sales personnel cleans out display 
cases, or Other equipment. True, the 


person doing the cleaning feels that 
some sales person will wait on this 
partic ular customer or customers in 
due time. But this isn’t the way 
Mrs. [iomemaker looks at the situa- 
tion. She wants to be served quickly 
so that she can go on her way. I 
have observed a number of places 
where cleaning of the display cases, 
windows and other parts of the prem- 
ises is Gone only after close of the 
regular store hours. 


Pointers for Salesgirls 


The training and supervising of 
store salesgirls is very important. A 


saleseirl has two important jobs to 
do. First, to sell herself and second- 
ly to sell your merchandise. In the 
few minutes which the sa'esgirl 


with your customers she has 
only ‘wo ways through which she 
ean sell herself. One is through her 
personal appearance and the other is 
through her personal behavior. 

How about personal appearance, or 
so-called eye appeal? With just a 
glance, Mrs. Homemaker sizes up 
the salesgirl in terms of attractive- 
ness, Cleanliness and neatness. Or- 


spena 


derly hair? Becoming use of cos- 
metics? Carefully groomed nails? 
Clean hands? Freshly laundered 
clothes? Last but not least, good, 


upright posture. Under personal be- 
havior we mean such things as man- 
These include the _ sales- 
girl’s voice, gestures and her attitude 
toward your product. Her personal 
behavior by all means definitely in- 
cludes being pleasant at all times. 
You know a smile brings a smile. 
She is, of course, reserved, uses 
few words, and avoids gossiping, en- 
tertaining or making speeches to 
your customers. All of this adds un 


nerisms. 


to wrapping herself up in the job 
ind the products she sells. 
If it is possible to say that a gooc 


must have, above a'l 
other things, any one dominating 
characteristic, without question [| 
would say that must be enthusiasm. 
Enthusiasm is contagious, and sales 
experts agree that this will do more 
than any other single thing to get 
desired results. 

Now that we have talked about the 
selling herself, let’s talk 
about selling your merchandise. She 
does this by appealing to the custom- 
er’s interests, and not simply stress- 
ing the value of your baked goods 
This is obvious—for you, of course, 
know that all customers are eager to 
have someone suggest to them what 
they want. And all women custom- 
ers are flattered by any interest the 
salesgirl shows them. 

In other words, if a salesgir] is 
selling layer cakes, instead of say- 
ing: “This is a good fresh fruit peach 
cake,” she might say, “Has your fam- 
ily ever tried this delicious fresh fruit 
peach cake, Mrs. Jones?” or ‘Today 


sales person 


salesgirl] 


we have those wholesome oatmeal 
cookies your little boy likes, Mrs 
Jones Mrs. Homemaker will be 


flattered by the attention your sales- 
girl gives her and you can be sure 
she'll be coming to your store when 
she needs additional baked products. 


Postwar Improvements 


An idea worthy of your considera- 
tion and one that is not being taken 
advantage of by many retail bakers 
's that of selling related items, such 
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as ice cream, soda water, salted nuts, 
potato chips, popcorn and cream. 
Drug and grocery stores, hardware 
and automotive supply stores have 
greatly increased their volume of 
business by merchandising related 
items. Retail bakers who want to 
retain their wartime high sales vol- 
ume will do well to give this mer- 
chandising slant serious considera- 
tion. 

There are plenty of hazards to 
overcome in the postwar retail bak- 
ing business. Prepared baking mixes, 
and greatly improved ones, will 
give you great postwar compe- 


tition. These prepared mixes will 
offer extra incentives for baking at 
home. Another competitive angle to 
be aware of in the future is the 
movement of national chain stores 
to do actual baking on their premises. 
Chain stores will provide real com- 
petition for the retail baker, particu- 
larly if they maintain their empha- 
sis on quality products and better 
merchandising. More and better col- 
or pictures will be seen in magazines, 
newspapers and on billboards, tempt- 
ing appetites and selling homemak- 
ers the idea of home baking. But, 
you can capitalize on this publicity. 
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Put out for sale in your shop the 
identical baked goods shown in these 
color pictures while the public’s ap- 
petite is whetted for this product. 
Frozen baked goods will give you 
real postwar competition. But this 
factor as well as the others pointed 
out can be overcome by concerted 
effort. 

Increased business or maintenance 
of business is all up to the retail 
bakeshop owner, his ability to pro- 
duce quality baked goods, his will- 
ingness to promote and publicize his 
products and build good will with 
his customers. 





You Can Always Depend on the 


Uniformity of 


| BAKING | 
Bisa 

| HEAT-TEST 
STABILITY 


—always. 
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[T every stage of manufacture, COVO 
Shortenings must pass severe and re- 
peated tests. Every batch must also pass prac- 
tical baking and frying tests. Then—and not 
until then—are they released for shipment. 
These successive and exacting tests are to 
insure continuous and unvarying uniformity 


Although yniformity is the most difficult 


LEVER BROTHERS COMPANY - General Offices: Cambridge 39, Mass. 


More than Ever Important ODAY f 


characteristic for any shortening manufac- 
turer to maintain, it is more than ever im- 
portant to you today—in saving time and 
materials—in ease of handling for your less 
experienced help—in maintaining uniform 
volume and quality production. 

COVO and COVO Super-Mix are the 
most uniformly good shortenings that the 
baking industry has ever had. 
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NEW PRODUCT DEVELOPMENTS 





A summary of some recent new developments in products and processes. 
In some cases, additional information can be obtained from the firms men- 
tioned or the publishers, 118 South Sixth St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


Cake Filling Machine 

A patent for a cake filling ma- 
chine has been granted to William 
Wennmann, Baltimore, Md., and as- 
signed to the Ward Baking Co., New 
York. The machine is described as 
an apparatus for removing the up- 


the High-Moistur 


: J FOR ALL CAKES... HIGH, LOW 
» OR MEDIUM SUGAR CONTENT 


WESSON OIL & SNOWDRIFT SALES CO. 





per parts of cakes for filling, which 
comprises a cake conveyor having 
means for holding cakes at regu- 
larly spaced intervals thereon and a 
means for advancing the conveyor 
step by step to bring successive 
cakes to a position for filling. <A 
slicing knife is spaced above the 


conveyor to cut the cakes carried 
thereon into upper and lower parts. 
A second conveyor moving at right 
angles above the main conveyor car- 
ries an arm which engages and 
pushes sidewise the upper part of a 
cake after slicing, exposing the un- 
der layer for filling. 


Bag Dumper 


The Ritchie bag dumper for lifting 
and emptying heavy bags has been 
announced by ASCO Mfg. Co., Los 
Angeles 23, Cal. Operating on a 
4-h.p. electric motor the machine 
will quickly lift and empty any bags 
up to 350 lbs in weight. 




















NEW YORK © CHICAGO e SAVANNAH 
NEW ORLEANS © SAN FRANCISCO 
MEMPHIS ¢ HOUSTON 
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The dumper eliminates back-break. 
ing lifts, fatigue and possible injury 
stops wastage from spilling, keeps 
the floor clean, reduces dust, can hp 
wheeled about as needed, and j 
easily operated. An automatic shy. 
off switch stops the motor at top anq 


bottom positions of the lift. Ag ap 



























added safety feature, a special clutch 
arrangement disengages the motor if 
downward return of chute is ob. 
structed. The upward lift takes 1 
seconds, with 8 seconds to low 

An adjustable height chute at th 
front fits narrow openings and fun- 
nels the bags’ contents into a vat or 
machine without spilling. Two spikes 
catch and hold the bag while dump- 
ing. The chute will handle bag 
24 in wide. 


Riboflavin Patent 


Frank J. Rudert, of Terre Haute 
Ind., has received a patent from the 
U. S. Patent office, on a method of 
obtaining riboflavin. The patent cov- 
ers a new bio-synthesis of riboflavir 


through action of a fungus know 
as Eremothecium ashbyii on a nov 
type of mash. This organism has 
been used before on solid media for 


the production of riboflavin, but 
yields have been generally smal! and 
the process has required three weeks 
or longer for full growth. By treat- 
ing the growth medium with lipids 
such as corn oil, lecithin, olive oi 
or peanut oil, a marked improvement 
in growth will result, the inventor 


asserts. Also added to the mash art 
desired nutrients and necessary min- 
eral salts and the growth car- 
ried out under conditions o! con- 


tinuous sterile aeration. Heating the 
mash while maintaining its pH at 
predetermined level facilitates max- 
imum growth within 50 to 90 hours 
and a product rich in riboflavin re- 
sults. 

Electronic Rat Tra! 

A new electronic rat extermina- 
tion method is now being offered on 
a rental basis by a Rochester, N 
Y., manufacturer. 3ased on the 
study of the behavior pattern ol 
rodents, the device takes advantagt 
of the fact that rats follow the sam‘ 
route from nest to feeding place and 
are reluctant to tread on an un- 
familiar surface or enter a dead-end 
passage. 

The trap has no floor and is open 
at both ends like a _ tunnel. t 1s 
placed where evidence indicaics 4 
rat run and can be plugged int« an) 
convenient electric socket. 

As the rat goes through the tun- 
nel, he breaks an electric eye clr 
cuit which quickly drops the doors al 
both ends. At the same time a small 
door at the side of the tunnel opens 
Escape through this door leads the 
rat to a small compartment and 
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"at top and 
i deat 
” ae ; . HOW TRAP WORKS—As shown in the picture at the cution chamber.” His weight on the ramp drops the 

ramp. Seeking escape the rat goes extreme left above, the rat starts through the tunnel compartment door behind el In the ee imeaaa 
up the runway, As his feet touch formed by the trap. When he breaks the electric eye from the right, tickled by a slight electric shock on the 
this, the small door through which beam the doors at both ends of the tunnel drop and a ramp, the rat bolts into the death chamber where he 
he entered the compartment closes gman door at the side opens. In the second picture from is gripped firmly by electrodes that carry a killing shock. 
behind him and his feet are tickled the left, the rat, seeking escape, rushes through the side In the picture at the extreme right, the floor of the 
with a slight electric shock to in- door into a small compartment. Still seeking exit in death chamber drops away and the corpse falls into a 
duce him to bolt into an electrocu- the center picture, the rat moves up a ramp to the “exe- basket outside the trap. 


tion chamber. Here he is clamped 
tightly between electrodes for a short 
period and killed by the electric 
current passing through his _ body. 
Thereafter, the death chamber floor ETE 
drops away depositing the corpse - 
in a basket outside the trap. At 
the same time the trap resets itself 
for the next victim. 
Manufacturers claim that rats do 
not “get wise” to the trap, which 
can make many kills in succession. 
Until now wartime restrictions 
have confined production mostly to 
the armed services, but enlarged 
output is now anticipated. 
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ower A new portable industrial wash- 
ite at the ing machine, applicable to pan wash- 
and fun- ing, has been put on the market 
a vat or by the Industrial Washing Machine 
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ile ta unit consists of a tank and housing 
asn are ° 
a bi and is portable. Mounted on the 
ae housing are electric immersion heat- ong setting the standard of divider value—in accuracy, 
af om. ers, a pump and motor, valves, performance, and results—the American ‘‘Standard’’ assures 
switches all wired, gauges, etc. The ; : , 
ting the objects to be cleaned are placed in every user exceptional operating convenience and an un- 
_ a square mesh basket 16x16 inches; usually long service life. 
fare cover is lowered, and the spray A F 
ours, valve turned. The force of the spray It cuts costs through its extremely accurate scaling oper- 
\ 1 r de 2g . . . . . 
; causes the basket to rotate. If de- ation which eliminates overweights and produces a finer, 
sired, the basket can be removed more uniform loaf at the same time. To insure American 
if) and the machine is thus converted 
! into a dip tank accuracy, only the finest laboratory-tested metals are used 
pe ‘ F FI —machined to the closest tolerances. 
da on . “4 - “4 
. bacteria-Free flooring . “ a ae , ; 
er, N. . sin Seite tiated The American ‘‘Standard’’ Divider is available in 2, 3,, 
A new flooring that kills bacteria : ; es 
Y . on aaa pers pom ecg aN and 4 pocket models. Like all other American Dividers, 
ern 0 and s s ve ee a : . = : 
stage been developed by Dean S. Hubbell the ‘‘Standard"’ is saving time, money, and improving 
same 7 he Mellon Institute ag rag wine production for hundreds of bakeries throughout the world. 
See itts é is being : . ‘ 
ce and 2 = 7 in anne Write for details of the model that best suits your 
in un- te’ . a ee : 
i-end through the H. H. Robertson Co., individual requirements. 





Pitisburgh. The product, called 
open “Hubbellite’” is made by incorporat- 


It is ing finely divided copper powder in 
ies a magnesium oxychloride cement. It e 44 
fo any can be applied about a quarter inch ( wm Hi ‘ a | Q Lew 
. thick any floor surface in much 


on any 


p tun- the same manner as ordinary ce- 
e cir: ment. Primarily a bacteria and mold 
ors al killer, the flooring also has proved 
small repellent to roaches. It does not, 


ypens of course, guarantee roach extermi- 
s the nation, since the vermin can travel 1600 S. Kingshighway Blvd. « . 2 


and around walls. 
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ALABAMA 

The Woodlawn Bakery, Birming- 
ham, owned by Forrest McClain, was 
recently repainted and redecorated 
while the shop was closed for two 
weeks. 

A new oven has been installed by 
the Austin Cookie Co., Birmingham. 


The plant is owned by Fred S. Austin. 

Jones Bakery, Sylacauga, is now 
occupying the new addition to its 
plant. Tom and James Jones are the 
owners of this bakery. 

The Electrik Maid Bake Shop, Bir- 
mingham, owned by B. H. Lever, has 
rented space for a branch retail out- 
let on South 20th St. 


ARKANSAS 


An uptown sales shop for retail 
trade has been opened by the Mity- 
Nice Bakery, Batesville. 

A new oven has been installed by 
Mr. and Mrs. Jack Kennedy in the 
Bentonville (Ark.) Bakery. 

A new high-speed mixer and make- 


















































































up equipment have been install 
Shapkoff’s Bakery, Forrest City 


W. J. Frye has bought the Squa 


Deal Bakery, Fort Smith. 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 


G. A. Taylor of Abbotsford has py 


chased the business of the Abbot 
(B.C.) Bakery. This business 


formerly owned by M. H. Weekes and 


G. Bader. Mr. Weekes retain: 
ownership of the building. This 
ery started on a small scale at 
rear of a grocery store, but wa 
panded in 1932, when the con 
built its own building. Mr. |] 
is retiring from this business { 
into the cooky business with 
brothers now in Seattle. 

J. G. and F. Smith, who are « 
ing on business as bakers at 
East Hastings Street and 6417 F) 
Avenue, Vancouver, have regis 
the name of their firm as Flo’s 
ery and filed an official declarati: 
their partnership. 

Alan R. Wardrop has purc! 
the bakery business of Fred Tit 
at 1221 Davie Street, Vancouve! 

George Neil MacInnis has 
tered his partnership in the bus 
of the Terrace Bakery at Terrac 

Chris Clough has recently 1 
over the bakery business at Sum 
land, where he was formerly 
ciated with his father. Mr. C! 
has just returned from service « 
seas. The business was establi 


by his father and operated in diff 


ent locations until the present 
was built about 10 years ago. 
firm has been in business in Sun 
land for the past 10 years. 


CALIFORNIA 

New glass display cases have 
installed at Mother’s Bakery, Bal 
field, and both the exterior an 
terior of the shop have _ beer 
painted and redecorated. 

The Peerless Bakery, San 
Obispo, has moved to a new loc 
at 850 Higuera St. Santos A 
guina is the manager of the firn 


FLORIDA 
Alterations and repairs have 
completed at the Coral Gables (1 
Bakery, owned by Mrs. J. Peacoc 


GEORGIA 

New display cases have bee! 
stalled in the Forsythe Street 
ery, Macon, by R. L. Day, ow 
and A. H. Atkins, production 1 
ager. 

The Golden Cream Donut Co. 
been sold to Rich’s, Inc., Atl: 
which has discontinued the wi! 
sale part of the business. 

A new oven and a new coa 
paint have been added to Tay 
Bakery, Valdosta. 

The Quality Bakery, Cedart 
formerly owned by Allen McCain, 
been sold to Tom Jones, Grant H¢ 
and J. C. Carter. 

An addition to the original bu 
ing, a walk-in refrigerator and a 
floor have been added to the R 
mond Hill Bakery. Ira Womble 
the proprietor. 

Pearson’s Home Bakery, Savani 
has established a branch at Sav 
nah Beach. 

Wilder’s Pastry Shop, Macon, }! 
completed an addition to the sh 
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a We insist upon making 
at =H every bag of Shellabarger’s | 
gis\ored flour “above and beyond” the | 
ia need of the baker. | 





s We get and maintain these : 
a " extra values, not by spend- 
so ing money that you have to 
over. pay, but by developing and 
store following procedures and 
ia techniques that have been 
proved correct. 
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A total flour milling capacity of 6,500 
sacks per day in five modern units in 
the nation’s greatest bread wheat 


n in- field. Backed by sufficient storage 8 
Ra] (3,500,000 bushels) to supply our it 
wheat requirements for 10 months, a 
winer, and by more than 30 country eleva- F | 
man- tors to aid in collecting much of this : , we 
wheat directly from the growers. 
Backed also by analytical and testing q : ‘ iG 
is laboratories, the most rigid technical ; e stTaolsnea i g 
. supervision and, finally, by the high- { iy 
aita, est quality ideals and standards for : | 4 
hole every Shellabarger product. | up a 
Noles . ” “ quality stanadaras ; 
' 
it of t 
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which provides for ample storage 
space and enlarges the retail space. 


ILLINOIS 


Elston Batey of Terre Haute, Ind., 
and Lory Weaver of Marshall have 
purchased the Elite Bakery in Mar- 
shall from Robert Wilson and Glenn 
Davis, who have operated the busi- 
ness for the last 19 years. They 
have taken charge. Mr. Weaver was 
employed in the bakery for 18 years. 

The Purity Baking Co. of Cham- 
paign began late in July to make al- 
terations and enlargements of its 
production plant to give more room 
for production, as well as additional 
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storage space and an additional in- 
side loading platform. The company 
also plans to build an entire new 
brick and glass front and add a new 
roof. The new building will be ready 
for occupancy during September. The 
cost was estimated at $15,000. 

A new oven has been installed in 
Eleanor’s Bake Shop, Arlington 
Heights. 

The Rodrian Bakery, Palatine, has 
discontinued business until supplies 
are easier to obtain. 

Thurm’s’ Bakery, 
been taken over by 
ereign. 


Sycamore, has 
Charles Sov- 


INDIANA 


The Skinner Bakery, Attica, has 
reopened after being closed for sev- 
eral weeks. While the shop was 
closed the workroom of the bakery 
was thoroughly cleaned and _ re- 
painted. 

IOWA 


The Ungles Baking Co. Des 
Moines, is installing a new 1,400-lb 
dough mixer as the first step in a 
plant modernization program. The 
firm has several other pieces of new 
equipment on order. 

Lightning struck and 
damaged the Albia (Iowa) 


seriously 
Bakery 
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WHITE BREAD APPETITE APPEAL 
with WHOLE WHEAT NUTRITION 





THE PROBLEM: 


For many years people eating a limited variety of foods have been urged 









to consume whole wheat bread for maximum bread nutrition. Most people 


place appetite appeal ahead of nutritive value in their selection of foods. 
The appetite appeal of whole wheat bread is so much below that of white 
bread that only a small percentage of all bread consumed is whole wheat. 


THE SOLUTION: 


The ideal is to provide whole wheat nutrition with white bread appetite 
appeal. This can be done through the use of 6% nonfat milk solids. The 
appetizing flavor and taste and appearance of white bread containing 6% 
nonfat milk solids is well known. Recent research has shown by feeding 
tests with growing young rats that such bread “promoted good growth and 
apparent good health, and is equal to whole wheat for promotion of 
growth.”’* Also, “Evidently the growth promoting value of white bread 
with (6%) nonfat milk solids is greater than that of whole wheat bread, 
while the bread made from whole wheat flour with (6%) nonfat milk 
solids is definitely better in the support of growth than either of the other 


two.’ ** 


Make the appetizing white bread with the whole wheat nutrition. Use at 


least 6% nonfat milk solids. 


*Quoted from Research Report 


AMERICAN DRY MILK INSTITUTE, Inc., 





221 N. La Salle St., Chicago 
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recently. Part of one corner of the 
three-story brick building = wag 
knocked out and a wide crack openeg. 
Nobody was injured. The _ bakery 
and building are owned by M. y 
Illingsworth. 

Mrs. R. R. Beard, proprietor 9; 
the Lohrville (Iowa) Bake Shop. has 
rented the Charles Laubach building 
and will move the bakery shop across 
the street. 

Herb Claussen has opened hi: 
ery in Primghar with the assist ang 
of a new baker, Charles A. Schne ide 





KANSAS 

The Winfield (Kansas) Pastry 
recently installed several pie 
new equipment, including a v 
cake mixer, paddles, beaters, 
and a grinder attachment. 
tarded dough box was _ instal 
year ago and last spring a s 
room and lockers were added 
shop for the convenience of thi 
ployees. Mrs. Ora F. Amrine 
owner of the bakery, and Leo fF 
genreder is the baker and p 
tion manager. 

Moline’s Bakery, Norton, has 
remodeled and _ redecorated. vey 
cases were added to the sho; 
floors were refinished and the 
front was renovated. 

The Danielson Bakery plant, 
tion City, is being remodeled 
expanded. A new stone buildi: 
be used as a dough mixing roon 
been built, the office in the 
building is being remodeled and 
equipment has been installed 
new eguipment has increased t! 
pacity of the plant, and the 
tional space provides more root 
other facilities. 

The City Bakery, Holton, has 
remodeled to include a_e san 
shop, which is under the manag: 
of N. F. Mills. 

The Marion (Kansas) Baker) 
been brightened up with new 
and wallpaper in the interior ¢ 
plant. 

Floyd Hull has taken ove! 
management of the Goodland 
sas) Bakery. 

J. N. Greenlee, who has been i 
bakery business in Scott City |! 
years, has sold his interest in G 
lee’s Bakery to his son, S. R. G 
lee. His son has been associated 
the business for the past 20 4 
Mrs. J. N. Greenlee started i: 
bakery business 50 years ago in 
City. 

Mr. and Mrs. W. E. Stouffer 
bought the Tempter Bakery, 
sons, from Jack Robertson. The 


has been completely redecorat« 


LOUISIANA 


A new mixer has been install 

Cotton’s Bakery, Baton Rouge. 
MASSACHUSETTS 

With material shortages ma 
normal business an impossibility 
Helen Cross Bakery, Newtonville 
cided to close for the month of! 
gust to allow for an extended 
tion and a conservation of supplies 
At the same time, the holiday 
lowed the management to make 
tain construction changes for be! te! 
service. 

MINNESOTA 

Because of a shortage of help, ! 
gan’s Bakery, Le Center, rece J 
suspended operations. 

The Nelson Bakery, Winneb 
which closed down about a year 
has sold most of its equipment to 
bakeries in near-by towns and 
never reopen. 

Henry Muntifering has sold th 
Model Bakery, St. Cloud, to A. W 
Steinberg. 

Mr. and Mrs. 







Ernest Kelm have 
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Whatever's the 


ES. BAG FOR YOUR 


...we make it! 



















THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Warn you buy your flour bags from 
Bemis, among the important advantages 
you enjoy is this: You can buy whatever 
type is best for your particular use— 
cotton, paper, multiwall, burlap or 


waterproof. 


Bemis is a leading producer of all 
types of flour bags and consequently has 
no reason to high-pressure you toward 
any one type. We have no favorites. Ifour 
experienced packaging specialists can 
help you to determine which is the best 
for your use, you may be sure that their 


analysis and advice will be unbiased. 


Suppose, for instance, a change in your 
product or in handling conditions war- 
rants switching from some other type 
of bag to multiwall paper bags. We 
make multiwall paper, as well as tex- 


tile, bags—so your interest is ours, too. 


Whatever’s the best bag for your use 
...we make it. 


= ' am 4 
74 ! ois | 
'y Compan 


‘BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 


OFFICES: Baltimore + Boston + Brooklyn - Buffalo + Charlotte 

+ Denver + Detroit + East Pepperell - Houston - Indianapolis 
Kansas City - Los Angeles + Louisville - Memphis - Minneapolis 
Mobile » New Orleans « New York City + Norfolk + Oklahoma City 


Omaha + Peoria « St. Helens, Ore. + St. Lovis + Salina + Salt Lake City 
Son Francisco - Seattle’ - Wichita + Wilmington, Calif. 


BETTER BAGS SINCE 1858 
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taken over the management of the 
Sanitary Bakery, Bird Island. 

A lunch counter has been installed 
in the Quality Bakery, Browns Val- 
ley. 


MISSISSIPPI 


L. L. Pruitt has purchased Weber’s 
Bakery, Pascagoula, and the business 
will be known as the Pascagoula 
Bakery. 

MISSOURI 


C. A. Humm, proprietor of the 
Eldon (Mo.) Bakery, closed his shop 
on Monday and Tuesday of each 
week in August due to the restric- 
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tions in the allotments of ingredients 
for baked goods by the OPA. 


MONTANA 
T. Birkland, owner and manager 
of the Sunnyside Bakery, Wolf 


Point, for the past few months, has 
sold the bakery to Leslie H. Beacher, 
who has been employed as a baker 
at the plant for several years. 


NEBRASKA 


Mr. and Mrs. Frank Fish have 
leased the Hay Springs (Neb.) Bak- 
ery. 

The building occupied by the Greg- 





ory Bakery, Blair, has been sold to 
A. Z. Schulz. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


The Bon Ton Bakery, Inc., Dickin- 
son, has been dissolved as a corpora- 
tion. 

Maurice A. Cote, a bakery proprie- 
tor at Laconia for many years, has 
purchased St. Jean Baptiste Society 
property holdings on Main Street at 
a price approximately $60,000. His 
baking establishment has long occu- 
pied one of the three buildings in- 
volved in the transaction. 

Firemen were called recently to 











mooth-working shop schedules are usually reflected 


by greater uniformity, improved quality—yes, by increased 


bread sales. 


When doughs go through the make-up 


machines with a minimum of stickups, doubles and 


throwbacks, delays in schedules are reduced. 


To maintain smooth shop schedules—day in and day 


out—take full advantage of Dry, Pliable Doughs that need 


very little dusting flour—the 


kind that give you better 
“make-up” all the way through. 
...Depend on PANIPLUS. 


THE PANIPLUS COMPANY 








Se, hoon helping bakers 


te. Ue big way for 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS 


JO W. Pershing Road 


e hansas City 8, Mo. 
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Harvey’s Bakery, Portsmouth, whey 
the establishment was threatened py 
a flooded oil burner in the rear of 
the building. Damage was not heavy, 

The buildings from 19 to 33 Water 
Street, in the downtown section of 
Exeter, have been purchased by Lyn. 
don Stacey, who operates the Cin. 
derella Food Shop. Daniel Kimba)! 
of Manchester sold the property to 
the well-known baker. 


NEW JERSEY 


The Fischer Baking Co., Newark. 
has purchased property at Fourth 
and Railroad Avenues, in Asbury 
Park, for its bakery which now has 
frontages on both Fourth and l'ifth 
Avenues. 

NEW YORK 


The Handley Bakery, 807-809 Ford 
Street, Ogdensburg, was severely 
damaged by fire recently. Harlan 
Handley, operator of the bakery, said 
the blaze originated in a doughnut 
machine and spread quickly thr« 
out the plant. The loss of several 
thousand dollars is covered by insur- 
ance. 

Damage estimated at $1,500 was 
recently caused by the explosion of 
an oven in Herman’s Pastry Shop, 
Rochester. The shop, which had re- 
cently been redecorated, is owned 
by Herman L. Storrer. 

A business name has been filed in 
Buffalo for Dolly’s Doughnuts, 40( 
Connecticut St., by Bastiano Jol 

A business name has been filed in 
Buffalo for Speidel’s Bake Shop, 2815 


Delaware Avenue, Kenmore, by Louis 
Held. 

A business name has been filed ir 
Buffalo for the Colvin Bakery, 1069 
Kenmore Avenue, by Richard W 


Schmader. 

A business name has been filed in 
Buffalo for the Wallace Bakery, 15: 
Wallace Street, by Peter Rudyk 

The Dutch Oven Bakery in S¢ 
under the management of Nettie 
McAfferty, is now in the process of 
being renovated. 

Henry’s Bakery, Inc., has_ been 
chartered to conduct business in 
Queens County. Capital stock is $20 
000, $100 par value. Directors 
Henry Heilmann and Madeline | 
mann, 25-85 36th St., Astoria, and 
Charles Marrone, 99-07 Northern 
Blvd., Corona. 

Friend Cake Baking Co., Inc 
Kings County, has been dissolved, 
according to papers filed with th 
secretary of state in Albany. 

Delorio Bros., 1025 Lansing 
have purchased the Utica (N. 
Baking Co. at 624 Elizabeth St At 
present both bakeries are being 
erated, but they may be merged at 
a future date. Fred L. Randall 
mer owner of Utica Baking Co., has 
retired from business. 

The Schleif Bake Shop, Roch« 
will move from 17 Clinton Ave. S 
to 247 Main St. E. as soon as alt: 
tions to the new premises are < 
pleted. 

The Continental Baking Co., U 
is constructing a loading platfor: 
its plant. The improvement will 
cilitate the loading of large tr 
ports. At present the platform 
be one story high, but the fou 
tion will permit the structure t 
increased to three stories. 


ww 


Sp hm © @ ¢ 


OKLAHOMA 


W. O. Killiam, Oklahoma City, 
erator of a string of bakeries kn 
as Bill’s Fine Pastries, has joined 
the ownership of the Peoples Bakery, 
Okmulgee, with Arles Whittle, Mus- 
kogee. The bakery was former! 
owned by Jack Coleman. 

T. S. Jacques, owner of Jacques 
Bakery, Henryetta, has sold his bak- 
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When the war ended and we counted our bless- 
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ings, it seemed that there was one great blessing 


those of us here in the country could see better 


than many of you in the city. 


It is the blessing of 


great, rich crops—five or six straight years of food 


when we needed it the most. 


Here in Sterling we have always had enough, but 


in no similar period have we ever had such abun- 
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Someone was watching and providing in 


of great need. 
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THE AANOLD MILLING CO. 


STERLING, 


KANSAS 


2,000 Sacks Daily 
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HORO-BREAD 
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“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 


























WINGOLD 


WHEAT AND RYE 


FLOURS 


RECOGNIZED FOR 


Quality and Shop Performance 





WINONA, MINNESOTA 
Millers of-HARD SPRING WHEAT and RYE FLOURS 


BAY STATE MILLING Co. 








J. J. PADDEN, President S. M. Sivertson, Secretary 






Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


ALsO SEMOLINAS 






CROOKSTON MILLING COMPANY 


CROOKSTON, MINN. 


















WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 


Made from Wisconsin Grown Rye 











We are exclusive rye millers and the larg- 
est producers of rye flour in the state. 


WHITE HEATHER....BLUE RIBBON....RYE MEAL 


GLOBE MILLING CO. 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 
‘*Wisconsin'Makes:‘the'Best*Rye*Flour’’ 




















“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Speciaily Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1849 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 
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ing equipment to August Whittle, 
proprietor of the Muskogee (Okla.) 
Baking Co. Jacques has leased the 
wholesale bread plant of the Snow 
White Bakeries, Henryetta, formerly 
operated by Jimmie Harrison, who 
will continue operation of the retail 
plant. 

The John Small Bakery, Ardmore, 
has installed a new _ automatic 
proofer. 

Wewoka (Okla.) Baking Co. has 
purchased new flour handling equip- 
ment. 

Pete Pemberton has bought his 
mother’s interest in the Mrs. Pem- 
berton Bakery, 2408 North Walker, 
Oklahoma City, and will continue its 
operation under the present name. 
Mrs. Pemberton will go to El Reno, 
Okla., where she has purchased the 
Bake Rite Bakery from Max Camp. 


OREGON 

The new Jacobsen Bakery, Port- 
land, has opened under the manage- 
ment of Mel Jacobsen. The new 
building has twice as much space in 
it as the old one, and when the new 
equipment is installed production will 
also be doubled. O. A. Jacobsen, who 
founded the bakery in 1889, recently 
celebrated his eighty-fifth birthday. 

The Purity Bakery, Pendleton, re- 
cently closed for two weeks while the 
shop was remodeled. Bill Phelps, 
owner of the bakery, announced that 
the remodeling and expansion in- 
volved the expenditure of $4,500. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Full operations have been resumed 
by the Lekawa Bakery, Nanty Glo, 
which was badly damaged by fire 
several months ago. 

The Duquesne Baking Co., Pitts- 
burgh, has rebuilt its garage and 
warehouse. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 

Irvin Stebbins has sold the Eclair 
Pastry Shop, Columbia, to J. W. Ful- 
mer. 

Runchey’s Bakery, Madison, has 
closed for an indefinite period. 

The City Bakery, Beresford, has 
opened on a limited scale after being 
closed while damage resulting from 
the explosion of a gas oven was re- 
paired. During the enforced vaca- 
tion, D. K. Holse, the proprietor, had 
the shop rearranged and redecorated. 

The Madison (S. D.) Bakery has 
opened under the management of Mr. 
and Mrs. H. C. Moore. 

TENNESSEE 

An addition to provide more space 
for the storing of materials is being 
built to the Mercer Pie Co., Chat- 
tanooga. 

Cecil King, King’s Bakery, Chatta- 
nooga, has completed an addition to 
his building and installed a new oven. 
In addition, the rest of the plant has 
been remodeled. 

TEXAS 

A rounder, divider, overhead proof- 
er and master baker oven have re- 
cently been installed by Vaughn’s 
Sweet Shop in Big Spring. 

Paul Elliott has sold his interest 
in the Purity Bakery at Vernon and 
has bought the Star Bakery at Elec- 
tra. 

Conner’s Bakery in Midland has 
installed a new high speed mixer. 

A new high speed loaf of bread is 
being made by Cary’s Bakery in 
Brownfield which recently installed 
high speed equipment in its plant. 

O. W. Kaiser has bought the Dandy 
Bakery, Laredo, from L. T. Aldridge. 

Additional oven capacity has been 
added to the Quality Bakery, Dallas. 

Leroy Fricke, owner of the Clarks- 
ville (Texas) Baking Co., has started 
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LARROWE’S 
KILN DRIED 
BUCKWHEAT FLOUR 


LIGHT + MEDIUM 
DARK 


The Standard Since 1870 
* 


LARROWE MILLS, inc. 


COHOCTON, N. Y. 











Our modern sanitary flour mill is 

fully air conditioned and con- 

trolled for humidity and tempera- 

ture. Full laboratory control plus 

Dakota hard spring wheat com- 
pletes the picture. 


Tri-State Milling Co. 


Rapid City, S. Dak. 








“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 


Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING CO. 
MINNEAPOLIS 
Cable Address: ‘‘AMBERMILCO”’ | 








BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 


1863-1944 
FLOUR 1,000 BBLS. 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONIBR, IND. NORFOLK, VA 








HARDESTY MILLING CO. 


Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 


Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 











MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 


WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 
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TEA TABLE 





QL TALIA 








THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 

























NINIVERSA 
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. wy 4 We, as the Miller, and You, as the Baker, intend to make 
our products the Finest. GOOD WHEAT is Our Assur- 

ance; GOOD FLOUR is Yours. 
UNIVERSAL BAKERS FLOUR is milled from only SELECT COUNTRY-RUN WHEAT 


cannes some DINIVERSAL MULLS cocvosn ss 


Over a Century of Milling Progress 
Since 1821 


ACME-EVANS 
COMPANY 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 



































Cable Address: ‘‘ACME,” Indianapolis 
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Z O O M.. with us into that 


neighborhood upon which you depend for 
your customers. 

Cut the gun... get out and let's see what the 
future holds for you as a Baker. 








Let's look in on your housewife customers— 
your bosses—the “gals” in whose hands your 
future rests. 

Let's see if you are giving them the baked 
varieties they want—the quality of merchandise 
to which they think they are entitled—the par- 
ticular variety of items they prefer. 

Where there's a Homemaker, there's a money- 
maker for the Baker... But how much money 
the Baker makes is up to the Baker! 





Are you getting SALES TALK—the National Magazine 
that Chapman & Smith mails monthly co its friends and 
| customers? A postcard will bring it to the address y« 
may prefer—home or business—FREE! 


CHAPMAN & SMITH CO. 


1017 W. Washington Blvd., Chicago 7, Illinois 


#* Where There’s a Homemaker 
There’s a Money Maker <=. 
For The go 








For Baking, the war's over. Baking's peace- 
time future is right now being written by the 
Housewives in your community. 

Tomorrow they will buy from you—or go 
back to their bread boards, bake pans, ovens— 
depending upon your ability to give them what 
they want, when they want it, and priced to 
accommodate their food budgets. 

Baking is the best business in the world— 
and one of the most competitive. The battle for 
Mrs. Homemaker's food dollar is a merry one. 

Where there's a Homemaker, you've a money- 
maker for the Baker—if you give her the taste, 
flavor and nutrition she wants. 


Let your “Man with the plans" help you. 



















EVERYTHING 
FOR THE PIE BAKER 


Crust Rollers — Rimmers 
Aut tic Pie Machinery 


COLBORNE MFG. CO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 














ROGERS BROS. 
PURE IDAHO POTATO FLOUR 


Food Products Division 


ROGERS BROS. SEED CoO., 
308 W. Washington St., Chicago 














@ Laboratory tested... 
@ Full range of flours... 
@ 70 years’ experience... 





















You Get Flours 
of Unvarying 
High-Baking 
Performance 


at “The Beardstown Mills” 


scientifically blended. 
mixed carlot shipments. 


competent and reliable. 


SOFT WHEAT FLOURS ¢ BREAD FLOURS + FAMILY TYPE FLOURS 


One Million Bu. Storage © 300 Tons Commercial Feed © 4,000 Cwt. Flour Daily 


SCHULTZ, BAUJAN & CO. 


BEARDSTOWN, 
ILLINOIS 





“The Beardstown Mills” 
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WHAT'S IN A NAME? 


— it’s your credit rating. 


In Everyday Life 


— it’s your passport to social acceptance. 


In Baking Products 


— it’s your certain guide to quality and 
purity . . . when the name is HEIDE. 


HENRY HEIDE 


1'NCORPORATED 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


GENUINE ALMOND PASTE 
MACAROON PASTE 


MARSHMALLOW CAKE FILLER 
FONDANT ICING — On Quota Basis Only 
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Color-matching has grown from an art 
to an exact science thanks to the 
Photoelectric spectrophotometer 


which objectively measures and charts 
the ‘fingerprint’ or colorgraph of e 








any shade, thus avoiding errors 
of human judgment. 





Foop ReseEArCcH LABORATORIES, INC. 
48-14 Thirty-Third Street, LONG ISLAND CITY—1, New York 


RESEARCH, ANALYSES, and CONSULTATION for the FOOD, DRUG, ond ALLIED INDUSTRIES 











Executive Offices: 
Chanin Bldg., N.Y.C. 


Home Offices: 
800"Mill St., Belleville, N. J. 
Chicago Sales Office: 
415 N. Damen Ave., Chi. Ill, 
New York Sales Office: 
45-54 37th St., L. 1.C.,N.Y. 
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NATIONAL 
GRAIN YEAST 


For imparting a rich, straight 


BUTTER TASTE 


there is nothing finer made than— 
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CORPORATION 
Frank J. Hale 
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THE FERBO COMPANY 
MADISON, N. J. 


AMERICAN mm T FOUNDRY CO 
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ROBINSON 


MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 











ACME 


FLOUR 

























BAKERS SHORT PATENT 


A great flour for volume, loaf production, 
flavor, all-around performance. 


Another Good One 


“GOLD DRIFT” 


These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


ACME FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 





As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 





-An Independent Hill 
WOLF MILLING CO. 


ELLINWOOD, KANSAS 


























North Dakota and Montana 


FANCY SPRING PATENTS, CLEARS 
and WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 


Hi-Protein 


A Specialty 
Mills in the Heart of the 
Spring Wheat Section 
Capacity, 700 Barrels 


MINOT FLOUR MILL CO. 


“MINOT, N. GLASGOW, MONT. 











Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 








Ce 


BURLAP C ' 
PAPER fiain.on Ne 
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TWINES INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 





Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Our 96th Year 








WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING co. 














the erection of a new building for 
his business just off the city square. 


WASHINGTON 


The Sunrise Bakery, Bremerton, 
has moved to a new location at 634 
Fourth St. Ted Schnase is the own- 
er of the shop. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bob Watts have 
taken over Mrs. B’s Bakery, Seattle. 

George Burnett has taken over 
Schmidt’s Bakery, Kirkland. 

The Quality Bakery, Longview, has 
been remodeled to give the store 
twice as much space as it formerly 
had. L. M. Groves is the owner. 


WISCONSIN 


The Wautoma Bakery, owned by 
Carl A. Hansen, has installed a new 
combination divider, rounder and 
molder. A new steam boiler was 
installed a short time ago, and the 
bakery building has undergone ex- 
tensive remodeling and repainting. A 
part of the rear addition was con- 
verted to flour storage space. The re- 
tail store also was redecorated. Mr. 
Hansen is planning to add other 
equipment and resume delivery serv- 
ice with a fleet of trucks. 

Bernard Phillips, operator of the 
Phillips Bakery, Chilton, has _ pur- 
chased the old Commercial Bank 
building which he is converting to a 
bakery. The building was erected 
in 1911 and since the bank moved to 
new quarters in 1941 has been vacant. 

Mr. and Mrs. Lorenz Graf, who 
have operated the Bon-Ton Bakery, 
have sold the building and equipment 
to Edgar J. Nehring. The Grafs are 
moving to Montana. 








BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


New 25-Year Club 


* * * 


Albany Bakery’s Employees Have 
836 Years’ Combined Service 


Albany, N. Y.—A 25-year club, con- 
sisting of 24 employees of A. 
Hageman & Co., bakers, has been 
formed in Albany, N. Y., with the 
concern’s president, Charles A. Hage- 
man, as one of the members. A total 
of 836 years of service to the bakery 
is represented. 

Officers of the club are: Mr. Hage- 
man, president; Harry A. Seaver, vice 
president; Mabel Smyth, secretary, 
and Henry Adams, treasurer. 

The club members and the length 
of their service: Mr. Hageman, 60 
years; Charles E. Bear, 46; Leonard 
J. Armstrong and Arthur A. Seaman, 
43; Mr. Seaver, 40; Leslie A. New- 
comb, 37; Henry Spruit, 33; Michael 
F. Thornton and Howard Olcott, 32; 
Allen Cave, 31; Isabelle Jewell Rider, 
29; Frank Markowski, F. Henry Wolf, 
Anthony F. Travinski, Ada Lasher 
and Emily Butcher Boughton, 28; 
Miss Smyth, Elizabeth Bishop and 
Ernest Tubbs, 27; Anne Brayden, 26; 
William Sturn, Newton J. Boughton 
and Harry Knauf, 25 years. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PRETZEL BAKERY STARTED 


Toledo, Ohio.—Construction of a 
modern factory building to be occu- 
pied by the Berg Pretzel Co. and its 
associate industries, giving employ- 
ment to more than 200 persons, be- 
gan at Leetonia, Ohio, late in July. 
First of three planned structures is 
a 42x180-ft building for the manu- 
facture of potato chips. The second 
building, 80x180 ft, will serve as a 
storage plant for raw materials for 
the pretzel and potato chip business. 
The third unit, 42x180 ft, will house 
equipment for manufacturing pret- 
zels. 
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WESTERN STAR 
KANSAS STAR 
GOLDEN CREST 


e ©@- * 
Wheat bought with care, milled 
with skill and checked with 
judgment — those are some of 
the reasons these flours mean 


extra values to you. 
* ok kk 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 
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FROZEN GOODS are advertised with counter cards in the store of 
Robert Woods’ Bon Ton Bakery, Evanston, Ill. “We Make ’Em—You 
Bake ’Em” is the slogan at the Bon Ton, where no difficulty has been 
experienced in marketing frozen read-to-bake products along with reg- 


ular baked lines. 





WPB RELAXES SMALL USER 
SHIPPING BOX EXEMPTION 


Washington, D. C.—Reflecting a 
slightly easier supply of fiber ship- 
ping containers and intended to re- 
duce small user appeals, Order L-317, 
governing the manufacture, delivery 
and use of fiber shipping containers, 
was amended to increase the small 
user exemption, the War Production 
Board has reported. 

According to the provisions of the 
amendment, a maximum of $1,500 
worth of containers may be used in 
a calendar year for permitted uses 
without WPB authorization. For- 
merly, the small user exemption was 
$500 a year. 


Firms reconverting to peacetime 
business or starting a new business 
will benefit by the increased exemp- 
tion, WPB said. 

———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

WARD UNIT MERGER VOTE 

New York, N. Y.—Stockholders 
Ward Baking Co. will meet Sept. 26 
to vote on a proposed reorganizati 
plan to be effected through a con- 
solidation and merger with its wholly- 
owned subsidiary, Ward Baking Co 
of Ohio. Under the plan, Ward's 
authorized capital would compri: 
$6,395,000 of 544% 25-year debe 
tures, an equal amount of $100 pai 
value 54% cumulative convertibl 
preferred stock, and 1,250,000 shares 
of $1 par value common stock. 





Your VERSATILE FLOUR 


..- For These Changing Times! 





More and more bakers are turning to Quaker Bakers Flour 


for the versatility needed for today’s changing baking formu- 


las. No finer short patent flour on the market—yet Quaker 


Bakers Flour doesn’t cost you a penny extra. 


Strictest wheat selection. Especially milled for high-speed 
production. Milled under the high standards of The Quaker 


Oats Company, and constantly laboratory-checked for uni- 


formity. Get all the facts about Quaker Bakers Flour now. 


Call, write or wire... 


The Quaker Qals (mpany 


CHICAGO, U.S.A. 


Mills at Cedar Rapids, la., St. Joseph, Mo., and Sherman, Texas 


WE SUPPORT 
WHEAT FLOUR 
INSTITUTE 
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Frozen, Ready to Bake 





(Continued from page 31.) 
duction capacity: Bread (2 lbs) 25c, 
pies 85c, rolls (1 doz) 30 to 50c, 
cookies (1 doz) average 35c, cakes 
50 to T5ce. 

Frigid-Dough products are sold in 
Chicago by Marshall Field & Co., 
Kenwood Foods of Hammond, Ind., 
and Freezer Foods, Inc., of Hubbard 
Woods, Ill. Only rolls are distribut- 
ed wholesale. All other products 
are restricted at present to the store 
of the Frigid-Dough Products Co. 
in Oak Park, Ill. Requests for 
Frigid-Dough products have been re- 
ceived from many distant cities, but 
expansion has to be postponed until 
now scarce ingredients become avail- 
able. 

Woods Bon Ton Bakery, 
Evanston, Il. 

Robert Woods, well-known in the 
baking industry, is a newcomer in 
the field of frozen bakery goods 
which he has recently added to other 
ready to heat and serve foods (such 

baked beans, vegetable soup, etc.) 
yvailable for some time at his two 
etail bakeries in Evanston, III. 

\lthough his experience with the 
voduction and sale of frozen bak- 

goods is only of a few months’ 
juration, Mr. Woods is convinced that 
they are not only here to stay, but 
that they have great commercial pos- 
sibilities for the baking industry. 
In his opinion, ready-to-bake prod- 
ucts will not detract from the pres- 
ent volume of a bakery’s business, 
but will attract heretofore unobtain- 
able volume. 

The Bon Ton slogan—‘Serve Oven 
Fresh. We Make’m You Bake’m” 

promotes the sale of pies, caramel 
pecan muffins, baking powder bis- 
cuits, shortcake, dinner and fruit 
rolls and a baking powder coffee 
cake which can be baked without 
preliminaries while the breakfast is 
being prepared. 

Other items will be added as soon 
s restrictions permit. 


Freezer Foods, Inc., 
Hubbard Woods, Ill. 
One of the developments worth 
lowing in connection with distri- 
bution possibilities for frozen bakery 
products is the establishment of froz- 
en food stores combined with the 
promotion of home freezer units. 
Vlany suburban communities already 
how evidence of how the food store 
the future may look. An out- 
standing example of the frozen food 
center where the homemaker shops 
for her entire meal is the store of 
Freezer Food, Inc., Hubbard Woods, 
Til. 
In gleaming rows of ‘Deepfreez- 
rs,”” the housewife finds meats, poul- 
ry, game, fish, vegetables, fruits, 
airy products and_ ready-cooked 
rozen foods, in addition to bakery 
roods. Possessors of home freezing 
units may phone their orders and 
lave a month’s supply delivered by 
efrigerated truck. The home freez- 
r unit, very popular for the pres- 
rvation of surplus garden produce, 
permits the storage of a wide selec- 
tion of foods ready to serve with lit- 
tle time and effort required for their 
preparation. Last minute’ dinner 
guests no longer threaten the fam- 
ily tie and the time expended previ- 
ously in dinner preparation is avail- 
ible for other activities or leisure. 
Ready-to-serve foods are and will 
become of greater importance in 
eliminating the servant problem. 
Stores of this type offer excellent 





opportunities as distribution outlets 
for ready-to-bake, frozen bakery 
products. They are equipped to call 
at the bakery with their refrigerated 
trucks, and to handle proper distribu- 
tion in their retail stores as well as 
by house-to-house delivery. Bakers 
producing frozen products for this 
type of store also benefit from the 
educational promotion efforts of 
freezer manufacturers, public utili- 
ties and other industries interested 
in the expansion of the frozen food 
business. 

Freezer Foods, Inc., itself is an ex- 
ample of turning necessity into suc- 
cess. Originally established as a test 
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store for the sale of frozen foods 
to home unit owners by the Deep- 
freeze Distributors, Inc. (distributors 
of Deepfreeze Home Freezers for 
Northern Illinois), the sale of frozen 
foods became the main activity 
when the manufacture of home freez- 
er units was curtailed by war re- 
strictions. In the spring of 1944, a 
Deepfreeze unit was loaned to the 
Associated Retail Bakers for a con- 
vention display of frozen doughs and 
finished bakery goods and the ex- 
hibit aroused much interest. Eventu- 
ally, a separate corporation was 
formed for the sale of frozen foods 
and now operates the store under 
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the name of Freezer Foods, Inc. A 
home service center under Miss 
Elaine Bitter, consisting of a test 
kitchen and tasting nook and a 
quick-aging plant for meat, is the 
latest addition to the store. 

Two bakeries are now supplying 
Freezer Foods, Inc., with frozen pies, 
rolls, muffins, cookies, cakes, etc. 
Here, too, demand for ready-to- 
bake goods always exceeds the sup- 
ply. Once restrictions on freezers 
and ingredients are lifted, this con- 
cern has great plans for the estab- 
lishment of similar stores through- 
out their territory, supported by an 


(Continued on page 74.) 
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Pack YOUR FLOUR 
EE Sent BESS 


_ rhisad is helping 
you to save Money for 





your Baker Friends! 
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Check List for Steam Gauge Maintenance 
By Ernest W. Fair 


Every experienced operator knows’~ only safe procedure when corrosion 
that the way to insure longer life of is present is to install a new spring 
any unit of equipment is to make Do not attempt to repair it. 
sure that this unit receives frequent 8.—When reinstalling a_ steam 
checks. New steam gauges are scarce gauge after repair, make certain (ho 
and that is an added incentive to hole in the pipe remains clear and 
make sure that this important little that the gasket has not closed this 
accessory is kept in tip-top shape hole. 





































all of the time. Here are some check 9.—Don’t use makeshift parts. The 
points culled from current plant prac- only correct parts are those manu- 
tices: factured for each gauge. Makeshift 


1.—When pointers vibrate so much repairs may cause faulty register an 
pressure cannot be read, partially that will surely mean trouble. 
close the cock below the steam gauge, 10.—Guard every steam gauge 
but never close it completely. you would a fine watch when 

2. From time to time jar the moved from its line. It may not 
gauge with a light tap (never with as delicate as that watch, but it 
a heavy blow). Even the best of delicate enough to be handled y 
For the future, too, GOLDEN gauges will occasionally stick. care and not dropped on a conc) 


3.—When boiler pressure is down floor or set in an oily or dirty spot 





7 








° : to zero, check every steam gauge. 
LOAF will always be the big This is a good time to discover if ee ee eres ae ree 

p : they have lost accuracy. If the MANPOWER SCARCE DENVER 

‘ gauge does not show zero it is time 4 : 
value in uniform, strong, fine to overhaul that gauge. BAKERS STOP BUN SLICING 
. 4.—Steam gauges can be checked Denver, Colo. — The manpower 

spring wheat flours. against safety valves when the valve shortage continues in effect Di 

pressure is known to be correct. ver wholesale baking plants. F 


5.—It should be a plaint mainte- this reason, local bakers are no lo! 
nance rule to disconnect each steam _ er slicing buns. An advertisem: 
gauge at least once a month and  ¢alling attention to the fact was pi 
clear connecting pipes by blowing lished in Denver newspapers rece! 
steam through them. ly which read: “Because of extrer 

6.—Whenever a gauge is taken off shortage of labor, the bakers of 1 
the line be sure to check the hole in Denver area find it necessary to di 
its nipple; make certain that hole is continue slicing all buns and wier 
always perfectly clear. This is too buns. There will still be sufficic 
often overlooked by inexperienced buns, not sliced, of all brands. This 
workmen. includes buns for both restaurants 

7.—Watch constantly for corrosion and stores.’ Bakeries will contin 
of the spring in the gauge. The to slice bread. 





TENNANT 6 HOYT COMPANY 
&. AK cr*ervy , MINNBSOTA 























“WALNUT CREEK IMPERIAL” 


To carry the name IMPERIAL 
into your bakery, the flour we mill 
must pass every test possible. It 
must conform to our ideas of manu- 
facturing excellence, to your ideas 


of baking performance. | 


For Bakers Short Patent 
we commend you to 


“VELVET FLOUR” 





‘Walnut Creek MILLING COMPANY 


T. H. SHERWOOD, GREAT BEND, KANSAS 


Vice President and General Manager 
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“The Flour of theTlation’ 
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Cy OR many months we have carried this 
simple, hopeful statement on this page — 
This is the year! 
| May we also be victorious on other fronts. May this 
| be the first of many years of peace, a peace won not 
alone by us but by the entire world. 
| 
| 
j Flour Capacity 
| 4,000 Sacks 
Grain Storage 
1,700,000 Bus. | 
G. M. ROSS, PAUL ROSS, 
President Secretary 
- 
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Hedging Orders 


¥ 


Country Run Wheat ¥ 


Bought on Order for Mills 


GOFFE & CARKENER, Inc. NAY 


Board of Trade Building 


KANSAS CITY, MO. NY 








A\RCHER-DANIELS~MIDLAND COmPAN’ y 


J. M. CHILTON, Mgr. Grain Dept. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS KANSAS CITY, MC. 


Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 
MINNEAPOLIS 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
BUFFALO, N.Y 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
OMAHA. NEB. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
DULUTH, MINN. 








Jones-HEeTTELSATER ConstrRucrTIOoN Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


1012 Baltimore Ave. 


Kansas City 6, Missour! 








MATHEW C. 


BELAN 


Successful record of milling every type 
of grain in all parts of the country 


5041 Gladstone Avenue Tel. Locust 3417 Minneapolis 9, Minnesota 


» « Milling Consultant 








Marsh & McLennan 


INCORPORATED 


New York 
Minneapolis 


Chicago 


2 
Transportation 


Insurance on Flour 
Against All Risks 


Correspondents in American 
and Foreign Ports 





Cable Address “RAYBAR” 


TIDEWATER 


GRAIN COMPANY 


Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
Export and Domestic Forwarders 
Members all leading Exchanges 


Established 1927 


Chamber of Commerce 
BALTIMORE 2, MD. 


Bourse Building 
PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. 














WE ARE LARGE BUYERS 
of PURIFIED MIDDLINGS 
and PURIFIED WHEAT GERM 


We will be glad to get your quotations 


The Cream of Wheat Corporation 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 








Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant 
Grain Co., Inc. 


Line country houses in five states 
Terminal houses at Kansas City and St. Joseph 


Kansas City, Mo. 








SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushels 


GRAIN 
Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 








FROZEN, READY TO BAKE 


(Continued from page 71.) 


extensive program of educational 
promotion. 


Frozen Bakery Products 
in the East 


In Westchester, N. Y., and in some 
of the New Jersey communities of 
New York commuters, there are sev- 
eral frozen food centers that have a 
limited selection of bakery products, 
but neither the quality nor the vari- 
ety of the bakery goods is equal 
to those of the Chicago area. Pies 
and pie doughs dominate and, in some 
instances, are the only items offered. 
Although prices are lower, about 60c 
per pie, the limited experience of the 
writer in the East indicates that the 
slower acceptance is chiefly attrib- 
utable to the fact that some of these 
frozen pies are not the equal of a 
good home-made pie when _ baked. 
However, Eastern homemakers dem- 
onstrate great interest and purchase 





DAVIS -NOLAND-MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


Operating Elevator “‘A’”’ 
Capacity 10,200,000 Bus 


KANSAS CITY MISSOURI 








TRIPLE XXX FINE GROUND 
ALFALFA MEAL 
Ideal for Poultry Mashes 
THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 


PRODUCTS CO. Merchants Exchange, 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 








UHLMANN 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Operating 
KATY and WABASH ELEVATORS 


Kansas City, Missouri 

















CORN—BOTH WHITE AND YELLOW 


Eberhardt « Simpson Grain Company 


Milling Wheat 


SALINA, KANSAS 


Feed Grains 
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MODERNISTIC SHOP of 
Freezer Foods, Inec., in Hub- 
bard Woods, IIL, is shown 
above. The operators plan sev- 
eral other similar stores when 
war restrictions permit. This 
is typical of other establish- 
ments now operating in = or 
planned for other cities, al- 
though few of them as yet sell 
frozen dough as does this com- 
pany. At the left are shown 
the delivery trucks of the Hub- 
bard Woods firm which hold 
the products at low tempera- 
tures. 





a considerable volume of frozen bak 
ery products. 

This confirms the experience wit 
new types of foods in other fields 
that consumer reaction will be dete: 
mined by first impressions for som« 
time to come. For this reason, ex 
perimental work should be carried 
on until complete satisfaction is 
achieved before asking the publi: 
to form an opinion on the accept- 
ability of frozen bakery products. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





CORN PRODUCTS’ NET UP 

New York, N. Y.—The Corn Prod 
ucts Refining Co. has announced a 
net profit, for the six months ended 
June 30, totaling $3,999,261, afte 
taxes and charges, equal after pre 
ferred dividends to $1.24 a share on 
outstanding common stock. For thi 
same period in 1944 the net profi 
amounted to $3,284,939, or 96c a com 
mon share. The Corn Products firm 
during the first half of this year, set 
aside $3,525,600 for excess profits tax 
liability and $2,670,500 for normal 
income taxes, or a total of $6,196,100 
After payment of $860,062 in pre 
ferred stock dividends and $3,283,133 
on common stock dividends for the 
first six months of 1945, there was : 
surplus of $1,018,365, compared with 
$11,162,299 on Dec. 31, 1944. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





SANITATION CONFERENCE 


Richmond, Va.—Approximately 20( 
bakery operators and their employ 
ees attended a sanitation conferenc 
at the Hotel Richmond, Aug. 6, un- 
der the auspices of the City Health 
Department and the U. S. Public 
Health Service. Maj. M. M. Miller 
spoke on food borne diseases, and 
Capt. R. S. Hopson, chief of sanita- 
tion for the city of Richmond, dis- 
cussed sanitation in the bakery. 


Se 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 








M. STANNARD 
Established 1870 


STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. 
FLOUR, GRAIN anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Cory Buildings, 
Fenchurch Street 


E. A. GREEN 


LONDON, E. C. 3 





Cable Address: ‘*DoRFEACH,’’ London 
MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 


LONDON, E. C. 3 


COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 


LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address. ““Coventry,’’ London 


Cable Address: “‘TRONTOPRI,”’ London 
SIDNEY SMITH 
(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN, LTD.) 
52 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C. 3 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 


and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 


C. E. FEAST & CO. 
(CHAS. E. FEAST) 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address “Feastanco,’’ London. 





PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 


HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 
COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 

Corys’ Buildings 
57/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. C.3 
9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL 
68 Constitution Street LEITH 
81 Hope Street GLASGOW 





FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 
IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS, 
FEED, ETC. 

20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 
Cable Address: “FENNELL,” Liverpool 


JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. 


FLOUR anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 
Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 
Cable Address: ‘‘ANCHOR,”’ Belfast 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 





FELIX COHEN 


FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 


’rovenierssingel S1A 
(Postbox 196) 


Cable Address: ‘‘FELIXCOHEN” 


FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C.2. 


C. I. Ff. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: ‘“‘Glencairn,’’ Glasgow 


WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 
FLOUR eet 


Baltic Chambers 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 


ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMEALS, 
GRAIN 
163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: 


“Goldenglo,”’ Glasgow 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “‘“DipLoMA,’' Glasgow 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


ROBERT CARSON & CO. 





ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 


Reference: De Twentsche Bank 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘“MARVEL,’’ Glasgow 


WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St., GLASGOW, C. 5 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: ‘*PxHinip,’’ Dundee 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL 
DUBLIN 


LEITH 
BELFAST 


VERHOEFF’s MEEL-IMPORT 
(late Hatenboer & Verhoeff) 
Importers of 
FLOUR, FEEDING-STUFFS, ete. 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Ref.: Incasso-Bank N. V., 

Cables: Radium 
Guaranty Trust Co., New York 
Cort Postbox 1151 


Rotterdam 





/ 


/ Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


444 W. Grand Ave. 





FLOUR 


CHICAGO 





S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 





We are always in the Market for 


Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
NEW YORK CITY 


420 Lexington Ave. 


WHITE & COMPANY 


“‘The Flour People’’ 
313 Chamber of Commerce Bidg 
Baltimore 2, Md. 














VW ELLYAwt. 


cont erchandisers sia 


919 No. Michigan Ave. 
CHICAGO 











H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Francis M. Franco 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange, NEW YORK 














HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


All FLOUR Grades 


410-420 N. Western Ave.., CHICAGO, ILL. 








ANALYSES 


FLOUR—CEREAL—GRAIN 


Dependable, Prompt Service 


Siebel Institute of Technology 


960 Montana CHICAGO, Ii. 











JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


P. O. Box 646 


DOMESTIC 


FLOUR 


781 LASALLE ST. 
NEW ORLEANS, U.S. A. 


EXPORT 














THE FRANK R. PRINA 


500 Fifth Avenue 


CORPORATION 
Domestic FLOU Q Export 


LIVE WIRES—CONNECT! 
NEW YORK 





Quality and 


Flour Specialists Price Flour 
M. S. Brownold Company 


Successors to D. G. Van Dusen & Co. 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 





KNIGHTON 


FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 





ee on eee 


L.C. SPINDLER 


QUALITY FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK 








HUBERT J. HORAN 
roreicn RTLOUR pomestic 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 














WM. C. DUNCAN & CO., Inc. 


Domestic and Export 
Flour and Cereal 
Products 


280 Madison Ave. New York 





ULYSSES DeSTEFANO 


Mill Agent 
FLOUR AND SEMOLINA 
Correspondence Solicited 


447-449 Produce Exchange New York, N. Y. 


Fort Morgan Mills 


Family and Bakery Flour 
Milled only from the very choicest 
Colorado highland wheats 
FORT MORGAN -t COLORADO 








x! x! 
Quality Flour for Every Need 


Cliff H. Morris& Co. 


NEW YORK x1 





3 25 Beaver Street 


Broker and Merchandiser 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 


Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 





—-F LOU R—M 





KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


Flour Brokers 


OMAHA, NEB. 
Offices: 
New York City and San Francisco 











Andrew De Lisser 


GOLD LEAF 
CAKE FLOUR 


99 Wall St. New York, N. Y. 


E. S. THOMPSON 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange Building 
New York City 











INDUSTRIAL CHEMISTS 


Flour, Grain and Feed Analyses 


~ THE - 
COLUMBUS LABORATORIES 
31 North State St. Chicago, HI. 
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EFORE the war, the United King- 

dom imported more wheat than 
any other country. Bread was made 
from white flour of 70 to 72% ex- 
traction; that is, 100 lbs of wheat 
produced 70 to 72 Ibs of flour, the 
residue being used for feeding live- 


= lh VO 
KANSAS BEST 
FLOUR 
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British Bread in Wartime 


A brief review of the important role of bread in 
Britain’s wartime food control written by Lettice Cooper, 
well-known British novelist, now engaged as a wartime 
civil servant with the British Ministry of Food, London. 


stock. Britain’s flour millers could 
choose their wheats and buy those 
which were most economically suit- 
able. 

With the outbreak of war the po- 
sition changed. It was necessary to 
save shipping. Under the stimulus 


of the heavy demands which war 
must make on strength and energy, 
there was also a recognition of the 
fact that it was necessary to keep 
up the standard of the nation’s diet. 
Within a few days of the outbreak 
of war, the flour milling extraction 
rate was raised to 75%. There was 
a growing conviction that this was 
not enough. Most of the essential 
foods were rationed in the early 
months of the war. Except for home 
grown vegetables, bread was the only 
important food of which the sup- 
ply was plentiful. As Hitler overran 
Europe in the early months of 1940 
supplies of dairy foods vanished. 
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Foods which took up a great dea] 
of shipping space in proportion to 
their value—-such as fruit or eggs— 
were cut out of the diet or became 
scarce. It was vitally necessary that 
bread should have as high a nutri- 
tional value as_ possible. 

In the spring of 1941, a Nationa] 
Wheatmeal Flour, a pale brown flour 
of 85% extraction, was produced 
and put on the market so that the 
public could have a choice, and some 
attempt was made to encourage them 
to eat this brown bread. At the 
same time preparations were made 
to “fortify” the white flour with 
synthetic vitamin B:. 





Public Preferred Whiteness 

Britain’s public has always so far 
preferred white bread, and_ those 
who were eating it in 1940 were like- 





ly to be short of this vitamin, a 
shortage which on their restricted 


wartime diet they could not afford 
About one third of the white flour 
produced was being fortified in this 
way when, in March, 1942, the goy- 
ernment decided to abolish the white 
loaf and introduce National Bread, 
made from a flour with an extrac- 
tion rate of 85%. The fortification 
of flour with B, was dropped. 

On the whole the public accepied 
the National Loaf with a good grace, 
more influenced probably by the 
argument that the new flour would 
save shipping and cut down the risks 
of the Merchant Navy than by any 
strong predilection for it. For a few 
weeks the Ministry of Food’s mail- 
bag was full of complaints. Some 
people even went so far as to sieve 
the National Flour through old silk 
stockings, and one woman wrote tri- 
umphantly to Lord Woolton: “I got 
all your vitamins out and gave them 
to the pigs.” 


For a short time almost everyons 
who suffered from any complaint 
from chronic dyspepsia to influenza 


put it down to the “horrible new 
bread.” But the complaints eventu- 
ally largely subsided and most peo- 
ple found that the bread was not 
horrible. It was a compromise be- 
tween brown and white, a color which 
everyone found difficult to describe 
Its supporters called it ‘creamy 


beige’ and its detractors “dirty.” 
But it was a good and _ nourishing 
bread and those who remembered 


the peculiar bread of World War I 
realized that we were lucky. Na- 
tional flour remained at 85% extrac- 
tion until the spring of 1945, when it 
was reduced first to 8242% and then 
to 80% on the finding of scientists 
who claim to have discovered a way 
to leave out a larger proportion ol 
the outer husk without reducing thi 
vitamin content below the level nec- 
essary in the wartime diet. 
Bread Kept Cheap 
During these years bread has not 
only been kept good—it has also 
been kept cheap. There have been 
a regular series of subsidies, vary- 
ing from time to time, since the price 


control order for bread was inti0- 
duced in Dec., 1940, when a _ sub- 
sidy of %d (1c) per lb of bread 
was granted. On Oct. 6, 1941, the 


subsidy became 7s 9d ($1.55) on each 
sack of flour used for baking bread. 
From Oct. 20, 1941, there was an 
additional subsidy of 4s (80c) a sack 
on the second hundred, and 2s (4(c) 
on any number over 200. This sub- 
sidy is only paid on bread sold at 
or under the official maximum price 
for loaves of two pounds or over 
From June, 1942, to Nov. 14, 1942, 
the additional subsidy of 2s to 4s 
(40c to 80c) per sack was with- 
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LA GRANGE 
FLOURS ... 


whether plain or enriched, remain the 
same high standard, dependable flours 
that have characterized the products of 
La Grange Mills over the half century 


and more of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an acci- 
dent but the result of painstaking care in 


wheat selection and careful milling. 


w 


You can depend on 


LA GRANGE FLOURS 


w 


LA GRANGE 
MILLS winnesora 




















For Over Fifty Years... 


KING’S GOLD 
KING’S BEST 
GOLD MINE 
EXCELSIOR 


. Made in Minnesota 





King Flour Mills Company 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 

















Cfor more than 32 years 
exclusively 


FLOUR BROKERAGE 


L.R. JEWELL & SON—“Flourists” 


205-6 New York Life Building-L. D. 74 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


2 
~ 


References: Any flour mill in Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma or Texas 








drawn, and 2s per sack on the first 
eight sacks used weekly was _ sub- 
stituted. In Oct. 1942, the 7s 9d 
subsidy per sack was reduced to 5s 
($1) and in Oct. 1944, it was in- 
creased again to 6s 9d ($1.35). This 
fluctuating succession of subsidies 
kept the price of the wartime bread 
at 2d (4c) while the price of potatoes 
was correspondingly lowered to en- 
courage their use. 
Emergency Organization 

Having made certain that bread 
should be good and cheap, it only 
remained for Britain’s Ministry of 
Food to see that it was always avail- 
able. There were times when this 
was not so easy. It was not only 
that danger at sea made the arrival 
of wheat cargoes uncertain. Ports 
were bombed, warehouses and stores 
were hit, and cities were blitzed. 
When a city is heavily bombed in 
modern warfare, the bread supply 
is likely to be one of the first casual- 
ties, since gas, electricity and water 
may so easily be knocked out. There 
was also—from the summer of 1940 
onwards—the possibility of invasion. 
Large districts might be cut off, or 
isolated behind enemy armies. 

These contingencies had been fore- 
seen early. Before the outbreak of 
war, plans had already been made 
for the maintenance of bread sup- 
plies throughout the country to meet 
enemy attack. An organization was 
created to be responsible for the 
manufacture and_ distribution of 
bread under any difficulties that 
might arise. It was called the Emer- 
gency Bread Organization. England, 
Wales and Northern Ireland have 
been divided into 19 food divisions. 
Each one of these has its own emer- 
gency bread organization. The of- 
ficer in charge of this organization in 
each division was called the Area 
Bread Officer and was made respon- 
sible to the Divisional Food Officer 
for emergency bread supplies. 

For the purposes of the emergen- 
cy bread organization each Food Di- 
vision was divided into areas which 
might be either counties or districts. 
Each of these was controlled by an 
assistant area bread officer, who had 
under him enough auxiliary bread 
officers to take charge of produc- 
tion in case their areas had to an- 
swer a call for help from a neigh- 
bor. The idea was that if there was 
a local attack these bread officers 
would be able to assess the damage 
quickly, and see that the necessary 
quantity of bread was forthcoming. 
All these officers were co-ordinated 
under the Director of Emergency 
Bread Supplies at the Ministry of 
Food. 

The bread officers were all drawn 
from the trade. They were either 
master bakers or managers of bak- 
eries who gave their services with- 
out payment and on the understand- 
ing that if they had to function, 
their official duties should take pre- 
cedence of all other work. 

Fortunately Britain was never put 
to the test of invasion, but in the 
blitz of 1940-41 both in London and 
in the provincial towns the emer- 
gency organization saw to it that 
the supply of bread did not fail. At 
one time an average of 500,000 2-lb 
loaves in a day were being moved 
to the parts of London that had suf- 
fered most severely. The emergency 
bread organization also prepared the 
bakers of Britain and Northern Ire- 
land to be ready to use all practical 
methods of fermenting dough in case 
they were cut off from their supply 
of yeast by any of the chances of 
war. 
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A new developme:t 
which greatly ex. 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. [!f 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASK 4 
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FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 
Cake and Pastry Flours 
J.C. L. 

Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 








“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 


W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











FINGER LAKES AND HUDSON 
FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 

WHEAT RYE 


FLOUR mitts At FLOUR 
GENEVA, N. Y. TROY, N. Y. 











PROMPT“. ACCURATE 
LABORATORY - SERVICE 





Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 





Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB. 








ACME RYE 


A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 


FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA WISCONSIN 








Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 


Established 1874 1,500 BARRELS DaILy 
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will pass through this dedi ina railroad 
yard — direct from the best hard winter wheat 
growing sections of the United States 


THREE MILLION BUSHELS 


of the choicest will be carefully 


selected from which to make 


Whig @ > CGA u ie Dekh ge segue ed i 


GOOCH’S BEST FLOUR 





Needs No Blending 


GOOCH MILLING & ELEVATOR CO. 


LINCOLN. nEBRASKA 


Daily Capacity 4,000 Cwts. Elevator Space 2,000,000 Bus. 
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CONDUCTED BY A. H. BAILEY 


Manager Canadian Branch 


Lumsden Building 


Toronto 2, Ontari 


Cable Address, “Palmking” 














$1.25 Price Set by 
Canadian Board on 
No. 1 Northern 


Winnipeg, Man.—The Canadian 
Wheat Board last week issued its 
price list for wheat for the 1945-46 
crop year. In the case of No. 1 
Northern, the price of $1.25 bu, basis 
in store Fort William and Port 
Arthur, is fixed by order in council. 
The fixed minimum carlot prices for 
wheat that have been established 
by the board for the crop year 1945- 
46, basis in store at Fort William, 


Port Arthur, or Vancouver, and for 
“street” grain, follows: 
IN a. Se aaa ae errr. 
a Be ieee nesean 1.25 
No. 2 Northern s OB 
No. 3 Northern . 1.20 
No. 4 Northern » BG 
No. 5 Wheat 1.12 
No. 6 Wheat 1.08 
Feed Wheat 1.06 
No. 4 Special « eae 
No. 5 Special 1.12 
No. 6 Special See err en cee 1.08 
No. 1 C.W. Amber Durum ....... 1,25 
No. 2 C.W. Amber Durum 1.22 
No. 3 C.W. Amber Durum 1,20 
No. 4 C.W. Amber Durum .. 1.15 
No. 5 C.W. Amber Durum 1.13 
No. 6 C.W. Amber Durum 1.10 
No. 1 C.W. Garnet ‘ «; eee 
No. 2 C.W. Garnet 1.18 
No. 3 C.W. Garnet . s 1.16 
No. 1 Alberta Red Winter ...... 1.35 
No. 2 Alberta Red Winter ea . 1.34 
No. 3 Alberta Red Winter ....... 1.31 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 





Canada Lifts Price 
Controls Gradually, 
Rationing Continues 


Toronto, Ont. An official state- 
ment by the minister of finance and 
the head of the wartime prices board 
at Ottawa, made last week, very def- 
initely showed that decontrol of 
prices and industrial operations will 
not be hurried to the extent of sub- 
jecting Canada to danger of inflation. 
Controls are being taken off with 
commendable rapidity insofar as 
this does not jeopardize the price 
structure of staple goods, foodstuffs 
in particular. All such prices will be 
kept at present ceiling levels, or as 
close as changing production costs 
will permit. 


With regard to foodstuffs for 


Britain, Canada means to make this 
situation her special care. Ration- 
ing to increase available supplies will 
be continued till the need ceases. The 
Canadian control board retains its 
powers until the war measures act 
is ended by proclamation. If neces- 
sary new legislation to extend the 
life of this board will be passed in 
parliament. The mutual aid act, un- 
der which Canada provided without 
cost to Britain $2,700,000,000 in 
goods, has now ceased to exist but all 
commitments for future delivery will 
be carried out. 
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REOPENING OF WINNIPEG 
FUTURES SEEN UNLIKELY 


Winnipeg, Man. The 1945-46 
wheat marketing policy is expected 
to be announced shortly by the 
Wheat Committee of the Cabinet, 
according to recent word from Ot- 
tawa. However, there is no present 
intention of permitting resumption 
of trading in wheat futures on the 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange, Trade 
Minister MacKinnon said. 

Trading in wheat futures on tne 
Winnipeg market was stopped in 
September, 1943, by government ac- 
tion as a war measure. Since then 
the Canadian Wheat Board has been 
the sole marketing agency for Ca- 
nadian wheat. 
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VISITS IN NEWFOUNDLAND 


Toronto, Ont.—H. A. E. Collins, 
export manager of Western Canada 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont., 
is making a business trip to New- 
foundland. He is visiting his com- 
pany’s trading connections and will 
spend some weeks in that market. 
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MILLERS STUDY SYSTEM 
OF DECIMAL PACKAGING 


Toronto, Ont.—The Ontario Flour 
Millers’ Association is continuing its 
study with a view to adoption of the 
decimal system of flour packaging 
and has worked out conversion tables 
and other necessary information for 
the time when it will come into ef- 
fect. Undoubtedly, Canadian flour 
mills will adopt the decimal packag- 
ing system when it is found prac- 
ticable to do so. 


Canadian Millers Look to Determine 
Veterans to Solve Labor Shortage 


Toronto, Ont. The situation in 
Canada with regard to flour mill 
labor is improving but is still far 
from satisfactory. In numbers and 
quality the help available leaves 
much to be desired. Those per- 
manently so employed are serving 
with their usual skill and efficiency 
but new help is often untrained and 
none too eager to learn. 

It is impossible to say to what ex- 
tent production is curtailed by this 
condition but it may reasonably be 
said that it is considerable. Mills 
are hoping to pick out from the many 
thousands of Canadian soldiers from 


overseas who are now being de- 
mobilized enough experienced men 
to put their plants up to the peak 
of possible production. Demand for 
export is such as to call for every 
barrel of flour this country can grind 
in the new-crop year. 

Wages for such service in mill em- 
ployment may not always be up to 
the levels reached by military pay 
and allowances but comparisons of 
that kind are hardly fair since the 
circumstances are entirely different. 
In any case most of the experienced 
men who will re-enter milling em- 
ployment understand this problem. 






End of War Seen as Signal for Close 
of Dominion Wheat Marketing Contre! 


Toronto, Ont.—Now that the wars 
are over and the world has begun its 
task of rehabilitation, one of the ma- 
jor problems for Canada is to arrive 
at wise decisions concerning the mar- 
keting of wheat. This is the first 
of Canadian agricultural products 
and will remain so for a long time to 
come. In prewar years the Winnipeg 
Grain Exchange was the medium 
through which wheat marketing op- 
erations were carried on. There, 
buyers abroad, through agents in 
Canada, received wheat for shipment 
to many countries which had come to 
prefer this grain above others for 
making bread. The market at Win- 
nipeg was immediately sensitive to 
every influence that had an effect on 
prices. Conditions arising out of war 
ultimately made it necessary for the 
government of Canada to close the 
market at Winnipeg. Buying and 
selling had become a function of the 
government which made~the open 
market a meaningless _ institution. 
Great Britain became practically the 
only outlet for shipment abroad while 
the Canadian government through its 
wheat board was the only seller. Ac- 
cordingly, on Sept. 27, 1943, the Win- 
nipeg market was closed. 

At that time a huge surplus of 
wheat which abundant crops had piled 
up in Canada was regarded as a form 
of insurance against rising prices. 
This situation enabled the allies to 
carry on their warfare without any 
fear of famine in bread. Canadian 
prices for bread were held at the pre- 
war level all through the war and 
quotations for wheat were kept with- 
in reasonable limits by ceiling con- 
trol. Now, with a short crop in Can- 
ada and an expanding demand in lib- 
erated countries, there is every prob- 
ability that the Canadian surplus of 
wheat will disappear by the end of 
this crop year. This fact is making 
Canadian wheat growers price con- 
scious. They know that the present 
ceiling is lower than available mar- 
kets and prices in the world at large 
would justify. 

The only way in which an economi- 
cally sound price for Canadian wheat 
can be reached is through the me- 
dium of an open market somewhere 
and preferably at Winnipeg which is 
the hub of the Canadian wheat mar- 
keting industry. Consuming coun- 
tries abroad have for many years de- 
pended on Winnipeg for leadership 
in the matter of prices. It is true 
that some western wheat growers 
have, or had, an antipathy to the 
open market system, but experiences 
in the late war have probably cured 
them of that. 

As matters stand now it seems that 
the government at Ottawa would be 
well advised to get out of the wheat 
market. Control served a _ splendid 
purpose while Europe was torn with 
military strife, but it will be differ- 
ent now. No government anywhere 
is gifted with the wisdom to fix prices 
and control distribution of a com- 
modity like wheat for which the de- 





mand is worldwide. To reopen 1 
Winnipeg market as soon as this | 
comes possible would do more towa 
putting Canada back in her own pla 
as a source of supply for both whe 
and flour than any other policy th 
can be conceived.—A. H. B. 
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RECORD RUN REPORTED 


Vancouver, B.C.—The British sailin: 
ship Pamir, taken over in New Ze 
land at the start of the war and which 
created a sensation here two monthlis 
ago when she arrived to load a fui! 
cargo of grain for the Antipodes, 
reported to have just completed 
record run from Vancouver to Ne 
Zealand. The Pamir, which can 
north in 59 days, 9 hours, took hi 
full cargo of grain, loaded at tl 
Midland Pacific terminal here, 
New Zealand in just 49 days, accor 
ing to a cable received by the C 
nadian Australian Line, agent for tl 
vessel. 
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Lake Shipments of 
Grain in 15 Weeks 
148,900,000 Bus 


Toronto, Ont.—During the first 1 
weeks of the 1945 navigation seaso: 
148,900,000 bus of wheat were shipped 
by water from the Fort William-Po1 
Arthur terminals, as compared wit 
92,200,000 bus in the comparable ps 
riod of 1944. About 73% of. this 
wheat was consigned to Canadia 
lower lake ports and 22% to the por 
of Buffalo, with lesser amounts | 
other United States and St. Lawrenc 
ports. The period covered by thes 
shipments was from March 27 1 
July 21. 

In addition to the shipments « 
wheat, Canadian lake vessels ha\ 
moved 47,100,000 bus of oats, 19,800 
000 bus of barley, 2,700,000 bus « 
rye and 1,900,000 bus of flaxseed, « 
a total of 20,400,000 bus of all grai: 
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VISITOR FROM BUFFALO 


Toronto, Ont.—The Canadian o 
fice of The Northwestern Miller had 
the pleasure last week of a call fro: 
Carl A. Walti, allied flour broke 
Syracuse, N. Y., who came over fro} 
Buffalo to have a look at Canad 
He was keenly interested in tl 
places visited and the people he m¢ 
on this side of the line. 
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ONTARIO ESTABLISHES 
SCHOOL FOR BAKER: 


Toronto, Ont.—A vocational trair 
ing school has been established a 
50 Gould Street, Toronto, by th 
Ontario government for the benef 
of members of the Canadian arme 
forces. The object of. this school is 
to equip men and women who hav 
been in the services with the neces 
sary training: for positions in what- 
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Quality, Uniformity, 
Laboratory Control 


HOSTESS 
SUPERCAKE 


Special 
Cake Flours 


The 
Mennel Milling Co. 


‘OLEDO, OHIO . 


U.S.A. 

















~~ Actually Is A 


PURE 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


CERES 


@ Uniform and Highest 
Quality. Location permits 
choice of best Montana, 
North Dakota and Minnesota 
Spring Wheat. 


RED RIVER MILLING CO. 


Cap. 2000 Bags FERGUS FALLS, MINN. 








DOBRY’S BEST 


and 


BEST OF THE WEST 
DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Ine. 


YUKON, OKLAHOMA 











_ 
Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. 


Quality Flours 


Sales Office 
Minneapolis 


Vill at 
Glencoe, Minn. 


















m sym0l MEANS 


T 
A GREAT DEAL TO MANY 
SUCCESSFUL MILLING FIRMS 


° PEARLY KENT BAG CO. 















New Mill Completed 1936 


“SLOGAN” 


A Modernized Flour for the Baker 


CANADIAN MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
El Reno, Okla. 











: LABORATORY SERVICE 


Exclusively a Cereal Consulting 
and Control Laboratory for the 


Flour, Feed and Grain Industries. 


/% ST. JOSEPH TESTING I.ABORATORIES, Inc. 
orby Bidg. St. Joseph, Mo. 
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King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 
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ever industry they wish to serve. An 
especially interesting feature of this 
school to the milling and baking 
trades is the modern, streamlined 
bakery in which students will re- 
ceive an intensive six month course 
of training. When graduated the 
student will be a fully qualified bak- 
er and able to run his own shop if 
he or she wishes to do so. Pupils 
will be taught to bake within two 
weeks after starting this course and 
will be kept at it steadily under ex- 
pert, sympathetic supervision and in- 
struction. H. H. Kerr is regional di- 
rector of the vocational training 
school and Mrs. Gladys Dobson is di- 
rector of the bakery division. 
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BRITAIN, IRELAND HEAD 
CANADIAN EXPORT LIST 


Toronto, Ont.—Statistics of Cana- 
dian wheat and flour exports in terms 
of bushels by countries of destination 
for the crop year 1943-44, which were 
only recently published, show that 
114,521,914 bus went to Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland. Egypt was the 
second largest importer of Canadian 
wheat and flour, taking 15,132,527 
bus, while U.S.S.R. came third with 
11,225,817 bus. With the necessity 
for restriction on information of this 
kind removed by the end of the war, 
it may be expected that such statis- 
tics will hereafter be more promptly 
available. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WEST INDIES SHIPMENTS 
REQUIRE OCEAN PERMITS 


Toronto, Ont.—Millers and export- 
ers who have sold winter wheat flour 
to markets in the West Indies recent- 
ly are being advised by the Ontario 
Flour Millers Association that they 
must secure authority to book ocean 
space before making shipment. This 
permission must be obtained from C. 
R. Stollmeyer, trade commissioner 
for the British West Indies and Brit- 
ish Guiana, 37 Board of Trade Build- 
ing, Montreal. The reason is that it 
is desired to regulate the arrival of 
flour at destination rather than have 
it flood the markets. 











——-BREAD tS THE STAFF OF LIFE——~ 


WESTERN CANADA HARVEST 
SET AT 307,000,000 BUS 


Winnipeg, Man.—Western Canada 
this year will harvest slightly more 
than 307,000,000 bus of wheat, as 
compared with 410,000,000 bus a year 
ago, according to preliminary figures 
compiled by the three wheat pool or- 
ganizations. Oat production is placea 
at 297,250,000 bus as against 370,800,- 
000 bus a year ago, and barley 148,- 
800,000 bus, as compared with 178,- 
400,000 bus produced in 1944. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PORTUGAL BUYS WHEAT 


Winnipeg, Man.—Export business 
in Canadian wheat totaled roughly 
1,750,000 bus last week, with Portu- 
gal taking about half of the total 
and the remainder reported sold to 
Norway. Sales to the United King- 
dom were small. Norway was also 
credited with taking about 300,000 
bus of Canadian rye. Since V-E Day 
many European countries are again 
listed as destinations for Canadian 
wheat. It is understood that a large 
percentage of. the wheat is being 
worked through UNRRA, but among 
foreign buyers again receiving Cana- 
dian wheat are Holland, Belgium, 
France and Greece. 


























SUNNY 
KANSAS 


With SUNNY KANSAS 


there is no limit on your 
ability to bake good bread. 








It is a Flour with ability to 
perform to the full capacity 
of your bakers. 


We suggest you check this 
with a generous trial of 


SUNNY KANSAS. 
* 


The Wichita Flour Mills Co. 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage 
WICHITA : : : KANSAS 








SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 














A High Grade Baker’s Spring Pat- 
ent. Milled under Laboratory Con- 


“Diamond D” 
lamon trol from Montana Spring Wheat. 


Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 
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“SUPER 
FLOUR” 


Many of you found that 
SUPERFLOUR was a rug- 


ged, dauntless performer in 


wartime baking. 


You will also find it is an 


efficient, successful product 


in peacetime shop practice. 


It is an all-around performer. 


WILLIS NORTON COMPANY 


Quality Chillers Since 1879 


WICHITA, KANSAS 


3,000 Sacks Daily 
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Duluth Universal Pride of Duluth 


Duluth Reliable 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL MILLING CO. 


Duluth, Minnesota 








4 t iz 
Wheats 


Apex—Extra Fancy Clear 














LIBERTY FLOUR 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO., Buffalo, N. y. 
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Nutrition Levels 
Better During War, 
Experts Declare 


New York, N. Y.—In the opinion of 
42 nutrition experts throughout the 
country, nutrition standards of the 
civilian population of the United 
States improved during the war years 
in spite of relative shortages of many 
products. This viewpoint was ex- 
pressed in a survey recently con- 
ducted by Dr. Arthur Kornhauser of 
Columbia University for the Ameri- 
can Magazine. 

Three reasons were cited by the 
majority of these experts for the im- 
provement: (1) Consumers had more 
money to spend for food. (2) Certain 
valuable foods have been made more 
available through such programs as 
enrichment of bread and flour and 
through the increasing practice of 
providing nutritionally balanced 
luncheons for school children and in- 
dustrial workers in many larger 
plants. (3) Interest in food problems 
and food values has been increased 
during wartime by the imposition of 
buying restrictions on many common 
foods and also by the educational 
programs on nutrition conducted by 
organizations such as the Red Cross. 

The experts who were polled indi- 
cated that, in their collective opin- 
ion, the most serious present defi- 
ciencies are lack of sufficient calcium 
and vitamins B:; and B:. Other defi- 
ciencies rated high on the voting list 
were vitamin C, protein, niacin, iron 
and vitamin A. 

In order to combat these deficien- 
cies, the three chief methods sug- 
gested were better education about 
food, larger consumer incomes par- 
ticularly in the low-end of the range, 
and adequate production of the most 
nutritious food. As far as the educa- 
tional feature was concerned, the ex- 
perts were nearly unanimous in mak- 
ing that the first choice, more than 
90% of them voting for more instruc- 
tion of adults and children in proper 
habits of diet through school, press, 
advertising and radio. 
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WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA 
RETAILERS HOLD OUTING 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—The Retail Mas- 
ter Bakers Association of Western 


Pennsylvania held its twenty-sixth 
annual outing at Daniel’s Paradise 
Gardens, Aug. 15. More than 500 


bakers and members of their families 
attended, all shops being closed for 
the holiday declared by the governor. 
E. Dorner, Dorner’s Bakery, who 
was chairman of the picnic commit- 
tee, has been called to the armed 
services and expects to leave soon. 
He received a big send-off from the 
bakers gathered at the picnic. 
James McNally, McNally’s Bakery, 
chairman of baseball activities, gave 
silver dollars to the allied men who 
won the mushball game against the 
bakers. Al Planitzer, Planitzer’s 
Bakery, had a big program of sports 


prepared, with John Ertl, Peter 
Kunst, Joseph Zotter and Robert 
Kleindienst serving as judges. Two 


hundred and fifty silver dollars were 
awarded the prize winners in sports. 

Paul Baker, Jenny Lee Bakeries, 
president, dispensed with all business 
and announced that the day was de- 
voted to a celebration of the good 
news of peace. 
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Made from a carefully selected 
blend of Dark Hard Winter and 
choice Northern Spring wheats— 
DIASTATICALLY BALANCED 


STRONG— 


UNIFORM— 
EVENLY PERFORMING— 
FLOUR FOR BAKERS 


Milled for Perfection 
—Not Price! 


rested 


“Late ‘pokind 


For 


Lexington Mill 
& Elevator Co. 


LEXINGTON, 


SINCE 1884 


NEBRASKA 








WHITEGOLD 


(Standard Patent) 


BIRCHMONT 


(Short Patent) 
+ 


ST. CLOUD MILLING CO. 


Mills at 


ST. CLOUD, 


MINN. 


Sales Office 


MINNEAPOLIS 








THE CROWN BAG CO. 


2549 Broad St. 


Memphis, Tenn. 
Telephone 4-3017 


Dealers In Used Bags 
... Cotton and Burlap 


Bags For All Purposes 








The Moundridge Milling Co. 


FAMILY FLOUR — BAKERY FLOUR 
CRACKER FLOUR 
SPECIALTY PRODUCTS 


General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 


Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO, 
Whitewater, Kansas 














THE ROSS MILLING CO. 


Choice Quality Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


OTTAWA 


KANSAS 
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Stupped Straights 


FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR'S SIFTER 








EXTRY! MILLING INVASION OF 
BRITAIN !—Virtually nothing on this 
page should be taken so seriously as 
our British flour trade contemporary, 
Milling, accepted a remark made 
some months ago to the effect that 
about the only way to get around 
the British imperial trade preference 
barriers to a resumption of trading 
in flour from the United States would 
be for American millers to set up 
branch plants on the Thames and the 
Tyne. (We said Tyne because that 
pretty name so nearly alliterates 
with Thames, and now accept grate- 
fully Milling’s thoughtful substitu- 
tion of “Clyde.”) Milling interprets 
this frivolity to its readers thus 
solemnly and sententiously, under the 
caption, “Another Threatened ‘In- 
vasion’ ’’: 

“Our attention has been drawn to 
a statement that appeared in The 
Northwestern Miller to the effect 
that if the policy of Imperial Prefer- 
ence is continued, American ex- 
porters of flour will consider the 
building of flour mills on the banks 
of the Thames and the Clyde. 

“It would not be the first time that 
this industrial adventure had been 
considered. We remember the visit 
to this country about 20 years ago 
of an American executive officer to 
spy out likely sites for flour mills and 
ascertain probable costs of erecting 
and equipping such mills at two or 
three strategic situations. Nothing 
came of it. 

“In any case, there are several 
British flour mills which were 
knocked down or damaged through 
enemy action that will have to be 
rebuilt or_repaired, not to mention 
the great amount of re-tuning work 
that will be required, all of which, 
presumably, will be given prior at- 
tention. For these reasons alone, it 
would seem premature to worry 
about the possible ‘invasion’ to which 
our contemporary has referred.” 

This disposes, in very dignified 
manner, of all the frivolities con- 
cerned, but leaves untouched the se- 
rious thought we intended to convey 
—in the garb of cap and bells and 
without reducing it to exact words— 
namely, that continuance of the im- 
perial preference policy may not be 
among the happiest auguries for a 
prosperous Anglo-American trade. 
The unfavorable augury has counter- 
parts on this side of the Atlantic. 
(Yes—we could mean tariffs). 


RYE-JINKS JUSTIFIED When 
our friend Howard Chase left his 
public relations job with General 
Mills to take over a similar berth 
with General Foods he fell into a 
whopping big chore ‘right at the 
push-off. He had to give a deft 
whitewashing to the so-called corner 
in rye. He began on the company’s 
own personnel and stockholders, and 
on newspapers which had_ given 
much space to the affair. Informal, 
earnest, chatty, a letter went to them. 
Point by point, it set forth a kind 
of brief catechism on the situation 
and how the company felt about it. 


By Carroll K. Michener 


Sample points (all done in question 
and answer form): 

Q. Was General Foods in the rye 
market? 

A. Yes, from Dec. 1, 1942, to April 
23, 1945. 

Q. Why? 

A. We bought rye, which was 
cheap, as a means of guarding against 
possible reduction of profit in the 
manufacture and sale of wheat and 
corn products. . . . To protect job- 
holders and stockholders we attempt- 
ed to offset anticipated losses. .. . 
We were in the position of one who 
tried to make up on apples what he 
thought he would lose on bananas. 
... Our maximum holdings of 9,250,- 
000 bus of rye were not excessive in 
the event disastrous corn and wheat 
shortages had occurred, in view of the 





THIS WEEK’S 
COVER 
4 #- you, the insigne pictured here 
and on the front cover of this 
issue of The American Baker may be 
instantly recognizable as the Honor- 
able Service Emblem awarded to 
veterans of World War II. 
But to millions of Americans, it 
means nothing. 
A man may have sacrificed an arm 
or a leg for the privilege of wear- 
ing the Emblem... yet many civil- 


ians will not even notice it in his 
lapel. 

Or they may mistake it for the 
badge of a social organization or a 
sports club. 

If these veterans are to have the 
respect and the consideration they 
so richly deserve, that Emblem 
should be as readily recognizable 
as the uniform they once wore. 

You can help make people rec- 
ognize the Emblem. 

If you are an advertiser you are 
asked by the War Advertising Coun- 
cil to embody the Emblem in your 
advertising copy and on direct mail 
pieces, blotters, letterheads, etc. 

If you are a merchant, display it 
on cards and window posters. 

“Remember,” one gladly comply- 
ing advertiser has put it, “the men 
and women who will wear this but- 
ton have served America well. And 
so helped protect the things you love 
. . » your home, your family, your 
freedom. Join in saying to them, 
‘Well done and welcome home!’” 








fact that our annual manufacturing 
requirement of wheat and corn, and 
their products, amounts to approxi- 
mately 16,000,000 bus. 

Q. Did we make a lot of money on 
the operation as has been implied? 

A. No. We didn’t make any mon- 
ey. After paying the storage and 
handling charges, we even lost some. 

Q. Did we “corner” the market? 

A. No. It has been charged that 
in May, 1944, the alleged corner in- 
volved 89% of a total volume which 
has been .. . referred to as ‘‘deliver- 
able supply.” ... At the top of our 
holdings in May, 1944, we held 9Q,- 
250,000 bus. Rye statistics published 
by the War Food Administration as 
of June 1, 1944, reported 21,000,000 
bus in commercial storage, and more 
than 10,000,000 bus at interior mills 
and on the farms. These figures add 
up to more than 31,000,000 bus. Our 
top holdings were approximately 29% 
of this total. ... 

Q. Is General 
market now? 

A. No. We sold our last bushel of 
rye on April 23, 1945. Since we’ve 
had no rye for three months, any 
statements about our dealings in rye 
since that time are obviously incor- 
rect. 

Q@. Well, how does the General 
Foods management feel about its rye 
transactions? 

A. We now know, of course, that 
the possible shortages in other grains 
fortunately did not develop; we now 
know that research into new com- 
mercial uses for rye has proved un- 
fruitful; we realized no profit. Real- 
izing that hindsight is better than 
foresight, we must answer that our 
transactions seemed wise at the time. 

Before the smoke of this ‘“propa- 
ganda bomb” had entirely settled the 
corporation’s counsel had filed a gen- 
eral denial of War Food Administra- 
tion’s charge of a corner, about the 
penalty for which would be banning 
General Foods from transactions on 
the Chicago Board of Trade. 


*% % % “NO TRADE SECRETS.”—A 
delegation of British caterers re- 
cently visited America. Members of 
the group “were impressed by the 
fact that there seem to be no trade 
secrets in the United States.” The 
chairman reported: ‘All doors, rec- 
ords and account books were thrown 
open to us. They also seemed to 
be made equally readily available by 
their owners to their business com- 
petitors. We liked that and the 
general spirit of cordial, human re- 
lationships which exist in the highly 
competitive business and industrial 
world of that extremely individualis- 
tic country.” * % 


Foods in the rye 


¢ * The group found 
other interesting things in America, 
among them “a notable absence of 
snobbishness about work. No job, 
however lowly, skilled or unskilled, 
is regarded as undignified. They don’t 
despise any kind of work, as such, in 
the United States. The only question 
is whether it is well and truly done. 
The word ‘servant’ does not seem to 
be used. It is called ‘help.’ But the 
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word ‘service’ everybody knows,” 
7% % % These are nice things to hear 
whether they are entirely true or 
not, and in any case they seem to 
prove that our British friends, jn 
more senses than one, are truly ca- 
terers. 


A survey of farmers’ opinions con- 
ducted by the Association of Na. 
tional Advertisers indicates lat 
most of them prefer private en‘er- 
prise to government in _ busin ss, 
Farmers are strong for co-opera- 
tives, however, and 45% of them 5e- 
long to one or more. They have an 
exaggerated idea of business pro:'ts. 
Half of them feel that wartime min- 
ufacturers have made too mich 
money. They estimate that industry 
Is making an average profit of 37% 
but is entitled to not more than 1) ~ 
both figures far in excess of the piof- 
its industry actually is earning. Put 
they want prosperous business, /or 
they believe the equation, prosperous 
farming equals prosperous business, 
is reversible. 


Just after we had gone to press 
last week with an account of the 
somewhat unusual architecture of the 
home office building of The North- 
western Miller came news of the 
death of the architect, William Chan- 
ning Whitney, at the age of 94. He 
planned many of the fine homes in 
Minneapolis and at Lake Minnetonka. 
Among them is the former home of 
William H. Dunwoody, a Minneapo- 
lis miller of the early Washburn- 
Crosby era. This is a truly palatial 
mansion of a type and size that does 
not seem likely to be often duplicated 
in the next generation or two of our 
new social order. 


Those husky knights in iron uni- 
forms back in the middle ages 
weren't really so rugged. Most of 
America’s fighting men of today 
wouldn’t be able to squeeze into 
their armor plate and chain mail. 
Anheuser-Busch makes something of 
this in its current advertising. A 
lot of the better physique we have 
today is credited to better nutrition 
—and in particular to better bread, 
and lots of it. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


SAILING SCHEDULE ANNOUNCED 
Toronto, Ont.—The Ontario Flour 
Millers Association has advised its 
members that the Canadian Nation»! 
Steamships are establishing sailings 
to Bermuda and Nassau every four 
weeks from Canadian ports. It is 
understood the next sailing will 
from Montreal on September 22 aft 
which the sailings will be from Ha 
fax. The Furness Line will have di- 
rect sailings to Bermuda from Hali- 
fax and the Alcoa Line will have 
service from New York to Bermud 
It is also advised that the Bermuc 
Wartime Supplies Commission h 
decided that, so far as possible, 
arrangements for shipment of th 
orders should be left entirely to the 
supplier, as has been the case in the 
past. However, none of the commis- 
sion’s orders should be shipped unt 
the mill or exporter has received sp:- 
cific instructions from the office of the 
Bermuda Wartime Supplies Commis- 
sion as to the approximate date wht 
orders are required in Bermuda. Any 
flour contracts now outstanding ar 
confirmed on the basis f.a.s. Balti- 
more or New York should be in- 
voiced at 10c per 196 Ibs less than 
the price quoted f.a.s. Baltimore or 
New York in the event shipment is 
made out of Canadian Atlantic ports. 
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TELL US MORE 
Teacher! 


@ Maybe you're like a lot of food tech- 
nologists and salt buyers who have 
gone along thinking all salt is the same. 
Actually, of course, various brands 
and grades and grains of salt differ in 
many respects. 











Take solubility: In salting cheese, 
slow solubility is highly important and 
desirable. Otherwise, salt is lost in the 
whey, producing flat, under-salted 
cheese. On the other hand, in salting 
putter, salt must dissolve with light- 
ning speed. If the butterfat is on the 
soit side—lacking in body—at certain 
seasons, butter salt must dissolve so 
quickly that over-working is avoided. 
Otherwise, the butter may lose its de- 
sirable physical properties and become 
mottled or marbled—and may lose its 
moisture, become leaky. Yet, if the 
salt is not properly dissolved, the but- 
ter may be gritty. 
ah-ha! 
L ook ! Butter/ 






To meet these problems, we have set 
up definite solubility standards for 
Diamond Crystal Salt. Our Butter 
Salt, for example, dissolves completely 
in water at 65° F. in less than 9.8 sec- 
onds—average rate, 9.2 seconds. That 
is why so many quality-minded food 
cessors have learned to depend on 
Diamond Crystal products, manufac- 
tured under strict quality-control 
ndards for solubility rate. 


wn 





ant Free Information On Salt? Write Us! 


salt solubility enters into your pro- 
sing, write to our Technical Direc- 


= 


a & wa 


He will gladly recommend the 
correct Diamond Crystal Salt for best 
results. Diamond Crystal, Dept. B-12, 
St. Clair, Michigan. 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL 
‘noes, SALT 








Wisconsin Rye Flour 


We Specialize in Dark Varieties 


FRANK JAEGER Mine Co. 
DANVILLE P.O. Astico WISCONSIN 








“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Enns Miiuine Co., Inman, Kan. 





See 
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NEW CROP KANSAS FLOUR 
RATED HIGH BY CHEMISTS 


Kansas City, Mo.—Judging from 
the results of preliminary baking 
tests of new crop flours of many ex- 
perimental mill samples, chemists of 
the Midland Flour Milling Co. report 
that the over-all baking performance 
will rate higher than did the 1944 
crop. 

Dough performance, the chemists 
report, is excellent—‘‘the best in sev- 
eral years.’ Doughs do not slack 
off or become bucky. Loaf volume 
is excellent and is better than from 
last year’s flour. The grain and tex- 
ture of the loaf as well as its break 
and shred also are rated “better than 
last year.” 

Midland chemists, in their report, 
report that the flour color is about 
the same as last year, although it 
appears ‘“‘creamier” but this creami- 
ness does not show up in the finished 
loaf. The ash content of the flour is 
definitely higher than in the 1944 
crop. “It is too early to state just 
how much higher the average ash 
will be, however,” the report stated. 

The average protein of the Kansas 
crop is about the same as last year. 
The experience of everyone who has 
worked with the new crop is that it 
has excellent baking characteristics. 

Absorption is from 1 to 2% higher 
than on 1944 flour and the mixing 
time is about the same to slightly 
longer. Mixing tolerance is good. 
Fermentation time is reported to be 
about the same sponge time as last 
year and floor time slightly longer. 
Oxidizing requirements, the chemists 
report, are the same as last year and 
the malt requirements are the same. 
“Some Kansas wheats are higher in 
natural diastase but our flour is malt- 
ed to a uniform standard,” the chem- 
ists said. 
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U. S. EXTENDS CREDIT OF 
20 MILLION TO DENMARK 


Washington, D. C.—The signing of 
a loan agreement extending $20,000,- 
000 credit to Denmark to finance pur- 
chases of United States agricultural 
and manufactured products and serv- 
ices, was announced recently by the 
Export-Import Bank. 

The loan is the first made by the 
bank since the war’s end and the first 
since Congress increased the bank’s 
lending powers this summer from 
$700,000,000 to $3,500,000,000. 

Wayne C. Taylor, Export-Import 
Bank president, said the $20,000,000 
credit will be available through 1948, 
subject to cancellation by either party 
on written notice. It is repayable in 
30 equal semiannual installments, the 
first becoming due Dec. 15, 1951, and 
the last on June 15, 1966. The loan 
is to bear interest at 342% on bal- 
ance due. 

The Kingdom of Denmark, under 
the loan agreement, will have the 
right to repay on any interest date 
all or any part of the balance due. 
Purchases financed by advances un- 
der the credit will be made through 
American private trade channels. 

The Export-Import Bank is ready, 
Mr. Taylor said, to sell to commer- 
cial banks or others, the notes which 
it will receive from Denmark pursu- 
ant to the agreement. It is provided 
that such notes may be divided or 
consolidated as may be required. 
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BAKERY ROBBED 
Minneapolis, Minn.—The plant of 
Gladness Bakeries, Inc., Minneapolis, 
was burglarized the night of Aug. 25. 
A safe was broken into and $1,360 in 
checks, money orders and cash stolen. 














NOW IT CAN BE TOLD! 
DuTCHESS DIVIDERS 


ARE AVAILABLE 
ASK YOUR DEALER 








DUTCHESS BAKERS’ MACHINERY 


CORPORATION 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 











Make cakes that 
stay fresh longer 





CAKE FLOUR 


““Made Good” Since 1855 by 


The Sfenkel Hour Mills 


323 E. Atwater St. Detroit 26, Mich. 
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LIABILITIES 
Current Liabilities 
Notes payable to banks $ 4,000,000 
Drafts payable (grain checks, ete ed 588,108 
Trade accounts payable Saas ree 360,939 


August Flour Output Rises secrgel Hemstiiee 


Estimated current Federal and State taxes on income.... 





P 2 ° Property tz Mm « 
The output of flour during the month of August showed an increase Other ‘tas ‘actuate 
of 1,491,362 sacks over the output of a year ago, according to figures com- aimee geek ce pense CP as 
: s * i‘ pin 2 Sinking fund requirements on 
piled by The Northwestern Miller. The August, 1945, production reached (see below) 
K Q99 OF . 720, of : . Dee 
15,982,254 sacks, representing 73% of the total flour output of the United Pividsud cununic dea 3 
States, compared with 14,489,892 sacks a year ago. Production during the 
° » OAR ° Total current liabilities oe ree e 
preceding month of July, 1945, was also slightly lower than the August Fifteen Ye: @ Sinking Fund Debentures, Dated Aug. 15, 
output, amounting to 15,222,906 sacks. Two years ago the output for August, — Fhe gy try enemas A ty hence aed Pe 
" - aaree ¢ Ste « £, > 400, AU ess amoun Included 1 ¢ rren labilities 
representing 64% of the total production, was 13,657,291 sacks, and three above (see Note 9) 
. hg Capital Stock and Surplus 
years ago 11,807,659 sacks. Preferred Stock—$3 Cumulative Convertible, without par value 
Complete details of production by various sections for the past three Pron eg RA ee ee eee 
oO é ‘ aatio va eo $5 each see Note 7) $ 3,500,000 
years are shown in the following table: Common Stock—authorized, 750,000 shares of $1 par value 
7 each; issued and outstanding, 302,895 shares (see Note 8) 
TOTAL MONTHLY FLOUR PRODUCTION Surplus, per accompanying statement (see Note 9): 
Capital rae eee pes s6i6 . 


Previous August 
Farned 


month 1944 1943 
J aS ,, 1 16 3,465,019 3, 293,23 2,918,043 oy «4 "1p 
Northwest ms ‘ : 1 2 Total capital tock and surplus 


‘ ‘ a k 
Southwest », 160,506 954,443 


Buffalo 
Central and ( 457 ( 7 
North Pacific ) ; ‘ 64 295 TS,040 a) 377,97 95,538 STATEMENT OF CONSOLIDATED INCOME FOR THE YEAR ENDED MAY 


2.000.609 577,53 TOTAL 


Gross sales, less returns, discounts tllowance ind reight out. 


rotals 5 2,26 2 Or 14 13,.657,2 7,65 Other operating income—storage grinding, et« 
Percentage of total U.S. output 73 » 73 7 7 
Total 


Total Monthly Production of Durum Products? ‘ost of Goods Sold and Expenses—See Notes 1 
F 3 2 Cost of goods sold 


Selling general, and administrative expenses, 


tNine companies *599,101 716,847 889,515 








Net Income of $680,010 Shown by 
Colorado M. & E. Annual Statement 


Denver, Colo. A net income of ness during the year appears on this 
$680,010.00 for the fiscal year ended page. 
May 31, 1945, was reported by the ieee Sa tnd eekee O® Lilies 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. in 
the company’s statement of business NEW FRIGID DOUGH STORE 
for the year. Dividends declared dur- Chicago, Ill.—Frigid Dough, Inc., 
ing the year on the 70,000 shares of Oak Park, IIl., which has been in 
outstanding $3 cumulative convertible the frozen bakery goods business for 
preferred stock amounted to $210,- several years, has opened its sec- 
000.00, leaving $470,010.00 consoli- ond establishment at 823 Oak Park STATEMENT OF CONSOLIDATED SURPLUS FOR THE YEAR ENDED MAY 31, 194 
dated net income available for the Avenue, Oak Park, Ill. E. Gordon EARNED SURPLUS 
302,895 shares of outstanding com- Male is the president of this com- 
mon stock. A_ detailed financial pany, which plans to open other 
statement of the company’s busi- places in and around Chicago. 





THE COLORADO MILLING & ELEVATOR COMPANY 


(Incorporated in Colorado) 


SURPLUS 


AND SUBSIDIARIES 
CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET, MAY 31, 1945 telance haaitd skniG 


ASSETS NOTES TO 1945 FINANCIAL tur ider which the company’s Fift 
Current sset STATEMENTS 4 Sinking Fund Debentures 
Cash on hand , le ne po ded : 1 i) T t go glen Acne eng poo 
nee lgpe Mes a 1 ¢ . iventorie it the beginning an an i subsidiaries 
' , t tas 194.977 a : : sed determining ceptions, follow such policy 

Dra , . , id cos o ood old are based on physical nr ect to wheat, the only comn 

uch dates ( ch transact S utures 
inventories P deemed generally pract 1 the com 

were based upt ipplied such po generally through 

\ except f¢ sriods durir the l 
of the 1 wi deemed 
judgment of officer and board 
tor not to be 1 accordance with se 
hedge it net wl 

future market \t 
the company 
any hedges in futures mar 


year id 
net long position in omm«t 
on the 1econ s ut at May 31 1945, the compat 
onsolidated income 1et position in wheat (which is after 
sale and according sidering its unfilled flour sales and 
operating profit and net contracts) was substantially hedged in 
rovision for taxes on in tures markets 


l Visi 
and to increase net in In respect to other grains, only limi 


ol 

uch taxes) by $20,925. a hedging in futures markets has been deet 
with what uch figures would practicable by officers and director of t 
had the companies continued to ompany. 

s at “season average” cost 3 Cost of goods includes (a) inw 
used in v: ing in freight (less transit freight savings on 
May 31, 1945, ¢ » as follows W d shipments) (b) a net debit adj 
oarse grains, and millfeed ment arising from hedging transaction 


orie 


market (determined for each wheat futures and (c) a credit adji 
‘ and grade) and flour at developed ment for wheat and bean subsidies 
costs based on the market for wheat, all i Business property includes building 
with appropriate adjustments in respect of a gross book value of approximately $ 
open cash and futures contract for grain, 500,000, erected on land leased from 
open flour and millfeed sales contracts, roads Numerous lease agreements’ w 
subsidy, or estimated value of transit freight respect to these locations provide for 
on hand; cellation at the option o the lessor 
Formula feeds, beans, sundry grains, com serving 30 days’ notice upon the compar 
modities in transit, and other merchandise In view of the reciprocal advantages, 
priced at the lower of cost or market cellations by the railroads of lease 
determined for each clas and grade of rangements are considered unlikely 
commodity, including, as to certain formula 5 At May 31, 1945, the companies he 
feeds, the expense of manufacture and the in storage for others commodities (pri 
estimated value of transit billings on hand cipally wheat, corn and beans) of an 
Other Asset . applicable to certain commodities; gregate market value estimated at $1 
Life insurance polici u t \ lz based upon cost o Containers (formerly valued at ‘season 100,000, which commodities, together w 
acquiril capita sto oO ubsidl (equity value, average” cost) and supplies (formerly valued any contingent liabilities which might ar 
$81,780) . seer 8,803 at cost)—valued at May 31, 1945, at the in connection with storage, are not i 
Grain exchange ership 8,943 lower of cost or market cluded in the accompanying balance shee 
Sundry . . 26,763 Cost (other than “season average’ cost) 6. (a) The company, among a number 
referred to above is cost computed on the other parties, is named as defendant 
first-in, first-out basis. a suit entitled “Harry V. George, plai! 
2 In June, 1943, the company adopted tiff, vs. May M. Dower, et al, defendants 
the policy of hedging its commodity posi- instituted in the District Court of the Sta 
tion so far as practicable, and the Inden- of Colorado for the City and County 








er 5, 1945 
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penver in July, 1944. The complaint in 
euch action alleges, in respect to the com- 
nany, the rendition of services in procur- 
ng new management. The company has 
een advised by its counsel that, in their 
»pinjon, the action is without merit as 
ainst the company. 

“(h) Any other litigation in which the 
nv or its subsidiaries are involved is 


- haracter incident to the usual opera- 

on f the business and will not, in the 

ni of counsel for the company, re- 

It any substantial liability. The com- 

n know of no material action against 

hen ontemplated by any governmental 
ty. 


7 he $3 Cumulative Convertible Pre 
Stock, without par value, is sub- 
redemption in whole or in part at 
ection of the company, upon not 
in 30 days’ notice, at $55 per share 
crued dividends. 





s 9,231 shares of Common Stock are 
sel 1 for conversion of $3 Cumulative 
1 tible Preferred Stock, which Pre- 


Stock may be converted at the fol- 

conversion prices (taking the Pre- 

Stock at $50 per share): 

vr before June 1, 1946, at $13 per 

re of Common Stock 

June 1, 1946, and on or before June 

1949, at $16 per share of Common 

k 

\ June 1, 1949, and on or before June 
1952, at $19 per share of Common 
, 


June 1, 1952, and on or before June 
1958, at $22 per share of Common 
k 
Indenture covering the Fifteen 
Sinking Fund Debentures of the 
includes, among other provisions, 
ant (subject to the particulars con- 
n said Indenture) against the pay 
dividends on, or other distribution 
et of capital stock unless (1) 
ivment, the consolidated net current 
the company and its subsidiaries 
250,000 in respect to dis- 
$4,500,000 


xceed 
ns on preferred stock and 
t to distributions on common stock; 
onsolidated net income of the 
and its subsidiaries or the net 
the company, whichever is less, 

May 31, 1943, shall exceed the aggre 
all such payments plus, in respect 
distributions on common stock, 
ver annum = or $1,000,000, which- 


Fifteen Year 4% Sinking Fund De 
ire the subject of a refunding 
ent pending at the present time as 
in the accompanying letter te 


lders 
The company claimed in its Federal 
rofits tax return for 1944, and will 
n its return for 1945, an addition 
excess profits credit based on ay 
1come due to the application of the 
rrovisions contained in Section 711 
) Internal Revenue Code Since a 
termination of the company’s credit 
been made, provisions for the 
944 and 1945 have been made with 
ing effect to uch additional credit 
in the returns 
Because of regulation of the War 
t Adjustment Board exempting 
our as a standard commercial article 
the provisions of the Renegotiations 


1943 for periods embracing the 
nv’s fiscal vears ended May 31, 1944, 
the company believes that its 
departments and agencies of the 
States Government through May 31 
re not subject to renegotiation un 
Act 








FLOUR BRANDS | 














T ollowing trade-marks have been pub- 
I n the Official Gazette of the United 
States Patent Office preliminary to registra- 
Manufacturers and distributors who 
it they would be damaged by the 
ition of any of these marks are per 
by law to file, within 30 days after 
publication of the marks, a formal 

of opposition, 


I PILLSBURY Pillsbury Mills Ine 
Mir ipolis, Minn; pancake flour, enriched 
hominy grits, cake flour and corn 
Use claimed since Jan. 1, 1873, and 
1 1944 
Ss} SHEEN—Pillsbury Mills, In Min 
Minn; cake flour Use claimed 
! July 5, 1944 
M\Z-SOYS Kellogg Company Battle 


Mich; cereal breakfast foods Use 
since Sept. 6, 1944 
IZ1A—Minetti & Cia, Ltda. Sociedad 


Ar na Industrial y Commercial, Rosario, 
rg ina; wheat semolina and flour; flour 
or human consumption from wheat 
(corn), oats, rye and barley Use 


since 1900 
M\iIZENA—Corn Products Refining Co., 
York, N. Y:; cornstarch or corn flour. 
ilmed since Dec 31, 1936 
DOUGHBOY Doughboy Mills, In¢ New 
I nnd, Wis; breakfast cereals, namely, 
wheat, wheat flour, cracked wheat, 
wheat, and toasted rice Use 
1 since Jan. 27, 1919, on wheat flour 
nee 1919 on others 
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COMING EVENTS 


1D and meeting places purely tenta 
, ibject to ODT decisions and the war 
tu m at that time. 

Se 14-16.—Bakers Club of Philadelphia, 
nnt outing at Galen Hall, Wernersville, 
"Aa; eretary, Francis M. Hawkins, 20th at 
en zo Strs., Philadelphia 40, Pa 

Or 7-9—New England Bakers Associa 


“on, fall meeting at New Ocean House 
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Swampscott, Mass; secretary, Robert E. Sul- Frank G. Jungewaelter, 1135 W. Fullerton yins rofess 
livan, 51 Exeter St., Boston 16, Mass. Ave., Chicago 14, IIL. A. Levinson, professor of pathology 
Oct. 16-17.—American Bakers Association and director of the hospital labora- 
Board of Governors meeting at Sherman ee te ae ee er eee r, Univ sity i i 
tory, University of Illinois. 


a Wat ites Gt ee Smith, FOOD FORUM MEETING 


Room Chicago 
3, Il 





Oct. 25-26—National Bakers Supply House Chicago, Ill. 7 The importance of 
aes fall meeting at Hotel Hershey, nutrition in relief and rehabilitation G. F. DUBOIS RETIRES 
ershey, Pa; secretary, P. H. Cadwell, . = . . : . 
110 N. Peoria St., Chicago 7, IIL. feeding will be the topic for the next St. Louis, Mo.—Gaston F. DuBois, 
‘ 29-3 ‘entre tete “ee ssoci- i ‘or se rice "esi é 
Pe * Contes Satan - ed . sr meeting of the Food Forum on Sept. vice president and member the 
é ory co P Sec oede otel, OR . ~ . 4 ~ ~~ S , s . 4 
Milwaukee, Wis; executive secretary, David 25 at the Hotel Continental. Speak- executive committee of Monsanto 
a eras 741 N. Milwaukee St., Room ers will be Col. Rohland A. Isker, di- Chemical Co., holder of the Perkin 
625, J} aukee 2 yea) , sic > PEcpare P : 4 J 
nk tects niles. eenlane es rector of subsistence research and Medal and one of the foremost fig- 
~~ pated age eee reget meeting at development laboratory, Chicago ures in the American chemical in- 
Lagzewate SP AC otel, cago, ; Sec- arta acter . . « ~ vy P . tos Hy ~ 
Mii, Vidar ER Mek, Sean” Ws Quartermaster Depot; Dr. Paul A. dustry for 40 years, retired Sept. 1. 
Ave., ; : Cannon, professor and chairman of He will continue as a director and 
March 25-26, 1946 Associated Retail Bak- > or 7 < , Ini 7 ale >ewes 
dix of tm wae ee the department of pathology, Uni- will also serve as a consultant to the 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Ill; secretary versity of Chicago, and Dr. Samuel company. 
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Facts and figures prove the Payroll 

Savings Plan to be a tremendous national asset. 
Through this plan, no less than 27,000,000 workers 
have so far saved more than $13% billions to help 


speed victory ... forestall inflation ... and build 


peacetime prosperity! 
Did you know that yours is one of 240,000 now looking forward to homes. educational 
companies maintaining a Payroll Savings Plan? — opportunities and old age independence! 


Not only is this combined effort fostering nation- 
al security, but also creating a lucrative postwar 


market for you...and all American industry! 





Have you realized that 76% of all employed in __ is the time to take stock of your Payroll Savings 
industry are now enrolled in the Payroll Sav- Plan. Use selective resolicitation to keep it at 
ings Plan... averaging a $25 bond each month its 7th War Loan high! Keep using selective 
per employee? Through this plan, millions are _resolicitation to build it even higher! 


The Zreasury Department acknowledges with appreciation the publication of this 


THE NORTHWESTERN MIL 


This is an official U.S. Treasury advertisement prepared under the auspices of the Treasury Departme 









Surely, so great an asset to your country, your 
company and your employees is worthy of your 


continued .,.and increased... support! Now 


message by 


x 
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ent and War Advertising Council 






























































A. H. Krueger 


BUSY REPRESENTATIVE As 
Washington representative of the 
Millers National Federation, A. H. 
Krueger keeps busy helping the mem- 
bers of the federation straighten out 
their problems in Washington. Mr. 
Krueger works with Herman Fakler, 
also a Washington representative, 
and vice president of the federation. 


COMMITTEE MEMBER — Continu- 
ing as a member of the grain com- 
mittee of the Millers National Fed- 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Harold Roth 


eration is Harold Roth, vice president 
and general manager of Omar, Inc., 
Omaha. Mr. Roth has moved up in 
the employment of the Omar firm 
through the years, first in the grain 
department, then into its various 
other activities including flour, bak- 
ing and feed. Under his supervision 
the managers of the other divisions 
function more or less independently. 


FEED MANAGER—D. Paul Kings- 
ley, manager of the feed department, 


PD. Paul Kingsley 


Commander - Larabee Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, has again been appoint- 
ed to the millfeed committee of the 
Millers National Federation. He has 
been head of the Commander-Lara- 
bee feed department since 1929. Prior 
to this position, he was feed sales 
manager for the Big Diamond Mills 
Co., Minneapolis, for six years before 
the organization was taken over by 
the Commander-Larabee firm. 


POSTWAR ACTION — The postwar 
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Harry A. Bullis 


plans for the milling industry whic 
Harry A. Bullis, chairman: of 
postwar planning committee of 
Millers National Federation, and 
committee have formulated will no 
be put to use to help millers in | 
period. Mr. Bullis, president of G 
eral Mills, Inc., has been chairn 
of the committee since it was forme 
in March, 1944, by Willis C. Heim, 
vice president, Russell-Miller Mill 
Co., Minneapolis, who was then he: 
of the federation. 








MOSTLY PERSONAL 


J. A. MacNair of H. J. Greenbank 
& Co., New York flour distributors, 
left Sept. 1 with Mrs. MacNair, for 
a month’s vacation to be taken in 
prewar fashion in the family car. 
Ernest Buchow, the other partner of 
the firm, has just returned from four 
weeks at Toy Town Tavern, Winchen- 
don, Mass. 

es 


David Coleman of David Coleman, 
Inc., New York, returned after Labor 
Day from a vacation at the Mount 
Washington Hotel in Bretton Woods, 
N.. Hf. 

e 


Ellis English, vice president and 
sales manager of the Larabee Flour 
Mills Co., Kansas City, was a Minne- 
apolis visitor Sept. 5, at the Com- 
mander-Larabee headquarters. 

2 

J. G. Schmitz, Oklahoma City, vice 
president and general sales manager 
for the southwestern division of Gen- 
eral Mills, Ine., has returned from a 
trip to company headquarters in Min- 
neapolis. 

& 


J. J. Kovarik, Buffalo mill manager 
for the International Milling Co., 
came to Minneapolis to attend the 
funeral, Sept. 4, of his old friend, 
Louis E. Smith, former general su- 
perintendent for the company. 

+ 

M. F. Mulroy, executive vice presi- 
dent of the Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, is still in the hospital at 
Tyler, Minn., slowly recovering from 
injuries sustained in an automobile 
accident Aug. 20, and will probably 
be there for another week or more. 


W. R. Heegaard, vice president and 
secretary of the company, who was 
also injured in the same accident, has 
returned home, and has visited his 
office once or twice, but is still under 
the doctor’s care. 

* 

G. Eugene Johnson, vice president 
of Igleheart Bros., Inc., Evansville, 
Ind., has been named general chair- 
man of the 1946 Community War 
Chest campaign there. 

we 

Among the millers in Chicago last 
week were G. E. O’Brien, vice presi- 
dent and general manager of O’Brien 


Milling Co., Greenville, Ohio; H. C. 
Becker, president of C. Becker Mill- 
ing Co., Red Bud, Ill., and Robert F. 
Imbs, secretary-treasurer of J. F. 
Imbs Milling Co., St. Louis. 

% 

C. L. Magee, National Trading Co., 
Kansas City, was in Chicago last 
week. 

* 

William Krug, president of the 
Stafford County Flour Mills, Hudson, 
Kansas, is reported making satisfac- 
tory progress after being forced to 
return to a Great Bend hospital for 
treatment of injuries received about 


. 





ATTRACTIVE ADVERTISEMENT—This billboard advertisement featur- 
ing a boy visibly enjoying the bite he has just taken out of his lunch 
box sandwich while his little school girl friend looks on attracted con- 


siderable attention when it was used recently. 


The billboard, advertis- 


ing Kilpatrick’s Bread, was posted in the San Francisco area. 


three weeks ago when he fell off 
mill dock. He had been dischar; 
from the hospital a week ago. 


M. C. Sauer, Oklahoma City, ass 
ant general sales manager for 
southwestern division of Gen 
Mills, Inec., has received announce- 
ment of the birth of his first grand 
daughter, whose parents are Lt. ; 
Mrs. Hedges of Washington, D 
Mr. Sauer has also a grandson, b 
since the baby’s father, T/S Hug 
Sauer, has been in service in 
Philippines. 

we 


David G. Page, formerly head 
the Thomas Page Milling Co., Tope 
Kansas, broke his hip in a fall at 
home on Sept. 1. Mr. Page, who } 
been ill for some time, is in seri 
condition, as the doctors found it « 
ficult to set the bone properly. 


C. H. Williamson, president, C 
Williamson & Co., Inc., St. Louis 
in Rhinelander, Wis., to spend a 
days at his cottage there. 


William J. Warner, in charge of 
durum department for Pillsbury M 
Inc., and J. W. Merrell, bakery s« 
ice and research department, C 
mander-Larabee Milling Co., w 
two Minneapolis millers in the N 
York flour market. 

e 


A sportsmanlike bass, who belie\« 
in giving the fisherman a_ sect 
chance, was hooked last week 0! 
C. A. Jordan, vice president, Conscli 
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dated Flour Mills Co., in a lake near 
Wichita, Kansas. The bass was a 
fighter. In the end he broke the line, 
carried off the spoon and with a flick 
of his tail disappeared from view. 
Mr. Jordan repaired the broken line 
and went to work again. In about 15 
minutes he felt a mighty tug on his 
line. Another battle ensued and this 
time he brought a 5-lb bass to land. 
In the fish’s month was the spoon of 
the first line, thereby identifying it 
as the same fish. 
ae 

fF. M. Austin, credit manager, 
Standard Milling Co., Chicago, spent 
last week in Pittsburgh. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
TRAVELING INFORMATION 


Durham, N. H.—A South American 
home extension representative, at- 
tending a home extension workshop 
in Durham, recently requested copies 
of Wheat Flour Institute literature. 
She explained that she was in this 





country studying home extension 
work and methods and was _ inter- 
ested in taking Wheat Flour Insti- 
tute material with her to South 


America. 


——--BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GEORGE WAGNER APPOINTED 
TO PILLSBURY MILLS JOB 


Minneapolis, Minn. — The appoint- 
ment of George B. Wagner as sanita- 
tion engineer of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
has been announced by M. A. Leh- 
man, vice president in charge of op- 
erations. Mr. Wagner will be located 
at the Pillsbury general offices here. 

Mr. Wagner joins the company aft- 
er two years of service as a captain 
in the combat military police. 

He is a graduate of Kansas State 
College, Manhattan, where he re- 
received his bachelor’s degree in 
entomology in 1928 and his master’s 
degree a year later. Shortly after the 











George B. Wagner 


completion of his advanced studies, 
.. Wagner became associated with 
he Bureau of Entomology and Plant 
iarantine, U. S. Department of Ag- 
ulture, and was placed in charge of 
bureau’s laboratory at Manhat- 
n, Kansas, to conduct extensive re- 
earch in insect control. For three 
ears applied research along that 
ne was conducted in the flour mills 
d grain elevators in Kansas City 
nder his direction, with a branch 
aboratory in that city. After the 
conclusion of the tests in Kansas 
City, Mr. Wagner returned to Man- 
hattan. 
During his association with the 


= 
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Bureau of Entomology, he also su- 
pervised research in flour mills in 
other parts of the country. Results 
were published in 52 scientific articles 
of which Mr. Wagner was one of the 
co-authors. 

He resigned from the Bureau of 
Entomology in 1941 to become en- 
tomologist for the Millers National 
Federation. He then entered the 
army in the spring of 1942. 








WITH THE ARMED 
SERVICES 


OO GO GGG em 


Com. Fred Borries, Jr., 33, son of 
Mr. and Mrs. Fred Borries, Sr., of 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., with headquar- 
ters at Nashville, was recently award- 
ed the Bronze Star for meritorious 
performance of duty in the Pacific 
theater. Com. Borries was cited for 
his ‘cool and intelligent leadership.” 
With Jap shells scoring near misses 
on his carrier, he succeeded in launch- 
ing, with great precision and rapid- 
ity, all but two of the ship’s aircraft 
before the vessel suffered a direct hit. 
Upon abandoning the sinking carrier, 
he took charge of a group of life 
rafts, and through “meritorious and 
courageous” action, held losses to a 
minimum during the two-day period 
the men were adrift. Former all- 
American from the United States 
Naval Academy, he is a veteran of 11 
months of combat duty in the Pacific 
and wears a commendation ribbon 
and battle stars for participation in 
the Coral Sea, Marianas, Palau and 
Philippines campaigns. 

* 


Cpl. Paul F. Sanborne, Jr., son of 
Paul F. Sanborne, New York, eastern 
representative of the Montana Flour 
Mills Co., and Mrs. Sanborne, has 
been awarded the Bronze Star for re- 
maining at his post as switchboard 
operator during a heavy Japanese 
artillery barrage in the battle for 
the Cagayen Valley on Luzon. Cpl. 
Sanborne, in the signal corps, with 
the 37th Infantry Division, was in the 
line of fire which knocked out one 
of the two boards and sent shell frag- 
ments through the roof of the com- 
munication tent, but he stayed on, car- 
rying out his job. He has been over- 
seas 24 months and has been sta- 
tioned on New Caledonia and Guadal- 
canal and participated in the Bou- 
gainville, northern Solomon and Lu- 
zon campaigns. He is 23 years old and 
enlisted in July, 1942, while he was a 
student at Dartmouth. 

* 


Everything happened to Win Peder- 
sen, with the Twin City grocery prod- 
ucts branch of General Mills, Inc., 
before joining the armed forces, in 
one day. Twenty-one days after he 
landed with the second wave in the 
Philippines his promotion to captain 
came through, he got a raise in pay, 
and for good measure picked up a 
piece of mortar fragment for a Pur- 
ple Heart. “It wasn’t serious—in my 
leg,” he said. “Didn’t get any fur- 
ther than our Battalion Aid Station. 
A little digging, a patch, a pill and a 
drink of water, and I was under way 
again.” 

* 


The first service woman from Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., to be decorated was 
Lt. Nina Sandstrom, Air Wac, who 
in civilian life was secretary to E. O. 
Boyer, vice president of the Sperry 
Division. Lt. Sandstrom, who re- 
ceived the bronze star for her work 
with the First TCAF, was among the 


first group of Air Wacs to land in 
both France and Germany. 


* 


Lt. Helge Hansen, manager of the 
Hutchinson, Kansas, office for Goffe 
& Carkener, Inc., Kansas City, who is 
on leave while serving in the navy, 
will be home this week. On duty in 
England for some time, he returned 
Aug. 31 on the Queen Elizabeth, and 
Mrs. Hansen flew to New York to 
meet him. 
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“SPEAKING ABOUT MUFFINS” 
Chicago, Ill. “Speaking About 

Muffins—” was the topic of the Au- 

gust radio release from the test 

kitchen of Wheat Flour Institute. It’s 
wise kitchen management in summer 
time, the institute says, to plan 
meals with the help of muffins, for 
hot breads go well with salad plate 
lunches and equally well with cold 
plates. The recipe in the release 
should make ‘muffins as “light as 
thistledown” and extra good when 
eaten with homemade jams and 
jellies. The homemaker is urged to 
try a little marmalade in the bottom 
of the muffin tins or to mix chopped 
cooked meat or grated cheese in the 
batter for a muffin that can serve as 
an entree. They can be a dessert in 
themselves when combined with 
fruit, according to the release, which 





also tells how to make _ blueberry, 
date, peach, fig, prune, apricot or 
raisin muffins. 
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R. E. SULLIVAN, K. J. HANAU 
WLB INDUSTRY MEMBERS 


Boston, Mass.—Robert E. Sullivan, 
executive secretary and general coun- 
sel of the New England Bakers Asso- 
ciation, Boston, and Kenneth J. 
Hanau, vice president of the Wag- 
ner Baking Co., Newark, have just 
been appointed industry members of 
the National War Labor Board, ef- 
fective Aug. 27 





27. They will serve al- 
ternate weeks for the duration of the 
board. Both had been on the appeals 
and review committee of the board 
since last April, serving a week a 
month. 


DEATHS 


W. R. Cornelius, 89, retired presi- 
dent of the grain and flour brokerage 
concern of W. R. Cornelius & Son, 
Nashville, died Aug. 28, following an 
illness of one week. He had been 
confined to his home for the past 
two years. Several grain and feed 
men served as pallbearers. Mr. Cor- 
nelius was born in Nashville on Oct. 
20, 1855. He operated a_ feed 
store in East Nashville for 50 
years. About 17 years ago, he set 
up a grain, flour and feed brokerage 
business, under the name of W. R. 
Cornelius & Son. Mr. Cornelius re- 
tired from the business four years 
ago and the son, Allen R. Cornelius, 
also secretary of the Self-Rising Flour 
Institute, continued the business. 











Walter W. Roegge, 56, for about 20 
years in the bakery supply business 
in Milwaukee, died of a heart at- 


tack while walking near his home 
Aug. 25. Mr. Roegge was born in 
Illinois and had been a Milwaukee 


resident for 35 years. Survivors are 
his widow and four daughters. 


Guy F. Dristy, a member of the 
Omaha Grain Exchange for many 
years, died recently at Green Bay, 
Wis. 
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CECIL LAMONT HEADS 
ELEVATOR ASSOCIATION 


North-West Line Elevators Associa- 
tion Elects Directors at Forty- 
first Annual Meeting 


Winnipeg, Man.—Cecil Lamont was 
re-elected president of the North- 
West Line Elevators Association at 
the forty-first annual meeting, held 
in the Grain Exchange last week. 

Directors elected were: C. E. Aus- 
tin, general manager, McCabe Bros. 
Grain Co., Ltd; G. F. Copeland, assist- 
ant manager, Reliance Grain Co., 
Ltd; W. J. Dowler, secretary-treasur- 
er, Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd; R. R. 
Emerson, vice president and general 
manager, National Grain Co., Ltd; 
J. G. Fraser, the North-West Line 
Elevators Association; J. M. Gilchrist, 
vice president, Searle Grain Co., Ltd; 





Cecil Lamont 


W. A. Hastings, manager, Lake of the 
Woods Milling Co., Ltd; C. E. Hayles, 
president, Canadian Consolidated 
Grain Co., Ltd; C. C. Head, general 
manager, N. M. Patterson & Co., 
Ltd; Cecil Lamont, North-West Line 
Elevators Association; S. D. Mac- 
Eachern, Winnipeg manager, Federal 
Grain, Ltd; William McG. Rait, pres- 
ident, Pioneer Grain Co., Ltd; A. C. 
Reid, president, Western Grain Co., 
Ltd., and V. W. Tryon, vice presi- 
dent, Federal Grain, Ltd. 

Officers appointed at a later meet- 
ing of the directors were as follows: 
president, Cecil Lamont; vice presi- 
dent and general manager, J. G. 
Fraser; assistant secretary, James 
Seaton, and director, Line Elevators 
Farm Service, Dr. K. W. Neatby. 

The North-West Line Elevators 
Association is comprised of the own- 
ers and operators of 3,400 country 
grain elevators located throughout 
the prairie provinces, and terminal 
elevators on the Great Lakes and on 
the Pacific Coast with a total storage 
capacity of 274,000,000 bus. 
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W. M. ELY PROMOTED 
Minneapolis, Minn. William M. 
Ely, acting manager of Pillsbury 
Mills’ Midwest division bulk product 
sales, Kansas City, has been appoint- 
ed division manager, H. W. Files, vice 
president in charge of sales and ad- 
vertising, has announced. Mr. Ely 
started with Pillsbury in 1926 as of- 
fice manager of the former Kansas 
City branch and has been acting man- 
ager of the Midwest bulk products 

sales office since Dec. 15, 1944. 
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U.S. FLOUR MARKETS 





THE SOUTHWES' 


Kansas City: Sales of flour finally reached 





97% of capacity last week. Millers failed 
to show much interest in the buying that 
was going on and were more concerned 
about milling out what is now on the 
books, The previous week sales reached 
28%, compared with 31% a year ago 
Most of the business was done by a few 
mills and among customers that had to 
have flour. The large volume, of course, 
went to the spring wheat area. Inquiries 
by buyers were directed largely to the 
Northwest since the big movement is on 
in that area and it is their normal book- 


ing period 





Some of the volume can be attributed 
to the scattered export sales done with 
various small countries and buying agen 
cies Mills are still far behind in deliv- 
eries, but have caught up a few days with- 
in the last fortnight Clears still are 
rather tight, with prices about unchanged 
Operations continue heavy. 


Quotations Sept 1 established brands 


family flour $4.15@4.35, bakers short pat- 
ent $3.20@ 3.35 standard patent $3.154@ 
3.30, straight grade $3.10@ 3.20, first clears 














$2.854@3, second clears and low grade $2 
“12.90; soft winter short patent $3 
3 straight grade $3.20@ 3.30. 
Four mills report domestic business ac 
tive, 8 fair, quiet, 7 slow and 6 dull 
Oklahoma City: Improved activity in flour 
brought sales which ranged from 50 to 
175% and averaged 89% last week, as com 
pared with 18% the previous week tak 


ers bought 85% of all and the family 


sales 




















trade 15% Operations ranged from 50 to 
90% and averaged 85%, compared with 
2% the previous week There was no 
change in prices Quotations sacks de- 
livered Oklahoma rate points, Sept. 1: hard 
wheat short patent flour $3.90@4.30; soft 
wheat short patent $3.90@ 4.30; standard 
patent $3.80@ 4.10, bakers short patent $3.35 
a@3.45, bakers standard $3.25 35 
Wichita: All mills operated at full time 
last week as the labor situation improved 
takers were placing orders in anticipation 
of a reduction in subsidy, Sales were from 
115 to 200% of capacity 

Hutchinso August made a calm exit, 
with seanty bookil the final weel 
The normal rush to be: an expected re 
duction in subsidies eking The trade 
seems well taken cz for the immediate 
future and inquiry meager Shipping 





free but increased 
possible ir some 
manpower! 


directions were fairly 
operations have been 
quarters with an easing of the 
situation 


Salina: Demand for flour improved con 
siderably as the month drew to a close. 
Shipping directions are exceptionally good 

Texas: Demand for family flour continues 
slow, with sales 15 to 20% of capacity 
There was onl) the usual moderate rou 
tine business on export flour to the Carib- 


<ers flour 





bean, but a brisk pickup in 


sales occurred in the last day oO August, 
some mills selling 100% of apacity Op 
erations continue at maximum apacity 
actually 90 to 95% of capacity Reports 


of a slight improvement in the labor 
supply are general Prices are unchanged 
Quotations Sept. 1 extra high patent $3.75 
a4, high patent $3.5043.75, standard bak 
ers under {4° ash not enriched $3.52 


hed $3.054 15 de 


ommon points 


NORTHWEST 


(clg. first clears), enri 


livered Texas 


THE 











Minneapolis: Flour buying last week was 
the hez est in many months but spring 
wheat mills apparently booked more than 
did their southwestern competitors sakers 
generally large and small were in the 
market for 120-day shipment, and orders 
ranged all the way from carlot to 40,000 








to 50,000-bag lots The trade wa anxious 
to cover its needs before the reduction in 
the September subsidy tool effect 3ut 
millers also were ipparently willing to 
add to their already heavy bookings he 
cause the bull of the business was aid 
to have been placed at 54@10c under ceil 
ings Later all were holding for ceilings 

Since Sept. 1, inquiry ha irtually ceased, 
and millers do not ok for much, if any 
interest for another two or three weeks 
Total bookings by spring vheat mills last 
week exceeded 400% of capacity, compared 
with 39% a week earlier, and 137% a year 
ago. 

Clears of all grades are ery scarce 
with mill prices at least 5c bag over last 
week, and none to be had for prompt 
shipment In fact, all grades of flour 
are difficult to buy for prompt Mills are 
swamped with shipping directions, and all 


seem to be behind on deliveries 
There 


European 


is considerable export 


anxious to get 


inquiry. 


buyer are back 


into business, as soon as their government 
restrictions are lifted Porto Rican im- 
porters want immediate shipment They 
say many of their bakeries are closed for 
need of flour Cuba seems to be well taken 
care of for the time being Brazilian 





buyers are showing interest in deferred 








delivery, and other South American mar- 
kets are interested 

Quotations Sept. 4: established brands 
family flour, enriched $4.30@4.46, high glu- 
ten bakery flours $3.54, bakery short pat- 
ent 14; first patent $3.44, standard 
patent 3.3 fancy clear $3.2 3.34, first 
clear $343.10, second clear $2.70 @ 2.90, 
whole wheat $3.30@3.54. 


THE CENTRAL 


There 


WE 


decided 





Chicago: was a improve- 











ment in flour business last week. Several 
factors influenced buyers to enter the mar- 
ket, one being that most mills reduced 
prices a little and the other being that 
buyers were anticipating a lower subsidy 
This resulted in one of the most active 
six-day periods for some time and_ sales 
ranged from one and two cars, up to sev- 
eral round lots Shipping directions also 
were more active Family flour 
active and only a few scattered 
reported Deliveries continued fair Quota- 
tions Sept 1 spring top patent $3.454 
standard patent $3 3.47, first clear 
1543.31, second clear $2, family flour 
51; hard winte short patent $3.41@3.57 


% patent $3 
soft winter 
dard patent $ 





324 3.47 
short 
24a 


first clear 
patent $3.32 
06, first clear 





stan 
a@ 3.1 

St. Louis: New 
improvement last 


slight 
Some fair-sized 


business showed a 


week 





parcels were booked, with a scattering 
of purchases from all directions for prompt 
to 120 days’ shipment by bakers and blend 
ers Lesser lots were taken by the family 
trade Prices are thbout 5e easier \ very 
good demand exists for clears at firm prices 
With offerings being extremely light. Small 
bakers continue to fall back on their old 
contracts for supplies Some are making 
bookings in small lots to carry them alon 
for the next month or so Many of the 
bakeshops continue losed other 





closing a day or so each week or 
change in the sugar and 
situation 


are 
account of no 
shortening 

Central states mills LS 
Improvement n new t 
the books Buyer showing mor 
interest than of late, with prices 


there wa ome 





placed on 


fairly 


steady to 
Quotations 
patent $3.90, 


easier 


Sept 1 soft 





ght 
short } and 95¢ 
first clear $3.32@3.75 hard winter 
patent $3.35 


straight 


flour $4.75 


itent $4.20, straight 


cake 
family 
s4 20 

50% 


bakers family patent $3 





ight and 
oledo: Flour busine ha ettled 
humdrum routine so far as 
at the 


been a 





to sort ot a 
sale are concerned excey 
each when there 
of buying preceding the 
lower subsidy 
wheat 
the 
beer 





end 0 
has flurry 
innouncement of a 
The peak of the new 
movement is over at Toledo, and 
against the National mill has 
there still is plenty of 
from the country Hold 
improve the quality bys 
The car 
mewhat, but 
remain practically un 


still restrict production 


month 


embargo 
removed but 
wheat to come in 


ing it back may 





hance to dry out 


has eased up S 


ing it a 
situation 
labor conditions 
changed 





and 
Business this 
with 


bakers are 


Cleveland: 
tremendou 
of the 
1 1946 


not be iny lower nd it 


month end wa 
and |} Most 
contracted to Jar 
that prices will 


better to be 


jobber iker 
now 


The feeling i 


nited State 


flour is one 


since the | 
world and 


that prevents a famine Clears 





offered 
The 


eral Ss ver ood 


more freely and at 
jobbing business in gen 
ind t Ince the 
shortage of sugar ind i 
producing and 
creases the consumption o 

return 
bakeshops 
will 


eems 
t bakers ire 
rolls which in 
flour 

there 


bread 


home will be 
and the hotels and 
ible to obtain 


boys 





soon be é 
produce their own 
outlook for the jobbing 
much brighter than it has been in 
(Juotations Sept l spring first 
3.70, standard patent $3.40@3.50, 
hard winter short 


t patent $3.40@ 3.50; soft 


restaurants 
bakers to baked goods 
business is 
the past 
patent 
first 
patent 


60% 





winter hort patent $4.20@ 4.40 straight 
$3.10 @ 3.36 
EASTERN STATES 
Buffalo: The mills are crowded 
which have kept the 
humming at 
tively 


with di 
productive 
The bakery 

with indi 
they are only 

with a pent 
unloosen itself as 

become clearer. 
and sales on that 

The unemployment 
expected to have 


rections 


force top peed 
trade is a 
ations ir 
tokens to fill out stocks 
up demand that will 


soon as the trade” skie 


placing orders 
that 


and 


many 


cases 


Clear are down 5« 


type are very heavy 


following reconversion is 


some effect on flour sales, but will not be 
a stumbling block, as the world demand 
is expected to keep up _ indefinitely. 
Quotations Sept 1 cottons spring first 
patent $3.80, standard patent $3.70 first 








45; hard winter 


clear 
5 patent $3.70, first 


95% 


3 short patent $3.80, 


clear $3.35; soft 





winter short patent $3.75, first clear $3.10 

New York: Broad sales into every chan 
nel of the flour business brought August 
pre-subsidy sales about up to July fig 
ures Again practically every class of buy 
er has purchased for 120-day shipment, or 


ders reaching from small sizes to large 
round lots by chain bakers, Springs con- 
stitute the heaviest sellers, as high glu- 
tens broke from ceilings and standard 





patents were 10@15ec off recent quotations. 





Clears, although not offered freely, covered 
a broader span and sales were made with- 
in a 15e range. Some southwesterns com- 
mand sale, but as these prices are equal 
to or above springs they are less attrac- 
tive Cake flours are proportionately fair 
sellers. Shipments from many mills are 
slow and as smaller bakeries prepare to 
reopen jobbers find the demand for nearby 

flour is more active 
Quotations Sept. 1: spring high glutens 
3.95 standard patents .60@ 3.65, 







55; southwestern short pat- 
85, standard patents $3.60@ 
35@ 3.45; soft winter straights, 
Pacific 





15 @ 3.65, coast $3.67 








) 


Boston: Demand for flour was active, as 




















usual, before announcement of subsidy 
rates. <A further reduction of 3%c brought 
in the customary volume of busines the 
past week Mill gents were anxious for 
business and willing to sharpen their pen- 
cils with actual commitments in sight 
There was a general wave of buying, but 
heavy sales were not numerous, most or 
ders being for minimum carlots Quota- 
tions were easier ahead of the subsidy 
innouncement and sales were made at as 
much as 2 below ceiling prices Move 
ment of new crop wheat in the North- 
west ha a bearish effect on the market 
Family flour shares very little in the buy 
ing activity, Since requirements are 
well covered Shipping instructions are 
steady and mill shipments are on a better 
schedule Mill quotations are 5@10c below 
ceilings Quotations Sept 1 spring high 
gluten $3.87@3.92, short patent $3.77@3.87, 
standard patent $3.66 3.77 firs clear 
$3.47@ 3.5 southwestern short patent $3.75 
a 3.85, standard patent $3.65@3.75;: soft 
winter patent $3.604 70 straights $3.56 
43.60, cle $3.40@ 3.50 

Philadelphia: The general undertone of 
the flour market was firm last week, though 
prices rvered a slightly wider range \ 
fair volume of business was worked with 
small bakers generally involving one or 
two cars, but miller did not anticipate the 
over-all) purchase to reach abnormal pro 
portions Many bakers are ilready bought 
well ahead for 1 considerable period and 
still are on hortages of other 





hortening 


supplies 


ingredient and 
inability to 


of substitutes 





1dequate 





Quotations Sept 1 pring wheat short 


patent $3.78@ 3.83, tandard patent $3.68a 


3 first $3.55 3.60; hard 





winter short patent 


“a 73 so 


: winter traight nearby $ 
a 3.4 


Pittsburgh: Flour ale were 


three 
stabli 


last 





day of the weel 
ing é hments face i 


and hortening 





better hape vith more ugal 
bake 


Pennsyl\ 





ided on 


bakers maintainin irm) incellation ol 
flour other being 


flour wil lower 


equally onfident overseas demand for 


will maintain flour prices at high level 
Bakers ordered 1,000 to 
flour the last three day of August. Spring 


0,000 ba 
around eiling or 
winters fell 

flour sales 


wheat mills held prices 
while hard 
under Family 


1 few cents below 
to as much as 14 
were moderate 
jirections keep up eadi 
of buvers 

(Juotation Sept l ird 


hort patent $3.66@3.80 straight $3.564 


ake flour $4.35@ 4.60 inter 
$3.90 traight $3.67; Pacific 


oast $3.73 amily 


winter ba 





mediate 

flour $4.10@4.71 

THE 

Nashville: New 
| 


o fair good. The maj 


SOUTH 
busine I 
flour brokers indicate that busine ha 
this season of the year, 
even though sales have 
lots for ranging 
ate to 60 with a 
shipment 


been good for 


very 
been in moderate 
from 
few as far ahead 
Demand continues 
and) shipping 
been 1 


good 


hipments immedi 
days 
as 120 days’ 
altogether for patent grades 
have 


retailer in the 


contracts 
and 
Southeast picked up a few lot 
of flour for and indicated 
that with the release of fats, including 
shortening, scheduled to reach the retailers’ 
about the middle of September t 


directions on 
Merchants, 
South and 


jobbers 
nearby shipment 
shelves 


hould be shown 
limited 


definite increase in 1les 
Purchases by the 
or less to a few lots 
the larger bakers are 
90 days Flour prices are un 


a week ago 


bakers are more 


as the majority. of 
covered for 60 to 


hanged from 


flour 
41% 
flour, 11% 
patent family 


ent $4.85@5 


Quotations Sept. 1 soft wheat ake 


$4.59: soft wheat ake flour, not over 
ash $3.92; oft wheat 
or more ash $3.69; short 
flour $5@ 5.10, standard I 


straight $4.60 @ 4.85, 
PACIFIC COAST 

Portland: There still is an air of 

tainty surrounding the flour trade 

both wheat and flour have 

and reinstated the following 


3.§ cake 





clear $4.15@ 4.45 


uncet 
Ship 
ments of been 


cancelled 


ever since the war's ending. Lend-lease 
shipping instructions on flour have not 
been forthcoming but military contracts 
are being taken It is on the lend-lease 
that the mills are up in the air. Some 
of the flour is held in storage both in the 
interior and on the coast Interior mills 
do not have storage capacity and would 
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Mills are 
taken in 


confident 
some form 


move it. 
will be 


like to 
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Week-end flour quotations, per sack (ewt), packed in 100 Ibs. (Canadian quotations per bbl of 196 Ibs.) All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery 
Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo New York Baltimore Philadelphia Joston Cleveland tNashville 
Spring first patent $....-@ 3.44 Se Ae ols.n ca ae .@ +t$3.90@ 3.95 $ a $3.78@ 3.83 $3.77@ 3.87 $3.60@ 3.70 | es 
spring standard patent sie Bsa wo ee saan a 3.604 a 3.73 3.664 77 10@ 3.50 ose Ce 
anrina BEBE CIOBT 2... cpccise> 3.00@ 3.10 wd EN avaiaoe ere i 3.40@ a“ 3.60 } a 1.30 ; a 
Hard winter short patent a 3.20@ 3.35 a a 3.75 a 3.83 a 3.60 sae 
Hard winter 95% patent a : 1@ 3.30 a a a 3.73 3.654 3.50 a 
Hard winter first clear a 2.85@ 3.00 85a a ) a ! -@ a a 
si winter short patent a a a a a a ° 160d 120@ 4.40 a 4.59 
soft winter straight SN datrbs a a @ 3.65 a ) “a 9@ 3.45 50a 60 lo@ 3.30 1.60@ 4.85 
x winter straight (Pac, cst.) a a <Q a ) a a @ a. a . 
soft winter first clear soeG sae 1.32@ 3 w 3.10 -@ “a ° -a 10a 0 Py a 1.154 5 
flour, white 5.854 95 “a 64.29 a » 4,11 1.05a@ 4,20 es a 100@ 4.15 a .90G@ 4.00 a 
Heer, GOP 2.25 scsvuees 25@ 3.40 w 3.79 a w 3.61 ! a a a 15@ 3.25 “a 
Ss ote, WO. 2 .ccca sss w 3.62 “a 3.99 a “a 3.98 a 4.08 Ss. ~-»-@ 4.03 er ee = eee 
Seattle S. Francisco Standard patent Seattle San Francisco Toronto **Winnipeg Toronto **Winnipeg 
|} hier (MOONS: bi53 Beans @ ieee Fe Pee RIRROCE 2.60 i058 Fe Pere cover Spring top patentf . Mm 5.05 $....@ 5.20 Spring exports$ $10.75 
s winter straight coos G a @.. Montana .... ie Rs Grax ; a Spring second patent! ..@ 4.40 oak oO ee Ontario soft winter 5.50 
Pastry ceooveeccsces ooee @Meeee core Q@eeoee Spring first clear‘ are @ 3.30 ceo Daece Ontario exports§ 
*Includes near-by straights. tNashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour *In cottons, Fort William basis Secondhand cottons. §{98-Ib cottons 
80-lb cottons. ftHigh glutens. 
tl continued heavy marketing of cattle Winnipeg: The production of millfeed in trend started a fair amount of business Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 
poultry will curtail feed consumption in western Canada continues on a good scale, Was reported Buying was not general, Visible supply of grain in the western in 
so they are less anxious about con but the output is far short of demand however Directions were good White pat pection division Aug 31 1945, and re 
ing for later delivery. Millers, however, ind all available supplies are moving speed- ent rye $3.904 4.02 medium $3.80@ 3.92, ceipts and shipments during the past week 
ot concerned. They feel that as long as ily into consumptive channels The bulk dark $3.30@ 3.53 in bushels (000’'s omitted): : 
eis a wide differential — hye of the stock tigre mills in western Canada Pittsburgh: Lemand for rye flour i uit Fort William and 
wround coarse grains, there wi ve A Ss fyome to the eastern provinces (Juota ae > ) P Ss dv: ‘ ( shi > ) i > * , 
ind for the former at present ceiling tions Manitoba and Saskatchewan bran $25, — sso ec rly sion Pc peo Ke cs grat neches icf ter Wheat Durum Oats Barley 
° Ceiling 337.79 shorts S29; Alberta bran $25.50, shorts bakers Immediate delivery continues with minals.. 37,621 1,384 10,387 2,534 
Oklahoma City: Demand is excellent and Eo mall lots ex-country elevators and directions good Fancy white $4.10@ 4,20, Private terminals : ; Ss 28 a "4 
s are firm. Supplies are limited. Quo- warehouses $3 extra medium $44 4.10, i a4 
ns, burlaps, carloads for southern de Vancouver: Domestic demand remains Totals ; <0 7,621 1.384 10,415 
ies: bran, mill run and_ shorts $1.95 seasonally easier in this territory, but is Vancouver-New 
for northern deliveries $1.90 expected to return to active proportions rm ~ rmoermna Westminster 13,9 15 8 
Wichita: The millfeed situation continues = rs soNer : Se eee oe sapicorilel OAT MEAI 4 MARKET S Int. public and 
‘ “ : iculty in getting supplies from weste semi-public ele 
and is expected to continue so as mill which are still undergoing much vators 7 eO4 132 1 
is a lack of other grain and _ protein needed overhauling The trade expects that ca let 32 
Feeders and dairymen are asking in view of shortaze of feed 1ins, a sharp Poronto-Montreal:; Rolled oats and = oat GBkince Rovert ... "9R5 
bran as a substitute, Quotations, basis upsurge in buying of millfeed for mashes meal are quiet. Fall activity in these prod Vi bait = 769 
as City, for bran and shorts: straight will come shortly. All sales still are on a ucts has not yet started. Prices are at . é 
$36.00 mixed cars $37.50 ton ration basi Prices are steady cash car the eiling (luotations rolled oat $3.15 S69 1384 11,006 2,947 
Hutchinson; All classes of feed buyers quotations being, bran $29.80, shorts $30.80 bag of 80 Ibs, cotton, in mixed cars; oat Year ago .. 4,966 1,597 14,488 6,686 
e in the market, gerly absorbing any midds, $33.80 me al, in 98-Ib jutes $3.85 ba f.o.} Receipts during week 
that was offered and augmenting Toronto or Montreal Ft. Wm.-Pt Ar 6,560 75 167 563 
offal purchases with clears Quota Winnipeg: Demand for rolled oat ind All other publi 
were at ceiling, $36.50@ 37.50 Kansas 7Yr > - mo oatmeal is dragyey, and the moderate up ind semi-public 
basis RYE I RODUCTS plie are sufficient to take care of the terminals, west 
salina: Demand is excellent with price buying orders A lull in the demand for eri li vie 158 10 
iy and supplies inadequate Bran and these products is common during the um 
continue to sell at ceiling prices Minneapolis: According to reports, flour RD ib een $3 ie ak cn 8 ra pene a ag ate a i , ; : ; , baa sta 
Fort Worth: Demand is urgent and un buyers did not react to the strength ex Niea: pee “ts in 98-Ib ia ane panel fe eee Pt gies Boge : 
fied, with no open market offerings hibited by grain last week ind their bids rolled oats I Ke 11,787 we 07 
itions, ceiling, carlot wheat and grey till are too far under the market to be . - A R: a aoa . irs 
$42.20, sacked, delivered TCP in ittr ive Mill open quotations are 10 Minneapolis: Rolled oa vere quoted on sare l ; 1 
d cars, $1 ton higher bax higher for the week Pure white rvs Sept } at $5.60 per 100° Ibs bulk 20 All other ; public 
’ 7 — , ‘ ? flo held t $3.85@ 3.95 pee Teese Ait packawe < ist 8 -« packawe $9 RG ind semi-public 
reledo: Demand remain no exce of ci ‘ 1 in « ns, terminals, west 
ly and all millf is still are elling inneapoli pure medium $3.75@ 3.85, and ern di 1.01 14 2 
eiling levels, $42 bulk, f.o.b. Toledo pure dark $3.25@3.40, with some business f 
\ feed is moving via trucks reported at 154 20¢ les United States Visible Grain Supply Totals 12.811 10 . 
Cleveland: It is most surprising how the New York: Higher prices brought a cessa Visible upply of erain in the United mice aio oe 
ge ie ee neiniee tion of rye flour purchase The previous ma ep! PTOTAL RECEIPTS 
nd fo eed continue States a ompiled b e secretary o he 
ummer Mills are oper buying had covered immediate needs and Chicago Board of Trade. in bushels (000 Au 1, to Au 1, 1945 
ty All feed is being current booking are Quotation omitted), of date Au , Ft. Wm.-P \1 TH 1,219 1,659 
es and most of it is going to truckers Sept. 1: pure white patents $4.05@4 ‘ All other public 
‘ itions: spring bran, hard winter bran Portland: Pure dark rye $4.20, medium Wheat worn Wal Rye B'ley ind semi-public 
lard middlings, flour middling ind dark $4.2 Wisconsin pure straight $4.97 Baltimore 1.928 162 25 119 terminals, west 
log, all $42.90 ton Wisconsin white patent $5.28 Boston 1,516 2oU) ern ad 2,467 05 12 
‘ Buffalo 3,677 95 2 261 580 ea) 
Buffalo: Present supplies of millfeeds are ladelphia: The market for rye flour \ float 793 TOTAL SHIPMENTS 
elessly inadequate to take care of an cle ped strength last week, influenced Chicago 688 77 1,805 99 Au 1 to Au 1, 1945 
nt demand. The trend s firm and largely by bullish peculation in the fu Duluth 11.985 163 74H i( 1.977 ‘ : a 7 
! vithstanding heavy prdouction, there ap ture market, and prices are sharply high It Worth 9 442 Lis - at 09 a7 It Wim.-Pt Ar 1S,241 319 716 2056 
no immediate relief from continued er Demand show some improvement, Galcautan y 248 ; All other public 
s of demand over supplies Quota- while offerings are only moderate. White aaeohinsan. 11186 and semi-public 
all varieties: $41.55, straight carload patent $444.15 TSAR hOln ORD vy ns 4 i; terminals, west os : 
o.b Buffalo Cleveland: The break in the rye market Kan. City 34,071 S 173 130 551 Bee 10% pas : 
Boston: Supplies continue scarce with last weel ollowed by the sudden ad Milwaukee 1.807 1¢ 9 104 
ind active Bookings in ome ce ance, 1used a brisk rye flour market Minneapoli 144 17 710 81 ; 4 
reported as far ahead as September Jobbe and baker alike bought their re New Orl 101 1 United States Grain Stocks 
ext year Slow expansion of country quirements for the next 90 days Quota New York 2 9 19 1 Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
ines of corn throws a heavier demand tions: white patent rve flour $3.90@4, dark Omah 9, i rf) 572 6 1 afloat at the principal markets of the 
lillfeeds and no relief is expected until $3.15 @ 3.2: Peor ( 124 \ ] United States at the close of the week 
is more plentiful Quotations are firm Buffalo: Deman or rve flours is excel Philadel 1,909 154 ending Aus 25, 1945, and Aug 26 1944, 
eilings Spring bran midds mixed lent Supplie are rood The ‘ane 5 Sioux City ~ 14) 10 , as reported to the United States Office of 
red dog $45.67@46.17 ton firm Quotations, cottons: white $4.11, me St. Joseph 650 18 10 111 Marketing Service (WFA), in bus (000's 
Philadelphia: Supplies are small and the dium $4.01, dark $3.61 St. Louis 647 12 1,753 4 323 omitted) 
et is firm, with a good demand St. Louis: Price were unchanged last pil die Z vs Canadian 
tation std bran, pure pring hard wae sale and shipping directions were On lakes Ho ‘4 American j in bond 
er, soft winter, std. midds flour and low Pure white flour $4.29, medium Total au aoe Aug AUS 
log, all $44.84@45.34 ton ‘6. dave. 68:95, sae aneal S00 FotalAug. 2¢ a 26 
Pittsburgh: Even the most conservative : : 5, 1945.129,971 ’ 1,44 11,18 1944 1945 1944 
° digs Chicago: Rye flour prices 1dvanced ma otal Aug c os ” ‘ ” 
Ste, SF> Wren. vo, contrace scr oy terially last week, but before the upward Mi, 1944.162,991 10,793 9,398 15,497 13,01 eae pet ae tile ge 
I i ‘ 
tity of millfeeds offered during the re Corn 10,819 ; i 
nder of the year Without barley, oats Oat 23,018 10,533 1,224 1,614 
wheat this district would face a famine Rye Me 1,284 15 S s 949 
eeds, These items still are plentiful, GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES Barley 1 1,105 14 384 112 12 
prices firm. No corn is offered Flaxseed 179 1,068 57 
ng of $44.85 ton for red dog, standard Closing prices of grain futures at leading markets, in cents per bushel Soybeans 1,89 1,729 
lings and bran prevails WHEAT Stocks of United States ain in store in 
Nashville; Demand for bran and_ shorts Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Seattle Duluth CSERGED OBESE Mee ee See 
eds the supply Offerings, as a rule Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. De Sept. Dec Sept. Dec: responding date a year ago given in paren- 
not made openly, but are sold at the Aug 28 156 164% 1631 157 1% 169 164 theses) wheat none (800,000) bus; corn 
door or in mixed cars of flour and Sui 29 156% 164% 163 1 169 1642 1.000 (451,000); soybeans, none (260,000) 
Prices continue at the ceilin with Aug 4) 157% 16! 1641 F 157% si ; if 169 165 
bran and shorts quoted $43.30@44.30 Aug 7] 157% 165 164% 156% 1571 169 165 
o.b, Nashville Sept. 1 157% 165% 164% 156% 1571 169 165 Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Portland: Mill run, bran, shorts, midds. Sept. < HOLIDAY Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 
0 ton CORN OATS . at principal primary points for the week 
eden: Millfeed demand continues to ex- . m ‘ “ : ae ; ended Sept. 1, in thousand bushels, with 
supply with the situation extremely Minneapolis ‘Ago Kansas City Chicago Minneapolis comparisons 
Plants are working to capacity 24 Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Receipts Shipments Stocks 
rs daily and are short on labor War Aug. 28 115% 113 Sy 9 53% 1945 1944 41945 1944 
t lay-offs however, are expected to Aug. 29 115% 114 7 58 % 4 Minneapolis 1.4 1,052 2 9 582 
labor shortage. Quotations: red bran Aug 30 11 114% 58% 59 53% Duluth ‘ 7 89 
mill run, blended, white and midds Aug 31 11 113% 8 3& 59% 3 
10, carload lots, f.o.b. Ogden. Denver Sept. 1 11 113 sees ° 8 9% 92 3% 
es $38, ceiling California prices Sept. 2 HOLIDAY Z 
8, carlots, f.o.b. San Pranciace, with . . aie Rye Flour Output 
Angeles prices up $1, ceiling RYE— FLAXSEED- - Following is the rye flour output report- 
loronto-Montreal: There is more than Chicago Minneapolis Minneapolis Duluth Minneapolis ed to The Northwestern Miller by mills at 
ugh demand to consume the output of Sept Der Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept Dec peepee en Se oe — » 
feed. The supply of middlings is short or 142% 136% ‘ 1291% 310 510 , 05 the Northwest, in sacks, with comparative 
S : ase . ~ re ; ‘on ca . , : =. figures for the previous weeks: 
equirements. Only a limited amount of Aug 144% 138 131% 310 310 96% 
xporting is allowed, Ceiling prices pre Aug 149 % 143% 135 % 310 310 100% Aug. Aug Aug. Sept. 
Quotations: bran $29 ton, shorts $30, Aug 148% 141% 134% 310 310 ees he i 100 11 18 
ids. $33, net cash terms, bags included, Sept 148 141% 134 310 ‘ 310 aN ee 99 Five mills 42,027 21,002 3 *34,835 
ed or straight cars, Montreal basis Sept HOLIDAY *Four mills. 
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INDIANA 


Reputable Spring Wheat Mill manu- 
facturing complete line of quality 
flours desires engage executive type 
salesman to act as state manager. 
Requirements are (1) proven sales 
ability, (2) executive ability, (3) 
high standing with larger Indiana 
bakers. Flour sales experience de- 
sirable but not so necessary as trade 
following. If you are favorably 
known by the trade and possess sales 
and executive ability, we can train 
you for this important position, the 
successful handling of which will 
prove most lucrative. This is not 
an ordinary sales job. Our salesmen 
are aware of this opening, and all 
applications will be accorded strict 
confidence. Please give complete 
details in first letter. Address 7481, 
The Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis 2, Minn. 








Cereal Chemist 


To take charge of laboratory for 
control of Flour Mill and Grain 
Elevators. Located in California. 
Please reply fully, giving experi- 
ence, references, education and 
salary expected. All replies will 
be kept in strict confidence. Ad- 
dress 7502, The Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 








SALESMAN 
FOR OHIO 


Wanted 
salesman in Ohio for large bak- 
ery flour mill. Trade already 
established i good business 
immediately available. Address 
7498, The Northwestern Miller, 
612 Board of Trade Bldg., Kan- 
sas City 6, Mo. 


Aggressive bakery 


ary 
art 




















WANTED — BAKERY PRODUCTION SU- 
perintendent, by old established bakery 
in western Pennsylvania. Man must be 
experienced in production of bread, rolls 
and cakes. Fine opportunity for young 
progressive man. All information treat- 
ed confidentially. Address 7447, The 
American Baker, Minneapolis 2, Minn 

WANTED — EXPERIENCED FLOUR 
salesman, Ohio and West Virginia terri- 
tory, representing southwestern and 
northwestern mills as well as our own, 
selling our prepared mixes, and other spe- 
cial flours. Only a man with outstand 
ing record will be considered State age, 
experience and reference Address 7495, 
The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, 
Minn. 





ANT ENGINEER—TO TAKE 


process steam only, 


WANTED I 


charge of boiler room 


electrical, sheet metal, maintenance and 
service departments, in large mill. Please 
give full information as to experience, 
ability, ete., in first letter Some knowl- 
edge of milling preferable, but not neces- 
sary. Good opportunity for the right 
man. Address 7501, The Northwestern 


Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn 





v 

WANTED POSITION AS MILLER IN ANY 
size mill up to 500 bbls, or as second in 
larger, or as bolter or. grinder Have 
had over ‘5 vear experience in large 
ind small mills Age 51 years North 
west preferred Can come at once Pr: BB 
Harmon, Bristol, Ss. D 


FLOUR SALES MANAGER, EFFICIENT, 














aggressive Also thoroughly experienced 
in production, sales promotion and = dis- 
tribution of commercial poultry, dairy, 
hog feeds and concentrate desires 
change; vear With leading mills Ix 
cellent references Addres 7504, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis Minn 
MACHINERY FOR SALE 

Re nee tea eC Vv 

FOR SALE—ONE HEAVY DUTY PORTA- 
ble bag piler; one 75 H.P., 900 R.P.M., 
220-volt G. E motor on H.P., 900 
R.P.M f40-volt G. E. motor Schreiber 
Mills, St. Joseph, Mo 


Cuban Cancellations 





(Continued page 9.) 


purchase of the 1946 Cuban sugar 
crop are approaching the matter this 
year on the basis of a straight sugar 
purchase with no strings attached in 
the way of promises to supply other 
commodities at fixed prices to Cuba, 
which was the origin of the Cuban 
flour subsidy deal. Probably the pur- 
chase contract will be completed that 
way, and this was one of the recom- 
mendations that a committee of the 
Flour Millers Export Association 
made to the CCC a short time ago. 

Flour exporters believe that Cuba 
will need more flour by November 
and certainly by December of this 
year, and it is hoped that the sugar 
deal will be completed promptly so 
that sales can be made without the 
kind of uncertainty that has char- 
acterized Cuban business for the past 


from 


several years. 
The large amount of flour that 
Cuba has absorbed in the past two 


years has been somewhat of a sur- 
prise to many, but is based on two 
wartime factors. First, employment 
levels on the island are very high 
and consumer incomes are on a bet- 
ter level than before the war. Sec- 
ond, a severe drouth last year which 
continued into the early part of this 
year reduced home food supplies in 
Cuba to a marked degree, and the 
larger flour imports have been one of 
the major compensating factors. 





MACHINERY WANTED 
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WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 





—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
two flour blenders. Address 4970, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
Bonded Grain in the United States 
Bonded grain in the United States Aug 
1945, n bushel (O00 omitted) 
Wheat Oat Rye Barl'y 
Baltimor 746 
Boston ° 
Buffalo 6,12 1,42 
A float 1,104 290 
Chicago ‘ A 169 
Afloat 
Duluth 111 
Lake 1,430 7 
Milwaukee zt 
New Yor 1 
A float 1,749 s 
Philadelphia 1 l 
Total 1 734 2S 7f 
Au 18, 19 14 7 29 647 








DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 
Southern Sales Office 
933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 











BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 











UNIFORM QUALITY FLOURS 
PLAIN AND SELF-RISING 
Low cost laboratory controlled mill 
grinding all types of wheat 


Pancake Flour—Cake Flour—Farina—Whole 
Wheat Products—Prepared Biscuit Flour 


CHELSEA MILLING CO. Chelsea, Mich. 








Labor Supply 





(Continued from page 4%.) 
Minneapolis was a factor in the 
ICC decision to place an em- 
bargo on incoming grain to that 
market center late last week. The 
elevator superintendents report that 
displaced war workers are being 


“quite choosy” about the peacetime 
work they get into and few of them 
are showing any interest at all in 
grain-shoveling jobs. Those same su- 
predicted last spring 
shortage and not a 
boxears would be the 
the grain movement 


perintendents 
that a labor 
shortage of 
bottleneck in 
this season. 
“Recent developments in the labor 


supply situation for flour’ mills 
should not cause millers to believe 
that their most acute labor difficul- 


ties are in the past,” Herman Steen, 
vice president of the Millers National 


Federation, states in a recent issue 
of the federation “Hook-Up.” “We 
hear that in many instances re- 


leased war plant workers are declin- 
ing to consider employment at less 
than war plant pay rates. There is 
also a general renewal of union de- 
mands for higher rates of pay and 
shorter hours, but this probably is 
only a preview of what to expect a 
few months hence.” 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MINNESOTA COMMISSION 
STARTS CO-OP HEARING 


A hearing on 








Minneapolis, Minn. 


four orders to show cause why the 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Asso- 
ciation’s license as a commission mer- 
chant should not be. revoked opened 
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WEST 10TH STREET 











KA'NSAS CITY 6, MISSOURI 
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Sept. 5 before the Minnesota railroad 


and warehouse commission. 

The association is charged with vi 
lation of a state law because it h: 
repeatedly sold itself grain consign: 
to it as a licensed commission m« 
chant. It is also charged with fals 
fication of its figures as to tl] 


amount of business done in its appli 


cation for a commission license f; 
the year beginning May 31. 

The association, in denying t! 
contentions of Ray P. Chase, staj 
commissioner, insists a 1923 Min: 
sota law regulating co-operatives px 
mits it to buy, sell or deal in its o\ 
products or those of its members 
patrons. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—-— 


KERR GIFFORD & CO. MILL 
AT PENDLETON, ORE., BURN 


The Pendlet 


= 
iS 
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Pendleton, Oregon. n 
mill of Kerr Gifford & Co., Inc., was 
totally destroyed by fire on the night 
of Aug. 29. The mill was bought by 
the company after its mill at The 
Dalles, Oregon, was destroyed by fire. 
It had been modernized and the ca- 
pacity of 1,400 sacks was to be in- 
creased to 2,000 sacks this fall. Equip- 
ment had been ordered but had not 
yet arrived. 

The fire was discovered at 11:30 
o'clock and it is presumed that it 
started from electric motors which 


had been damaged by an electri 
storm earlier in the night. 
The is estimated at 


loss $150, 0( 


and with wheat and flour in storage, 


the total loss is expected to be a 
proximately $250,000. Two war 
houses located approximately 1 
feet from the mill and 


lend-lease flour were not harmed. 


No decision had been made regard 


ing rebuilding of the property. T 


containing 


)- 


insurance adjustors’ reports are ex- 


pected this week. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——- 


PUERTO RICO ENRICHMENT 


LAW COVERS BREAD ONLY 


Chicago, III. 
richment law enacted by the Pue1 
Rico legislature last spring were 1 
ceived recently by the 
tional Federation. The law differs 
important particulars from the « 
richment laws adopted 
states. 

The statute requires all bread si 
in Puerto Rico to be enriched acco1 
ing to standards adopted by t 


United States, but there is no refer 


ence to enrichment of flour. ‘It 
pears that unenriched flour may 
sold in Puerto Rico but unenrich 
bread cannot be sold,” an official 
the federation commented. 
Government officials in Puerto Ri 
recommend that all flour shipped 
that island be enriched, however, 
it is doubtful whether many of ft 
numerous small bakers who opera 
there have an understanding of « 
richment procedure by other meat 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


COLUMBUS MEETING SCHEDULE 


Columbus, Ohio.—The ban havi! 
been lifted, the Ohio Grain, Mill a: 
Feed Dealers Association, of whi: 








W. W. Cummings is secretary, wi! 


hold a meeting at the Deshler Hot 
here, Sept. 8. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 








Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 


Receipts and shipments of millfeed 
the principal distributing centers for t 
week ending Sept. 1, in tons, with cor 


parisons: 
7—Receipts—, --Shipments 


1945 1944 1945 19 
Minneapolis o* 20,310 18,7 
Kansas City 200 475 4,325 5,5 
Philadelphia. .. 200 260 
Milwaukee 2 20 90 2,530 3,4 
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WHEAT, RYE, CORN and OATS 
FEED WHEAT and FEED BARLEY 
Any Grade—Any Quantity 


























— 


IF BUYING 
MILO * KAFIR 


Phone—Wire—or Write 


Transit 


== GRAIN COMPANY == 
FORT WORTH 1, TEXAS 





Handling ALL OTHER GRAINS 
and FIELD SEEDS 











MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HOLDERS 


Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 
400 West Madison St. Chicago, III. 











a 


Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 








Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I, S. JOSEPH CoO., INC. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 








We are always ready to fill your 
requirements of 


MILLING WHEAT 


MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 


Operating Kansas City 
| Elevator Kansas City, Mo. 











HIGH-SPEED SIFTERS 
CYLINDER SEPARATORS 
MAGNETIC SEPARATORS 


7 oN 
4) NIAGARA 
DUST COLLECTORS A 


GRAIN CLEANING MACHINERY 


RICHMOND MANUFACTURING Co. 
LOCKPORT, N. Y 
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NORTH, SOUTH AMERICAN 
FLOUR MOVES TO NORWAY 


Washington, D. C.—During the 
three months following the _ libera- 
tion of Norway, her trade has made 
rapid strides toward recovery, both 
from the point of view of imports 
of essential supplies and of making 
available exports needed for the re- 
construction of other countries, the 
Foreign Economic Administration re- 
ports. 

In providing essential supplies to 
Norway, the Western Hemisphere is 
playing a very important role. There 
have gone to Norway from North and 
South America 24 ships (including 
two fishing boats with 60 tons of flour 
each) with a total of 150,000 tons of 


food, textiles, building materials, 
trucks and other urgently needed 
supplies. 


The flow of supplies from the U. S. 
is still increasing, FEA said. FEA 
has licensed for export almost $20,- 
000,000 worth of goods as of July 31, 
including nearly $2,000,000 worth of 
steel, almost $1,000,000 of chemicals 
and drugs, over $5,000,000 worth of 
textiles and leather, about $4,000,000 
worth of food and feeding stuffs, $2,- 
000,000 worth of trucks, tires, etc., 
and many other rehabilitation sup- 
plies. These commodities are all pur- 
*hased by Norway for cash. 

In spite of having only recently 
emerged from a ruthless and highly 
damaging occupation, Norway is al- 
ready making available for exnort 
large quantities of materials criti- 
cally needed by other countries. 
These fall largely into two groups: 
fish; and metals, minerals and fer- 
i Norway, whose fish catch 
before the war was, after Russia’s, 
the largest of any European coun- 
try is offering about 60,000 tons of 
dried, salted, canned, frozen and 
fresh fish for immediate delivery, 
and more later in the year. The 
metals, minerals and fertilizers that 
will be available for export during 
the balance of the year may run as 
high as 1,000,000 tons, depending on 
the availability of coal and other 
materials. In any case, 343,000 tons 
are available for immediate ship- 
ment. In order of tonnage avail- 
able, they are pyrites, iron ore con- 
centrates, nitrate fertilizers, cyana- 
mid, ilmenite, copper and copper con- 


centrates, ferro-alloys and carbide. 
In addition, there are substantial 
quantities of molybdenite, graphite 
concentrates, nickel, talcum, mica, 


feldspar, ete. 

Because of the quantities involved 
and transportation problems most of 
these materials may be considered 
more valuable in the rebuilding of 
industry and agriculture in Europe. 

Some shipments may also be made 
to the United States, where there is 
commercial interest in some of the 
products mentioned, including the fa- 
miliar tinned sardines as well as cod 
liver oil, ilmenite, ferrochrome and 
talcum. 





FEED FOR VICTORY 


PROMOTIONS FOR TWO MILLERS 

Chicago, Ill—Warren F. Keller, 
production superintendent for the B. 
A. Eckhart Milling Co., resigned re- 
cently to accept a position with the 
flour mill machinery department of 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee. 
Two head millers who have been em- 
ployed by the Eckhart company for 
a number of years were promoted 
and Mr. Keller’s former duties as- 
signed to them. The men are E. W. 
Dodson, who will be operating super- 
intendent, and C. E. Bump, who will 
have the title of production super- 
intendent. 
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ON THE JOB 





And all Market 
complete line - 
and hybrid corn. 





Grains.-- 
feeds, 


field 


Also.--@ 





seeds 







Main Offices: Minneapolis 


COAST-TO-COAST GRAIN SERVICE 
















































EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE C0., Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL 


ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS 
INSURANCE ON FLOUR 


Policies of this ee 


are held by leading millers 


Atlanta, Georgia 


Insurance Exchange, Chicago, Ill. 


CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 
90 John Street 












New York 


Montreal, Canada 














| | 
Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
+ Grain Merchants + 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


MINNEAPOLIS 











DULUTH 




















A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 


and Feed Mills 


344 DELAWARE AVENUE 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 




















CONTINENTAL GRAIN CO. 


TERMINAL ELEVATORS 


Chicago Columbus —— 
St. Louis Portland Kansas City 
Kansas City Galveston St.. Louis — 
Omaha Enid Omaha 
Toledo Buffalo Columbus 


MILLING D- 
DUCING SECTION OF THE UNITED STATES 


WHEAT 


OFFICES 
Nashville 


Enid 


Minneapolis 
Davenport 
Buffalo 


FROM 












EVERY PRO- 


Peoria 

Galveston 
Portland 

San Francisco 
Vancouver, B. C. 
Winnipeg 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAIN TAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” 
Montreal 


ALL 
CABLE CODES 
USED 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 


Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 











SINCE I8Ol 


F: 


THE LEADING NAME: 





CANADA'S BEST FLOUR from the WORLD’S FINEST WHEAT 
WHEAT THAT IS Carefully SELECTED, Correctly BLENDED 
AND Really WASHED 


<00k at Phere Celebrated. Nam ocitvit OA HEARTS 


LD ONIK 
OGiLViE FLOUR ROYAL HOUSEHO BLEND T WHEar 


GLENORA FAMOUS yitA-B. WHEAT GERM CEREAL 
BUFFALO ot 
Cable Address 


— is - hi 
ocite soci The OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS COMPANY LIMITED cw "sx vas 


ALL CODES 


USED MONTRE AL Cc AN AD A INNIPEG EDMONTON 


MEDICINE HAT 





elt 








CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR EXPORTERS 





Head 3 Cable 

Office— : , Address— 
Toronto, : “‘Mapleshaw,” 
Ontario ‘ | \ Toronto, 

Canada 








PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 


Maple Leat Milling Co. Limiter. 


EXPORT OFFICES: 
TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 


MILLS AT 
TORONTO, ONTARIO MEDICINE HAT, ALBERTA 











PORT COLBORNE, ONTARIO 





a 
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| WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS COMPANY LIMITED 


CABLE: LAKURON ed ge) fe), pgepmer VP yey.) 


SPECIALISTS IN MILLING 
All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 


uf ‘ourtesy C.N.R. 
PURITY + THREE STARS 
‘ - WINNIPEG, MANITOBA 
‘ Gateway to the West, Winnipeg on 
CANA DA @ R KA M 7 S T EK R Bl N é the C.N.R. and C.P.R. transcontinental 
3 lines is the centre through which passes 


the bulk of Canada’s grain on its way to 


the East and the markets of the world. 
In turn, it is the distributing centre for 


mé anufactured goods from Eastern 
7 R EAT W t S T Canada and other parts of the globe. 
Originally Fort Rouge, and later Fort 
Garry, it has passed through colourful 
BATT L E frontier and pioneer days since 1738 to 
emerge as a metropolis of more than 
300,000. Greater Winnipeg, today, with 
MA | T LA N D its modern power development and in- 
dustrial life is one of Canada’s most 
: important cities. 
al U *L@) N Future aviation plans, and a host of 
new industries gives Winnipeg a particu- 
larly bright future in both manufacturing 
and distribution. 


UNIFORM QUALITY GUARANTEED 


FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9500 BBLS DAILY ©° ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 








LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. W. S. KIMPTON & SONS GILLESPIE BROS., Pty., Ltd. 


“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” Flour Millers FLOUR MILLERS 
MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA 


Cables: ““GLUTEN,’’ Melbourne CABLE ADDRESS, ‘‘GILLESPIE,”’ SypNEry 


Cable Address: LAKESIDE TORONTO, CANADA 

















GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. Evans Milling Co. 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. FLOUR MILLERS INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A 
VILLIAM Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour Gable Address: Established Manufacture Kiln- sie 
‘TON “SILVERKING”’ “GREAT STAR” *WOLF’”’ “KEYSTONE” “SUPERB” 1894 WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 





Cable Address: ‘“‘WoLMACcs” ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 




















—— 


- 








The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL * CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 
“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 
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SPILLERS LIMITED 


Millers of the 
HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR 
and Manufacturers of 


PROVENDER 4x2 BALANCED 
RATIONS 





FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK 





+ + 

Head Office: Oables: | 

| 

40, St. Mary Axe, E. C. 3. “Milligroup” 
LONDON, ENGLAND London 














Since 1857 


Jened Michordeas & duns 


Grain Merchants Shippers and Exporters 


WINNIPEG - CANADA 
Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 
“JAMESRICH’ 





Cable Address: 











COATSWORTH & COOPER 


LIMITED 


Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


‘All Risks?’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Grain and 
Feeds 


Exporters 


aN 


Thirty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


TORONTO, CANADA 





Western Assurance 
Company 
TORONTO, CANADA 








F. C. THOMPSON CO., LTD 
Canadian Agents 
Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 





APPLETON & COX, INC., 
American Agents 
111 John Street, New York 


Grain Shippers 
Domestic and Export 
TORONTO ELEVATORS 


LIMITED 
Toronto Canada 











Re G.:PRALT 


Exporter - 


FLOUR, CEREALS, FEEDS 


68 King Street, Eust 
TORONTO, CANADA 
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DISC SEPARATOR INSTALLATION—Another advantage of the Carter 
Dise Separator, in addition to the excellent job it does of removing oats, 
cockle, etc., from wheat, is the economy of space the separator requires, 
Shown above is an installation of two Carter Disc Separators in a mid- 
The top of the second separator is visible in the low- 


western flour mill. 
er left hand corner of the picture. 





A Good Basic Principle 
for Advertising 
From Advertising Age 


We were much interested in the 
statement of advertising policy which 
General Mills, Inc., included in its 
annual report, and which obviously 
was intended to meet some of the 
criticisms of advertising which have 
been current in the past few years. 
The company has adopted the follow- 
ing principles as the basis for its 
advertising: 

(1) Our advertising shall be factu- 
al, informative and educational; (2) 
it shall render the maximum of help- 
ful service, and (3) it shall attempt 
to expand markets rather than take 
business from competitors. 

While the trend toward 
tive advertising has been strongly 
marked, and will undoubtedly con- 
tinue, we believe that any advertis- 
ing program which aims merely at 
the distribution of factual informa- 
tion is bound to be incomplete, be- 
cause it omits the element of per- 
suasion which is the chief character- 
istic of salesmanship in print or on 
the air. General Mills’ advertising 
has always had plenty of it, and we 
think it will probably continue to 
have. An increased content of use- 
ful and educational material will be 
helpful, but the sales punch added 
through persuasive argument is what 
makes it advertising. 

The suggestion that General Mills 
will get its business by expanding 
markets rather than taking business 
from competitors is also interesting 
to us, and suggests an attitude of 
fair-mindedness toward competitors 


informa- 


which deserves commendation. Hovw- 
ever, most advertising of staple prod- 
ucts is definitely competitive in ef- 
fect, if not in tone, because in pre- 
senting the superior qualities 
product comparison is inevitably in- 
vited and demanded with competitive 
merchandise. Good advertising is in- 
tended to create a preference for on¢ 
brand against another, and General 
Mills’ advertising, we suspect, will 
continue to perform that functior 

Critics of advertising who have al- 
leged that most competitive copy 
merely switches brand preference 
have overlooked one of the most im- 
portant results of vigorous promo- 
tion, however, and that is that th 
market is always broadened through 
greater advertising’ effort, 
though the copy may be of the most 
competitive character. 

Cigaret and dentifrice advertising 
are good examples. Copy in_ thes¢ 
classifications is almost invariably 
comparative and competitive, and yet 
the combined effort of all the com- 
petitors in these fields has resulted in 
a steady increase in demand for and 
consumption of their products. We 
think it is an excessive concession to 
those who decry advertising as an 


even 


“economic waste to suggest that com- 


petitive advertising does not perforn 
a useful function in broadening mar- 
kets, because experience has demon- 
strated that this is exactly what 
happens. 





Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 
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Factories—MONTREAL - TORONTO 








OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF 


wre BBA GS coro 


IN CANADA 


The CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited 


Head Office. MONTREAL, QUEBEC 
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British Imports Up 
in Value; Grain and 
Flour Values Drop 


London, Eng.—Figures published 
by the British Board of Trade giving 
the value of the total imports of all 
commodities into the United King- 
dom during the war years, excluding 
munitions and supplies imported di- 
rect by allied forces, rose from $4,- 
197,395,000 in 1939 to $6,494,180,000 
in 1944. The increase was entirely 
in the realm of machinery, iron, steel 
and petroleum, with the exception 
of meat. The increase in the value 
of meat imports retained in the coun- 
try was £32,300,000 but in grain and 
flour there was a drop of £28,400,000 
in 1944 as compared with 1938. Dairy 


produce also shows a decrease of 
£2.000,000 between the years 1938 
and 1944. 

Munition imports soared from 


$147,000,000 in 1940 to $3,260,000,000 
in 1943 and $5,275,000,000 in 1944. 
The shortage of shipping and of for- 
eign exchange caused a sharp fall 
from the spring of 194 onwards in 
the value of imports and, presumably, 
heavier fall in volume, but 
after February, 1941, the substitution 
of lend-lease for cash and carry 
brought about a quick recovery. 


a still 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE=— 
Manpower Urgently 
Needed in Britain to 
Ene Py) ~ o 
Fight Food Shortage 
London, Eng.—There is anxiety in 
the Ministry of Labor over the sup- 
ply of labor for food production, food 
processing industries and food distri- 


bution. These industries were combed 
rigorously for the fighting forces by 


the former Ministry of Labor, regard- 
less of. their being in the category 
of “essential trades.” Mill opera- 


tives and bakers were compelled to 
“down tools” in spite of urgent ap- 
peals and vigorous protests on the 
part of their employers. Even with 
the partial demobilization that is go- 
ing on these urgently needed men are 
being directed into the building trade 
instead of to their own industry. 
Agriculture and its allied indus- 
tries also are urgently calling for 
their former workers to come back 
if they are free to do so, and an 


earnest invitation is extended to new 


workers to joint all these industries. 
So great is the need for bakers that 
young bakers due for call-up to the 
forces have been offered the alter- 
native of remaining in the industry 
on the condition that they must 
transfer to the most necessary work. 
The food industries, apart from dis- 
tribution, want about 8,000 to 10,000 
immediately. 

German and Italian prisoners are 
being employed in gathering in the 
harvest, also members of the army, 
navy and air force. There are also, 
as before, adult volunteer harvest 
camps, and student vacation camps, 
as well as organized help of children 
from rural elementary schools during 
their school holidays. Emergency 
land corps, which are mainly com- 
posed of women, and men’s volun- 


tary land clubs, who can offer eve- 
ning or week-end work, have also 
been reformed. It is pointed out, 


however, that a large number of per- 
manent recruits for work on the land 
is required. It is particularly rec- 
ommended that women should be en- 
couraged to join the Women’s Land 
Army, which has done splendid work 
during the war. 


————-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


McPHERSON COUNTY, KANSAS, 
WINS BLUE RIBBON AWARD 


Moundridge, Kansas.—-The Blue 
Ribbon Wheat Award for the _ top- 
ranking Kansas county was present- 
ed to McPherson county farmers 
at a meeting held here last week. 
The meeting was arranged by the 
local Lions Club. 

Jess Cooper, county agricultural 
agent, and Jess B. Smith, president 
of the Kansas Wheat Improvement 
Association, participated in the pro- 
gram. Prof. Louis P. Reitz, agrono- 
mist from Kansas State College, 
spoke and answered numerous ques- 
tions about wheat varieties. 

Nelson Krehbiel and Harold Goerz 
of the Moundridge Milling Co. were 
active in arranging for the meeting, 
which was rated as one of the most 
successful ever held for a_ similar 
event in Kansas. 

Several organizations, including the 
Kansas Crop Improvement Associa- 
tion and the Kansas Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, participate in the 
annual Blue Ribbon certified wheat 
contest. More than 20 Kansas coun- 
ties participated in the eveni this 
year. 
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Canadian Navy Picks 
80% Soy Flour Bread 
for Keeping Qualities 


Toronto, Ont.—The Royal Cana- 
dian Navy has developed a new soy 
bread with keeping qualities which 
are said to be superior to the stan- 
dard navy formula. The new loaf 
is an 8% soya bread, with full fat 
soy flour used. Research on the new 
type of loaf began last December 
when it was decided to experiment 
with the use of soya flour in formu- 
lating a bread which would prove 
adaptable to long sea voyages. Bread 
has long been a problem with ships 
at sea where storage and climatic 
conditions have brought about de- 
terioration. It has been subject to 
early mold and rapid spoilage once 
the ships are out of port. 

The initial tests were aimed at giv- 
ing bread a longer sea life. The 
naval bakery made a series of tests 
beginning with a 3% soy flour form- 
ula, then 5%, then 8% and finally 
10%, to determine what quantity of 
soy flour, when added to standard 
white and whole wheat doughs, was 
most practical from a baking produc- 
tion point of view. After the neces- 
sary adjustments in the bread form- 
ula had been worked out tests were 
made of its keeping qualities when 
stored on ships at sea.. It was then 
determined that an 8% soy content 
was best suited to the requirements. 

By test it was found that the new 
bread would remain fresh and edible 
for a period of 20 days—much longer 
than the life of the ordinary navy 
bread. This factor alone was suf- 
ficient to commence regular produc- 
tion of soy flour bread at the naval 
bakery where 10,000 to 20,000 loaves 
are baked daily to supply ships based 
at Halifax. It is also stated that the 
addition of soy flour has a good ef- 
fect on the color and eye-appeal of 
the loaf. Since it is only practical 
in emergencies to bake bread while 
ships are at sea, the importance of 
this new soy bread was readily ap- 
parent to the victualling branch of 
the navy. 
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The Halifax Naval Bakery, where 
this loaf was developed, is under 
supervision of Warrant Cookery Of. 
ficer A. S. Jarvis, a former hotel chef, 
who served his apprenticeship in Eng. 
land before coming to Canada ip 
1939. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


AT CAMP HENRY BAKERY 

Camp Patrick Henry, Va.—Cpl. 
John Szalda, who operated two bak. 
eries in Buffalo, N. Y., in civilian life. 
is in charge of baking operations at 
the Camp Pastry Shop here, which 
turns out from 40,000 to 60,000 items 
of baked goods a day. Cpl. Szalda 
has 20 men on his staff, working jr, 
two shifts. The two shift leaders are 
Sgt. Michael Volk and Cpl. Stephen 
Kilian. All of the men were bakers 
before entering military service. They 
formerly worked for such organiza- 
tions as Hathaway Bakeries, Farm 
Crest Bakeries, Downy Flake Dough- 
nut Co., General Baking Co. and Fed- 
eral Bakeries, Inc. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SOLID FIBER CONTAINER 
OUTPUT CONTROL DROPPED 


Washington, D. C.—Direct control 
over the use of solid fiber shipping 
container production equipment has 
been relinquished by the War Pro- 
duction Board. 

This action was effected by the 
revocation of Direction 2 to Con- 
servation Order M-290, originally is- 
sued in the spring of 1944 to insure 
total productive capacity for the man- 
ufacture of “V” and ‘‘W” boxes, WPB 
said. 

This direction had the desired ef- 
fect of producing for the war effort 
all the solid fiber shipping contain- 
ers required by the armed forces on 
the limited amount of machinery, 
which was available in only a few 
boxshops in the United States. 

Now, however, because of changes 
in government procurement time ta- 
bles, control of this equipment is no 
longer needed as the capacity is am- 
ple, WPB said. 

Despite the revocation of Direction 
2, WPB paperboard officials pointed 
out that solid fiber container produc- 
tion equipment still remains subject 
to all other applicable orders and 
regulations of WPB such as Priorities 
Regulation 1, Priorities Regulation 3 
and P-146. 
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Chickasha Milling Co. 


Capacity CHICKASHA Cable Address 
800 bbls OKLA ““Washita” 
Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
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Pfeffer Milling Company 
Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 
Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,000 bbls 











KANSAS city, MO. 
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The Williams Bros. Co. 

Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on ‘‘ Western 
Reserve’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 
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A tourist was enjoying the won- 
ders of California as pointed out by 
a native. “What a beautiful grape- 
fruit!” he said, as they passed 
through a grove of citrus trees. 

“Oh, those lemons are a bit small, 
owing to a comparatively bad season,” 
explained the Californian. 

“And what are those enormous 
blossoms?” asked the tourist. 

“Just a patch of dandelions,” 
the Californian. 

Presently they reached the Sacra- 
mento River. 

“Ah,” said the tourist, grasping the 
idea, “‘somebody’s radiator must be 


leaking.” 
¢¢ ¢ 
He: Which way you going, babe? 
She: Sir, that is no way to ad- 
dress a lady whom you haven’t even 
met who lives at 7118 Fairfax. Bev- 
erly 8753! 


said 


¢?¢ ¢ 

Nurse: Oh, ma’am, what shall I 
do? The twins have fallen down the 
well. 

Mother: Dear me! Go into the li- 
brary and get the last number of 
Parents’ Magazine. It contains an 
article on “How to Bring Up Chil- 
dren.” 

¢?¢ ¢ 

A war worker who had been on a 

seven-day schedule until recently 


had occasion one Sunday to punish 
his five-year-old son. 

“What’s the matter?’ asked the 
little fellow’s mother, as he came 
crying into the room. 

“Oh, that man who hangs around 
here on Sundays spanked me,” 
sobbed the youngster.—Exchange. 


¢¢ ¢ 


The old man neglected to assist his 
wife into the street car. 

“John,” she said, ‘you are not so 
gallant as when you were a boy.” 

“No, and you are not so buoyant 
as when you were a gal.” 


¢¢ ¢ 


Young Arthur was wrestling with 
a lesson in grammar. “Father,” said 
he thoughtfully, “what part of speech 
is woman?” 

“Woman, my boy, is not part of 


speech; she is all of it,” returned 
father. 
¢¢ ¢ 
Teacher: Johnny, tell me the defi- 


nition of the word widow. 

Johnny: A widow is a woman who 
lived with her husband so long that 
he died. 


¢¢ ¢ 


“Young feller,” said the farmer, “I 
ain’t blind, and I reckon you’ve been 
sparkin’ my gal, Susie, a lot lately. 
Is it all on the square, or ain’t it?” 

“Nope,” said the young fellow, 
“tain’t. Mostly on the back porch, I 


guess.” 
¢¢ ¢ 


“It says here that thousands of 
bacteria can live on the point of a 
needle.” 

“What a strange diet!” 
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Grain Elevators—Mill Buildings—Industrial Plants 
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: Correct flour enrichment 
‘ é "depends on the concentrate itself, 
) proper methods of application and 
dependable equipment; N-A's 3- 
Way Service meets these require- 
ments with: 

1. N-RICHMENT-A“*, with its 

10% safety factor 
2. N-A Technical Field Service 
3. N-A Enrichment Feeders 


Just call your local W&T Represen- 


tative to "check your enrichment 
troubles” with N-A’s 3-Way Service. 
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‘The first word in a war 1s 
spoken by the guns—but the 


last word has always been 


spoken by bread.”’ 
_.. Herbert Hoover 




















